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The Dutch Colonists and American Democracy 


Marten ten Hoor 


A DISCUSSION OF THE SUBJECT WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS CONCERNED 
gives me considerable personal satisfaction for it allows me to partici- 
pate in a small way in the commemoration of the settlement of a 
section of the state in which I was brought up and by colonists who 
came from the country of my birth.! Moreover, the centennial cele- 
bration itself has served as a much needed stimulus to reflect on the 
significance of the events being commemorated. Since I have a con- 
siderable personal stake in the meaning of these events, I ought to be 
curious to determine what this stake is. 

Let me make it clear that I claim no special fitness for this task. I 
am not a descendant of the “Forty-seveners.” My personal arrival in 
this country came some sixty years later and, though I bless the event 
now, it was at the time completely involuntary. I have played no part 
whatsoever in the development of the “Colony.” Almost all my pro- 
fessional life, some thirty years of it, has been spent in the South, which 
of all sections of this country presents the strongest contrasts with the 
native and transplanted Dutch culture. 

It may be argued that these facts should make it possible for me to 
approach the subject with a certain degree of objectivity. But they 
have no power to counteract another limitation, to which I am entirely 
willing to confess. Cultural interpretation requires the power of gen- 
eralization. Having been brought up by philosophers in philosophy, 
I should have acquired some facility at this. Generalizing is with them 
an occupational necessity, for when one makes the whole universe 
one’s bailiwick, one can’t avoid becoming somewhat general in one’s 
conclusions. Unfortunately, I have not only never developed real pro- 
fessional skill in generalization but I have also gradually lost much of 


1This essay was presented as the annual address before the dinner session of 
the seventy-third annual meeting of the Historical Society of Michigan at 


Holland, October 10, 1927. Ed. 
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my former faith in it. ‘This loss of faith I genuinely regret, for without 
generalizations the course of human life seems confused and the mean- 
ings of the course of history are difficult if not impossible to identify. 
As for the cultural analyst and the cultural historian who is philo- 
sophically inclined, without generalization they are deprived of their 
most effective and popular literary device. 

It is in these categories that we find the horrible examples which 
shake the faith of those whose faith is not too strong to begin with. I 
recall to your mind the one-time idol of the lyceum platform and of 
aspiring literary clubs, Count Herman Keyserling. He would, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, offer a concentrated, all-inclusive, and final 
characterization of the culture of a race, nation, or period in one brief, 
dramatic statement. I specifically recall that at a luncheon in his 
honor at which I was a young and difhident guest, I finally: screwed 
up my courage and asked him about the Dutch, giving as my excuse 
that I was specially interested in that odd people. “Holland,” he said, 
quick as a flash and with the confidence of the born generalizer—and 
German scholarship at its worst, “Holland? Kunst in der Kueche!” 
Now no one would think of denying the “domestic” character of much 
of Dutch art. But Keyserling’s generalization was not only much too 
broad but was to some extent the result of misinterpretation, for it 
identified type of subject-matter with type of treatment. 

Pontifical announcements of this sort are a bit irritating. When 
they are humorous and thus only half-serious, they give some com- 
pensating intellectual pleasure. As an example of this type of general- 
izer, I recall to your mind the Henry L. Mencken of the days of 
his lusty and irresponsible youth, a period which unfriendly critics 
thought was abnormally prolonged. Let me recall specifically his char- 
acterization of the South: “Not an oboe player south of the Mason and 
Dixon line!” There is, to be sure, some truth in this dictum, for in 
musical development the South lags noticeably behind the East and 
did much more so when Mencken said this than now. The trouble is 
that such generalizations tempt the reader or hearer to continue in the 
same vein of irresponsibility. 

I could myself offer some characterizations of some elements or areas 
of Michigan Dutch culture; for example: “There isn’t a first class 
poker player among the graduates of Hope or Calvin College!” Far 
be it from me, as a graduate of one of these institutions, to affirm that 
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this statement is not literally true. But even if it were not, it would 
nevertheless contain an accurate cultural emphasis. Even if there 
were one or two, the existence of such mavericks would not be a re- 
flection on the sober habits of Hope and Calvin alumni in general. 
Hope College and Calvin College have each even produced a college 
president or two; but this is, again, no reflection on the soundness and 
genuineness of the scholarship of the output of these institutions. 

It is also possible to make some serious generalizations about the 
Michigan Dutch; for example: “The labor movement was not influ- 
ential in the furniture industry of Grand Rapids because of the large 
percentage of Dutch labor,” or “The Dutch Calvinists are not favor- 
ably inclined to paternalism in government.” But I have a deep mis- 
trust of these generalizations, first, because they are likely to be hasty, 
unrepresentative, and thus deceptive; and secondly, because, and this 
is the worst criticism to be made of this habit, they tempt the mind to 
rest in them, and consider the problem solved, or to apply them indis- 
criminately. The latter tendency was aptly described by a now for- 
gotten logician, William Minto, as “the bias of happy exercise.” 

Since I wish to avoid indulgence in this happy exercise, I shall not 
attempt any broad characterizations of the culture of the Dutch colo- 
nists. Nor shall I present any general propositions intended to define 
the influence of the Dutch colonists and their descendants on Ameri- 
can institutions. I wish particularly to emphasize the fact that it is 
my particular object to avoid affirming, explicitly or implicitly, any 
casual connections as historical facts. For such affirmations there are 
not at present sufficient data. 

I propose simply to make a comparison between a phase of the life 
of the Michigan Dutch colonists and some of the procedures and in- 
stitutions of our American democracy. I shall be concerned only with 
those Dutch immigrants who were of the Calvinist persuasion and who 
settled in what is known to students as the “Kolonie,” the colony, and 
its immediate environs; such cities, for example, as Grand Rapids, 
Muskegon, and Kalamazoo. The problem may be put in the form of 
two questions which are really one and the same question: What was 
there in the cultural commitments of the immigrants which was 
friendly and sympathetic to the traditional commitments of our democ- 
racy and which conditioned the colonists for life in this democracy? 
What institution or what phase of institutional life did the colonists 
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establish in Michigan which fitted easily into the American political 
scene? I propose to answer these questons by pointing out certain 
similarities and differences without, however, seeking to determine, 
or to even suggest, how the course of American political life was 
affected, if at all. In conclusion, I propose, in the approved Dutch 
fashion, to draw a moral. 

I was led to select this subject by several circumstances, all timely 
and relevant, but not of the same importance. While serving as a 
judge in the Holland centennial committee’s nation-wide essay con- 
test on the general subject of the contribution of the Dutch to Ameri- 
can life, I was struck by the readiness of the contestants to assert that 
the origins of most American democratic institutions are to be found 
in Dutch institutions. The historian, John Fiske, who was somewhat 
inclined that way himself, was the oft-quoted authority. My attention 
was also directed to my particular subject by a recent mild and brief 
but significant professional controversy between several of our Ameri- 
can philosophers, having to do with the question of Puritanism as a 
source of the basic principles of American democracy. Finally, there was 
the impulsion of the current demand, becoming daily more urgent, for a 
re-examination and restatement of the underlying principles of democ- 
racy. 

After due acknowledgment of the significance of the common project 
of the essayists, their sanguine inferences may be excused and dis- 
missed as the natural by-product of essays written “for the occasion.” 
The recent controversy over the relation of Puritanism and democ- 
racy, however, involves an old and basic issue. The discussion was 
this time precipitated by the publication of Ralph Barton Perry’s book, 
Puritanism and Democracy. It was concerned with the determination 
of the extent to which Puritanism and democracy are in agreement as 
to principles and procedures. It is well to remind ourselves at this 
point that, since identical practices may be based upon divergent 
principles, there are indeed two issues involved. 

The differences of opinion may be summarized as follows: One 
side emphasized the Puritan concepts of individual moral responsi- 
bility, of the spiritual dignity of the individual, of equality before 
God; and, in general, the anti-authoritarian, anti-autocratic, and pro- 
democratic concepts of Puritanism. The opposition emphasized the 
dogmas of the ultimate authority of God, of the commandments, and 
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of the whole Christian revelation; in short, the theocratic, authorita- 
rian, and, thus, the alleged anti-democratic doctrines of Puritanism. 
The side friendly to Puritanism said: Puritanism insists that man is 
a free and responsible agent and thus provides a firm foundation for 
belief in democracy. The opposition replied: Yes, but within paralyz- 
ing limits; for the supposedly free agent must initially accept the 
dogmas and derived principles and practices which have been revealed 
in Scriptures. Moreover, if the doctrine of predestination is accepted, 
the assertion that man is a free moral agent becomes meaningless and 
the very possibility of democracy is denied. 

It is interesting to note that one writer of the opposition party 
claimed that the white supremacy doctrine of the Calvinist South 
African Boers was by them asserted to rest on the Scriptures.? In this 
connection I am led to recall a curiosity in my father’s library, a book 
which claimed to prove that slavery was not contrary to the teachings 
of the Bible, since the Bible forbade the possession of a man’s soul but 
not of his body. The opposition generally implied that invidious 
racial distinctions and economic inequalities, if not actually justified 
and regularized, were at least declared inevitable as a consequence 
of Adam’s fall. 

The opposition has of course quite different notions as to the sources 
of the basic doctrines of democracy; claiming, variously, empiricism, 
rationalism, naturalism, the French revolutionary philosophers, and, 
more specifically, the demonstrable discoveries and proofs of the wholly 
secular social sciences. These are optimistic philosophies of social prog- 
ress, it is claimed, whereas Puritanism, and particularly the variety 
which was transported to the New England colonies, is basically de- 
terministic and pessimistic. The disagreement thus concerns the iden- 
tification of the final authority on which the principles and practices 
of democracy are supposed to rest, and is thus really a contributing 
factor to the third source of impulsion to which I referred above, 
namely, the current demand for a re-examination and restatement of 
these principles. 

With this controversy as a background, let us examine the principles 
and practices of the most clearly defined and probably the most im- 
portant institution which the Dutch Calvinist immigrants of Western 


2Harold Phillips, “Puritanism and Democracy—A Comment,” in The Journal 
of Philosophy, 43:414-18 (July 18, 1946). 
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Michigan brought with them to this country, namely, the Dutch Cal- 
vinist church, and compare its principles and practices with those of 
American political democracy. The organization of this church was, 
up to a certain point, purely democratic. A brief resume of its essen- 
tial features will establish the soundness of this assertion. 

The congregation of each church, consisting of the male members 
of the church, was a democratic body, in which all members had the 
right to vote. There was a consistory, composed of officers, named 
elders and deacons, who were elected by majority vote of the member- 
ship, and who had the duties and responsibilities of an executive com- 
mittee or governing board. The minister was also elected by majority 
vote of all the members of the congregation from nominees submitted 
by the consistory. New members were admitted by the consistory from 
the adult attendants of the church, who were usually sons and daugh- 
ters of the member families, after careful inquiry into the state of grace 
of the applicant, detailed examination on the doctrines of the church 
and related matters, “confession” of belief in these doctrines, and dec- 
_ laration of willingness to assume responsibilities as a church member 
and to submit to church discipline. In this matter of admission of new 
members, we obviously have a procedure similar to admission to politi- 
cal citizenship, involving voluntary choice, proof of adequate knowl- 
edge, and affirmation of loyalty. The procedures have at least one pur- 
pose in common, the assurance of an informed electorate. 

The rights of the church member were also in important respects 
analogous to those of the citizen of the democratic state. He had the 
privilege of voting for members of the governing body, which was in 
this respect a representative body, and for a minister when the occasion 
arose. He had the right of free discussion of matters of doctrine as well 
as of procedure. This right was not the right to deny, however, but only 
the right to interpret. Strangers to the Calvinist churches are usually 
surprised to learn that the humblest member has the right to question 
and even to challenge the doctrinal interpretations of his dominie. The 
relationship of parishioner to dominie is in this respect like that of pupil 
to teacher rather than that of subordinate to superior. I recall one min- 
ister who regularly had his consistory in to tea after the Sunday eve- 
ning sermon, on which occasion there was free, though respectful, 
discussion of the dominie’s exegesis and doctrinal pronouncements in 
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the day’s sermons, discussion which often lasted late into the night. 
The dominie’s own groceryman was a particularly active, and some- 
what contentious, member of this group. It will be clear from all this 
that, as far as doctrine was concerned, the emphasis was upon knowl- 
edge and conviction rather than upon institutional authority. 

In cases of serious difference of opinion, either with respect to inter- 
pretation of doctrine or to church government, the dissatisfied party 
had the right of appeal to higher church bodies. The first of these was 
the “klassis,” or classis, which was a representative body for a specific 
geographical area, composed of the ministers and elected lay delegates 
from the churches in this area, and meeting at stated intervals. Above 
the classes was the synod, the supreme representative body of all the 
congregations of the nation or of some otherwise defined extended 
geographical area. This, too, was a representative body, composed of 
elected clerical and lay delegates of the various classes. The powers 
of the synod included final judgment, which was acknowledged to be 
only human judgment, to be sure, on doctrinal matters, on matters of 
church government, and on cases of discipline; and control of institu- 
tions of higher education. Full and free discussion was not only per- 
mitted but invited, issues were decided by majority vote, and lay dele- 
gates were on an equal footing with the dominies. 

It is clear, therefore, that the organization of the government of the 
church of the Dutch colonists, in so far as structure and procedure are 
concerned, was essentially democratic. One is fully justified in draw- 
ing an analogy between the individual congregational meeting and the 
New England town meeting. The church member had much the same 
practice in democracy as the townsman. He was thus conditioned by 
his church experience for participation in secular affairs and for civilian 
citizenship. Both procedures implied recognition of the moral dignity 
and thus of the rights and responsibilities of the individual. 

As we proceed further and deeper with our analysis of the Calvin- 
istic church, important differences between the church and American 
political democracy appear. Some of these are not very important from 
the standpoint of this study; others weaken, if not destroy, the analogy 
which has been drawn above. Among the former is the fact that the 
government of the church was exclusively a male government. Women 
were educated in doctrine; they made confession and were exam- 
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ined and admitted to membership and were disciplined; but only the 
male, by implication the actual or potential head and thus the repre- 
sentative of a household, had the right to vote. 

A much more basic dissimilarity is the fact that the elected repre- 
sentatives of the members, the deacons and elders, for example, were 
not considered to be responsible to the electorate but to God. They 
were covenanted to do His will, not that of the members who elected 
them. This, one will recall, was also the accepted doctrine of the 
Covenanters and Congregationalists in early American colonial his- 
tory. This doctrine rests in the last analysis on the more basic doctrine 
that the individual’s relationship to God is mediated through Christ 
but not through an institution. Thus the interpretation of the will and 
the word of God is conceived to be, in the last analysis, the “right” of 
the individual, to be accomplished under divine guidance through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. Excommunication from the church is there- 
fore not a definitive judgment of the individual’s chance of salvation 
but merely of his fitness to belong to the denomination, that is, to the 
particular society of communicants involved. It should be noted here, 
’ parenthetically, that there is an element of mysticism present in this 
doctrine which is, however, so completely foreign to the theory of 
political democracy that no further reference need be made to it. These 
differences lead logically to the most important difference of all, name- 
ly, the commitment of the church to the belief that divine revelation 
is the source of its dogmas and that their authority is therefore absolute. 

Most believers in democracy would find this conception of 
the source of the principles of democracy and of the authority of the 
democratic state quite unacceptable and would insist that in the realm 
of principles the analogy between Calvinistic church and democratic 
state breaks down completely. Unfortunately, the dissenters are not 
agreed on a substitute. It is not practicable in a brief study such as 
this to discuss all the alternative theories or to present any one of them 
in detail. There is time and space here for only a summary identifica- 
tion of some of the theories of the source and authority of the basic 
principles of democracy. 

In the history of the philosophy of democracy, several such theories 
have become well established. There is the theory that the basic doc- 
trines of democracy are founded on the basic doctrines of Evangelical 
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Christianity, not the Calvinistic theological interpretation, mind you, 
nor any other sectarian interpretation, but what might be described 
as the general ethical interpretation of the principles of Christianity. 
Sharply opposed to this point of view are those who look upon the 
French pre-revolutionary and revolutionary philosophers as the true 
founders of the philosophy of democracy and who believe that the 
principles of democracy have a “natural” source, namely, the innate 
needs, interests, and capacities of the “natural” man, that man can 
discover these principles for himself by the “natural” light of the rea- 
son, and that these “natural” origins definitely and finally establish 
the authority of these principles. The essence of this point of view 
is the insistence upon the nature of man as the final source and ade- 
quate guarantee of the authority of the principles of democracy. This 
point of view is, of course, wholly secular and non-Christian, and con- 
sciously so, as these terms are understood by Calvinists and other 
Christian groups. 

There are several other theories which agree with the traditional 
rationalist point of view in holding that the source and the authority 
of the principles are secular but which have somewhat different no- — 
tions of the history of these principles and of the scope and extent of 
their authority. According to various empiricist schools, political insti- 
tutions and the moral ends which they are designed to realize are se- 
lected by men in the light of human experience. Since their authority 
rests on experience and since experience is cumulative and changing, 
this authority is not absolute but relative. Any basic document, our 
Constitution, for example, is merely a record of accumulated political 
wisdom to date and should be changed whenever social and economic 
changes make this advisable. 

The more conservative thinkers of this school believe that in the 
course of human experience certain general moral principles have pre- 
cipitated and that therefore consistency and continuity are assured to 
such social and political institutions as are based on these principles. 
The ends are fixed and permanent; only the means by which the ends 
are to be practically realized need to be changed. The less conserva- 
tive thinkers believe that so much change and adaptation are necessary 
in human experience that there must be provision for change even in 
the ends. The principle of evolution is operative in the realm of ends as 
well as in the realm of means. 
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At the extreme left of this school of thought there is, or seems to be 
emerging, a group of thinkers who wish to exclude all notions of per- 
manence and finality of ends. They are inclined to feel that life is 
an everlasting experiment, that consequently there are no enduring 
moral principles, and that under these circumstances, the best man can 
do is to devise a practical solution to each human conflict as this con- 
flict occurs. The only enduring purpose is the solution of conflict. 
Everything else is a matter of finding means to effect this. Govern- 
ment, therefore, is nothing but experimental social technique. Accord- 
ing to this point of view, the biggest obstacle to human progress are 
those people who claim to be “men of principle.” Unfriendly critics 
have, with considerable truth, claimed that this school of thought has 
nothing to offer except a completely unstable hand-to-mouth oppor- 
tunism. 

The attitude of the Calvinistic church to these theories can be 
inferred with a reasonable degree of certainty. If democracy is founded 
upon Christian ethics, this secular form of government would poten- 
. tially be in harmony with the principles and procedures of the gov- 
ernment of the church, and such a religious community as that of the 
Dutch colonists would in theory fit rather easily into the civil commu- 
nity. It will be recalled in this connection that some of the founding 
fathers and some of the early Puritan theologians considered Christian- 
ity to be the source of democratic principles. 

To rationalism, to the philosophy of the French revolutionary think- 
ers, to empiricism, to experimentalism, both moderate and extreme, the 
attitude of the Calvinists must necessarily be condemnatory. All of 
these philosophies of democracy have one fault, though in varying 
degrees; they base the authority of moral principles on human experi- 
ence and human choice. Even if the separation of church and state 
is postulated, such moral relativism would be unacceptable to the Cal- 
vinist. As for the position which we have designated as hand-to-mouth 
opportunism, this is so completely foreign to those who honor “a man 
of principle” above all men, as the Dutch Calvinists profess to do, as 
to place it at the completely opposite pole from the Calvinistic point of 
view. In short, should there be agreement in principle or procedure 
between these relativistic views and the views of the Calvinists, it 
would be purely coincidental. 
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These seem to be fair judgments, in theory. But as theory and 
practice are not always in harmony, the student of the experiences 
of the Dutch colonists in the American democracy must also inquire 
into the facts of the case. As far as my knowledge goes, no adequate 
systematic inquiry of this sort has as yet been made. What I have to 
say on this subject must, therefore, be taken as based on my own per- 
sonal experience; on some slight acquaintance with the recorded and 
reported facts and with the literature, and on recollections and impres- 
sions of the trends and tendencies as they were manifested in the later 
history of the Calvinistic church by first and second generations of the 
descendants of the original settlers. 

These sources indicate that very soon after the original settlements 
were established two divergent attitudes towards absorption in the 
stream of American life developed. These attitudes became more and 
more articulate and they ultimately became the subject of sharp debate 
in the Dutch religious journals and of positive conflict in the realm 
of action. The one attitude, which may be designated as conservative, 
advocated a policy of conscious isolation. Its proponents felt that 
American life was in principle and practice incompatible with the life 
to which the Calvinist was committed by his conscience and by his 
church. To preserve this way of life, it would therefore be necessary 
to remain as aloof as possible from the social, economic, and political 
life of the American communities and to maintain the church as 
a more or less isolated community within the state. Do your duty as a 
good citizen, to be sure, but on the jealous principle of giving to Caesar 
only what to Caesar is due. 

What the conservatives feared above all else was what they called 
“Americanization,” obviously a question-begging epithet, but useful at 
the time as the symbol of all that seemed a threat to the Calvinist way 
of life. This attitude was strengthened and nourished by the sus- 
picion of professional politics, as the colonists saw it in action. It must 
not be forgotten that the late part of the nineteenth century was the 
era of rough and ready politics. These sober folk were also greatly 
disturbed, if not repelled, by the “native” American’s absorption in 
business, by his devotion to sports and other forms of entertainment, 
and by his light-hearted and sentimental attitude toward religion. The 
spirit of American life was not congenial to them. 
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Those who took the liberal attitude, on the contrary, did so not be- 
cause they were willing to give up their religious principles or com- 
promise with those who did not share them but because they thought 
that there was a large neutral area in civil life in which the true Cal- 
vinist could function safely and effectively without denying, or even 
seriously endangering, his faith. Not isolation but carefully controlled 
fusion, not categorical opposition to everything characteristically 
American but selective adoption of what was “sound” in American 
life; this was the policy advocated by the liberal groups. 

There were many concrete manifestations of these competing ten- 
dencies. There is time to refer to only two. In communities which 
were predominantly Dutch, and thus of the Calvinist persuasion, the 
colonists soon began to take an active part in politics. In such commu- 
nities there was little pressure from the foreign environment and from 
unfriendly or unsympathetic social forces. But in communities in 
which the Dutch Calvinists were in the minority there was a strong 
tendency to remain isolated and a stubborn insistence on maintaining 
_ traditional institutions and ways of life. 

Our second reference is, as some of you may have expected, to the 
great schism in the Calvinist church which was initiated and com- 
pleted in the last twenty years of the nineteenth century and which 
resulted in the establishment of the Christian Reformed Church as 
distinct from the Dutch Reformed Church. Although it was in part 
the outcome of a doctrinal controversy, it was in part the result of a 
cultural differentiation. The established Dutch Reformed Church, 
which the colonists found here, had its roots in the early history of 
America, in the Knickerbocker past, and had long since found its 
place in American life. For the Dutch colonists of Michigan even the 
immediate past lay in the old country, where their church on its part 
had for many generations had a well-established and recognized place 
in the broader scene of national life. But the old country and the new 
were very different countries, and it was to be expected that the two 
currents of history and tradition would not immediately be fused into 
one. 

In conclusion, let me first of all repeat what has already been sug- 
gested, namely, that this brief study is not intended to be a complete 
or fully accurate picture of the religious institutional life of the Dutch 
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colonists. It is intended to suggest that here is an area which is well 
worth careful study and considerable painstaking research. For the 
Dutch colonists and their descendants account for a substantial ele- 
ment of the population of this state and for a contribution to its life 
which is of considerable historical and cultural interest. From the 
standpoint of the history of this state, this area is therefore worth in- 
vestigation. This is true, though to a lesser extent, for national history. 
In connection with the latter it is worth noting that colonization from 
the Netherlands occurred in three waves, beginning with the settle- 
ment of New Netherland. Because of the lapses of time between waves 
and the occurrence of cultural changes in the old as well as in the 
new country during these intervals, the student of cultural history 
may have occasion to make some interesting and productive compari- 
sons. 

And now for the promised moral of my own particular approach 
to this field of investigation. It is that the conscious and consistent 
voluntary commitment of the Dutch Calvinists to certain definite prin- 
ciples as the guiding basis for the democratic practices of their religious 
institutional life sets off, in sharp contrast, the current confusion in 
our thinking about the basic principles of our political democracy. It 
seems as if these days we can not agree on how democracy should be 
practiced. To cite only a few examples: How should we settle the 
capital-labor controversy? Should we grant the right of citizenship to 
those who are committed to destroy the form of government under 
which they claim this right? What is the right and wrong in this 
dispute over governmental limitation of individual rights? 

I do not mean to imply that it is possible to find foolproof formulas 
by which we can be guided to final solutions of these problems. But 
it does seem to me that we have not sufficiently tried one obvious 
remedy, namely, to identify the basic principles on which democratic 
practices are founded and by which they are justified. It is certain 
that we shall not be able to find, or will not be inclined to accept, ulti- 
mate dogmas and doctrines. But democracy, like every other social 
institution, must have some ethical basis. In our fundamental law, in 
our history, in our textbooks, in our speeches, there is constant and 
emotion-laden reference to the moral commitments of democracy. Is 
this pretense and hypocrisy or is it merely evidence of vagueness and 
confusion? 
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I can not believe that the only alternative to autocracy is, as its 
philosophers and practitioners claim, bungling, and uncertainty, and 
hand-to-mouth opportunism. Our faith in democracy rests on firm 
ground, but that faith needs the support of intelligence. We need 
clarification and restatement of the values we expect to realize by the 
democratic way of life. A clearer view of the principles of democracy 
than we now seem to have will give clearer direction to its practices. 

It would be wonderful if in the area of political democracy we knew 
as clearly what we believed and where we are headed as did the Dutch 
Calvinists in their religious life. ‘The certainty of the Dutch Calvinists 
is probably not for us. But we can not help being a little envious of it, 
and of their security and serenity. 





Gerrit J. Diekema: Orator 
William Schrier 


Gerrit J. DiEKEMA, SON OF IMMIGRANT PARENTS from the Nether- 
lands, who in 1849 arrived at the Holland religious colony of 1847, was 
born March 29, 1859; he died at The Hague December 20, 1930, while 
serving in the land of his parents as the United States’ envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary. These two dates embrace a 
versatile career as an outstanding citizen, lawyer, banker, orator, leg- 
islator, and diplomatist. 

Many and generous comments have been made concerning Dieke- 
ma’s gift of speech. He has been called “an orator with few peers,”? 
“a speaker of rare ability and charm,”? and “the most sought-after 
orator of his section of the state.”? Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
has said of him that “he had the gift of tongues, and he gave prodigally 
of this eloquence. It has touched every corner of our state and far 
beyond. .. . his was the persuasive power which flows only from crystal 
sincerity.”* 

Since time limits compel condensation, and since this meeting is in 
part sponsored by the Holland Centennial Commission to celebrate 
Holland’s centennial,* it was thought appropriate to confine this paper 
to a consideration of the influence of this community upon Diekema 
and of the influence which Diekema in turn exerted upon this com- 
munity. 

We celebrate this year the centennial of the settlement of this reli- 
gious colony under the leadership of the theologian-statesman, the Rev. 
Albertus C. Van Raalte. Diekema has been aptly referred to as “a child 
of the emigration.”® He was that in at least three distinguishable re- 
spects. First, he was inspired by the history of the colony; he studied 

1Detroit News, December 21, 1930. 

2Frank Sparks in the Grand Rapids Herald, December 21, 1930. 

3Arnold Mulder, “Grootmoeder’s Hundred Years,” in the Knickerbocker 
Weekly, 3:22 (January 10, 1944). 

4Michigan Alumnus, 37:520 (January 10, 1931). 

5This account of Diekema was read at the morning session of the annual 
meeting of the Historical Society of Michigan at Holland, October 10, 1947, 


held in collaboration with the Holland Centennial Commission. Ed. 
6The Leader, 1:424 (May 1, 1907). 
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its history, came to be considered an authority upon the subject and 
not only made frequent references to the colony in public addresses, 
but often delivered entire talks relating to the colony. One such was 
delivered before the Michigan Historical and Pioneer Society in Mus- 
kegon on February 17, 1915.7 

Diekema was “a child of the emigration,” in the second place, be- 
cause he was the son of Wiepke Diekema, an 1849 pioneer. Wiepke 
Diekema was an industrious, self-educated, God-fearing, and public- 
spirited farmer. Gerrit John Diekema frequently acknowledged his 
father’s influence upon his life and public speaking career. During 
his lifetime in politics, he spent considerable time on the “stump.” 
Quite literally, he began his “stump” speaking under his father’s tute- 
lage in that it is reliably reported that when Gerrit John was still a 
small boy, his father would lift him upon a stump, give him a subject, 
or ask others to do so, and ask him to speak upon the subject. 

Diekema was “a child of the emigration,” in the third place, in that 
he was greatly influenced by the colony’s founder, Van Raalte. Van 
Raalte’s influence upon Diekema was both direct and indirect. Direct 
in that Diekema was in his third year in Hope Preparatory School, a 
lad in the impressionable years of his life, when Van Raalte died in 
1876, so that he had opportunities for observing and hearing Van 
Raalte. Indirect in that both Diekema’s father and his pastor, the Rev. 
Henry Dosker, were both great admirers of Van Raalte; Dosker 
in fact in later years becoming the author of an admirable biography 
of Van Raalte.8 Diekema’s profound admiration for the founder of 
the colony was frequently expressed in his public speeches. Van 
Raalte was not only the spiritual leader of the colony, but also an able 
businessman, and a political and educational leader. Unlike Van 
Raalte, Diekema was not a theologian, although he was a religious 
leader among laymen. In the business, political, and educational areas 
of life, however, it is believed that Diekema’s life closely paralleled 
that of Van Raalte. 

In seeking to analyze Diekema as a speaker and to explain the out- 
standing influences operative upon him from the colony, Diekema’s 


7Published as “Holland Emigration to Michigan: Its Causes and Results,” in 
the Michigan History Magazine, 1:97-108 (October, 1917). 
— van Rev. A. C. Van Raalte, D.D. (Nykerk, The Netherlands, 
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colony origin and Dutch ancestry and environment accounted in large 
measure for his personality traits, his views upon public questions, the 
themes upon which he most frequently spoke, and one outstanding 
element of his literary style. 

William G. Bryant, the Netherlands consul at Detroit, said of 
Diekema: “He . . . possessed many of the fine characteristics of the 
people of the Netherlands, many of these characteristics being the re- 
sult of his Dutch ancestry.”® 

Bearing in mind that in 1930, the year of Diekema’s death, ninety 
per cent of the residents of Holland were still of Dutch descent, what 
were and are some of those outstanding characteristics? As a group, 
with of course individual exceptions, Dutch people are industrious, 
conservative, religious, patriotic,!° and, for the most part, predomi- 
nantly Republican in party afhliation since the Civil War.!! Diekema, 
as a person of Holland descent, possessed all of the Dutch character- 
istics enumerated, and presumably acquired them from his birth and 
residence in the cultural milieu of the colony. 

Diekema both practiced and preached industry. “Industry is the 
key to opportunity” ran like a constant refrain in many of his speeches 
throughout his life. 

A careful investigation of his utterances at the time of the so-called 
progressive movement, and statements of his contemporaries indicate 
that, like his Dutch ancestors, Diekema was innately conservative; 
insurgency was just not in his blood.1? In the campaign of 1912, 
Diekema elected to cast his lot with William Howard Taft rather than 
with his compatriot Theodore Roosevelt, and, in the stormy and 
memorable April Republican state convention of that year, was the 
acknowledged leader of the Taft forces. 

®Letter to the author, November 27, 1944. 

10In the specialized Calvinistic sense of believing strongly that people should 
take a participative interest in politics. 

11O0ttawa County has voted consistently Republican in every election since 
1864, when it voted 1,536 for McClellan to 1,345 for Lincoln. See Michigan 
Centennial History, 2:287 (Chicago, 1939); Jacob Van Hinte, Nederlanders in 
Amerika, 1:474; 2:464 (Groningen, The Netherlands, 1928); Floyd B. Streeter, 
Political Parties in Michigan, 1837-1860, 176-77 CLansing, 1916); and De 
Wachter, October 28, 1908. 

12In one speech he quoted with evident approval Nicholas Longworth’s well- 


known definition of an insurgent as “a Progressive who is exceeding the speed 
limit.” 
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That Diekema was religious was apparent from the devotion of his 
money, his time, and his talents to the activities of his church. For 
over twenty-five years he served as superintendent of the Hope Church 
Sunday School and also served for twelve years as the inspiring leader 
of a large Men’s Bible class. A typical comment upon his decease was 
that of Thomas N. Robinson, at a Rotary Club memorial service, who 
stated that “the dominating influence in Gerrit J. Diekema’s life was 
his Christianity.” 

Diekema had a very highly developed patriotic sense. His public 
speeches were filled with allusions of appreciation for the founders of 
America and for the liberty and freedom afforded by our form of gov- 
ernment. It is interesting to note in passing that his patriotic nature 
asserted itself early in life. For example, as a preparatory school senior 
in 1877, he wrote an article for the semi-monthly school newspaper, 
under the heading of “Foreign Correspondence,” recounting experi- 
ences of an imaginary visit to Constantinople. At the close he wrote: 
“When I see the ignorance, superstition, and idolatry of this people, I 
sometimes think—O, America, thou youngest of nations, yet most ad- 
vanced and wisest; how fortunate I am to be one of thy sons!”!3 In 
another issue, Diekema reported a Christmas holiday visit to Grand 
Haven and ended on this religious-moralistic patriotic note: 

Hail to our sister city Grand Haven! With the U.S. weather observatory 
on the Cutler House as a guide for all mariners. May its pastors stand upon 
the walls of Zion as heralds of the Gosple [sic]. May we hear that justice 
is done in the Court House. Let McBride prosecute the evil doer. Let our 
Board of Supervisors, that meets there twice a year, seek our County’s wel- 
fare. Let them be wise and sober men. So shall wisdom and justice be 
proclaimed from Grand Haven as it formerly was from Athens.!4 

Finally, Diekema came honestly by his Republicanism. His father 
and grandfather were Republican before him. An early reference says 
of him: “He is a Republican by birth, education, and from principal 
[sic].”15 As a matter of fact, there is some warrant for believing that 
Diekema’s loyalty to the Republican party was sometimes so extreme 
as to be made identical with loyalty to country. One speech from his 


13Excelsiora, a semi-monthly newspaper published in longhand by the A 
class of Hope College Preparatory Department, for November 17, 1876. 

14F xcelsiora for January 1, 1877. 

15Hope College Anchor, 4:107 (February, 1891). 
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library files, for example, bears the completely capitalized title: “Patri- 
otism and Republicanism, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

Diekema’s Dutch background not only affected his personality traits, 
as we have just seen; it was also influential in shaping his basic con- 
servative political philosophy as also his views upon such specific sub- 
jects as sound money, labor unionism, liquor legislation, imperialism, 
a strong navy, the Boer War, and the Bok peace plan. Upon these 
subjects, he shared the views of most other Hollanders.1® 

A few moments ago it was said that Hollanders were patriotic “in 
the specialized Calvinistic sense of believing strongly that people 
should take a participative interest in politics.” At this point let us 
amplify this a bit preparatory to showing how Diekema’s personal ad- 
herence to this principle greatly influenced the themes upon which 
he spoke. 

Participation in politics is inherent in the nature of Calvinism. John 
Calvin maintained that his adherents should not leave the community 
as the devil’s domain, but should have a sense of mission and purpose 
in the affairs of this world; he demonstrated that in his owm person 
in connection with his headship of the temporal government at Ge- 
neva.!? This close connection between religion and politics was notice- 
ably present in the early years of the colony settlement where the 
kerkeraad, the church consistory, exercised control of civil as well as of 
ecclesiastical affairs. The Calvinistic conception of the union of re- 
ligion with daily life received added impetus in 1898 from the tour of 
Holland settlements in this country by the theologian-statesman, the 
Rev. Abraham Kuyper. The Rev. Ame Vennema in 1897, a leader 
in the Reformed Church, who later in 1910 became president of Hope 
College, put the matter aptly and alliteratively when he said in a speech 
that “piety and patriotism went hand in hand.”!* The Rev. Albertus 
Pieters, a revered scholar of the Reformed Church in America, in 1924 

16Time limits prevent an expansion of this point here. See the author’s “A 
Rhetorical Study of the Political and Occasional Addresses of Gerrit J. Diekema,” 
3: 123-24, a University of Michigan doctoral dissertation, 1945. 

17Even today in the mother country, the Netherlands, a peculiar feature of 
Dutch political parties is their claim that their binding force is a religious prin- 
ciple. See Adriaan J. Barnouw, The Dutch, 248 (New York, 1940). 


18A manuscript copy of Vennema’s speech, “The Process of Americanization,” 
is in the possession of the Netherlands Museum, Holland. 
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stated the practical application of this principle as “neglect to use the 
vote is a sin against God.”!9 

Many times in public addresses Diekema indicated his belief in this 
central tenet of Calvinism, on one occasion putting the matter in these 
words: 

Calvin . . . taught that the duty of the individual was not to concentrate 
upon himself but rather to cooperate in furthering the will of God in this 
world. Born anew through grace, the Calvinist has a mission to carry out, 
namely to purify the life of the community and to uplift the state. No two 
separate spheres of action are permissible, for the influence of Christ should 
dominate every aspect of life. The virtuous must not withdraw from the 
world in order to remain pure, but must take their place in the community 
as active participants. 

Calvin united religion and daily life and taught that the better the 
or performed their daily tasks, the more they worked for the glory of 
God. 

Diekema’s whole life was an embodiment of his central belief that 
religion should be infused into politics. 

Since Diekema strongly believed this, we find the two themes of 
religion-morality and politics-citizenship the constantly reiterated 
themes of a life-time of public speaking. Often he spoke upon these 
subjects in almost the same breath, that is, he made joint, combined, 
interchangeable references to these thought patterns, so much so as to 
constitute a distinct aspect of his public speaking practice. Constantly 
Diekema “spiritualized” his secular themes. These subjects of politics- 
citizenship and _ religion-morality were absorbing passions with 
Diekema both at the beginning as also at the end of his career. For 
example, in 1881, in delivering the salutatorian address upon college 
graduation, his subject was “Virtue and Intelligence: the Foundation 
of a Free Government.” In 1883, next to his picture in the law class 
history published by the class, appeared this autobiographical state- 
ment: “To further the ends of justice, to protect the weak against the 
strong, to induce men to follow the paths of virtue and intelligence 
and thus strengthen the foundation of our free institutions, is my chief 
incentive to the study of law.”2! At the farewell banquet of the Ottawa 
County Bar Association in 1929, prior to Diekema’s departure for the 


19Holland Sentinel, October 22, 1924. 

20A copy of this address before the Leiden Pilgrim Fathers my a 
the Netherlands, July 12, 1930, is in the Diekema family files, pa 

*1 History of Law Class of 1883 of Michigan University, 51 ph vee 1883); 
also appears in Holland City News, January 8, 1931. 
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Netherlands, Judge Willis B. Perkins, recalling this motto next to 
Diekema’s name in the law school annual, said that his life showed 
he had lived up to it. In his speech of response upon that occasion, at 
the close of his career, Diekema referred to the same two themes in the 
same sentence, thus: “I peldge [sic] by my memory of our friendship 
and our service together that every effort of my mind and my labor 
will be devoted in the glorification of God and the American repub- 
i 

We turn now to a fourth influence of the colony upon Diekema. 
He lived in the cultural milieu of a religious colony, and the influence 
of this fact made its impact upon his life. He was reared by God-fearing 
and Bible-reading parents in a home where members of the family 
took turns in family devotions in reading the Bible and Pilgrim's 
Progress. His high school and college days were spent in an atmos- 
phere of daily chapel services, under the influence of teachers with 
ministerial backgrounds, in association with prospective ministers and 
missionaries.2? Diekema’s religious rearing in community, home, 
church, and school represented an influence which was reflected in 
his speech style. He injected voluminous religious and biblical refer- 
ences in his speeches, secular as well as religious, and this constituted 
a distinctive element in his oratorical practice. 

A few examples are herewith cited to show just how and in what 
connections Diekema wove these religious and biblical allusions into 
his speeches. Shortly after William McKinley’s assassination, Diekema 
expressed the sentiment: 

As on Golgotha’s heights the Son of Man was lifted up to draw all men 
to Him, so in his last hours of transfiguration our beloved President drew 
the eyes of all men to God, and we as a people then and there made a new 


covenant that the God of our fathers and McKinley’s God shall be our 
God.?4 


When Roosevelt succeeded McKinley as president, Diekema said: 


22Holland City News, October 10, 1929. 

23At the inception of Hope College, the two main purposes of the institution 
were to train ministers of the gospel and to prepare missionaries for foreign serv- 
ice. See Ame Vennema, “The Rise and Progress of Hope College,” in the 
Michigan History Magazine, 4:287-98 (January, 1920). 

24“McKinley memorial address,” Holland, September 27, 1901, in the Die- 
kema family files, page 11. 
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“Elijah’s mantle has fallen upon Elisha,” and Roosevelt was described 
as one who “like Daniel of old, dares to do right.” Robert M. LaFol- 
lette’s followers were compared “to those who gathered in the Cave of 
Adullum.” Of the United States at the time of the Civil War he said: 
“What God hath joined together let not man put asunder.” In describ- 
ing trusts, Diekema said: “A trust is conceived in sin and born in iniq- 
uity.” He said of William Jennings Bryan: “As Ephraim is wedded 
to his idols, so Bryan is wedded to silver.” At a pro-Boer mass meeting, 
Diekema said: “Like Aaron and Hur of old, we can uphold the hands 
of Paul Kruger, the Moses of the Transvaal.” Again, of the Boer war 
situation, he said: “The Boers cry to humanity for the bread and fish 
of liberty and independence. Chamberlain offers them the stone of 
suzerainty and the serpent of paramountcy.” Or again: “As David 
with his sling-shot slew proud Goliath; as Shamgar with his ox-goad 
slew six hundred men; as Samson with the new jaw-bone of an ass 
slew a thousand Philistines, so England’s mighty men have fallen be- 
fore the Humble Boer.” 

Speaking of “the illegitimate use of money in politics,” Diekema 
said: “I appeal to you tonight to fearlessly stand guard on the walls and 
in the watch-towers, and to sound the alarm when you see any sign of 
the enemy, lest posterity should read the handwriting upon the wall: 
‘Mene mene, tekel upharsin.’ ”25 

In common with many others of the day, such as Albert J. Beveridge, 
Diekema was motivated by the conception of “the white man’s burden,” 
and ascribed a religious motivation to our ventures into the policies of 
national expansion and imperialism at the turn of the century. In 
speaking upon this subject, he used these biblical references: 

As the most enlightened and most Christian nation we are set upon a 
hill, and cannot hide our light under a bushel. As in religion our motto 
is “saved to save,” so in statesmanship our motto must be “liberated to 
liberate.” We have the priceless jewel of liberty and woe to us as a nation 
if we hide it in a napkin.?® 

A final good example of an intermixture of religious references in a 
political address, which incidentally also shows Diekema’s extreme 


25“The Man of the Hour,” an address before the Century Club, November 
26, 1906, in the Diekema family files, page 11. 

26“The campaign of 1900,” an undated address in the Diekema family files, 
page 11. 
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Republicanism, perhaps is that in a speech to a group of Republican 
young men. Here are the two short opening paragraphs: 

Young men, high ideals, and the Republican Party. Here certainly there 
is a most inspiring trinity, and, being of the orthodox faith, it is up to me 
to show that there is a unity in this trinity and that as the three Christian 
graces, Faith, Hope and Charity, are inseparably linked together, so youth, 
high ideals, and Republicanism are not antagonistic or discordant, but form 
an essential unity. 

In every sphere of human endeavor, in every age and clime, young men 

have greatly distinguished themselves. 
Diekema then listed such secular figures as Alexander the Great, Han- 
nibal, Alexander Hamilton, William Pitt, Edmund Burke, Thomas 
Jefferson, Grotius, and Napoleon in close proximity to such biblical 
characters as Samuel, Saul, David, John the Baptist and closed the 
speech thus: 

When young John the Baptist in his prison dungeon began to doubt, 
he sent out two of his disciples to Jesus with the question: “Art Thou He 
that should come or do we look for another?” Quickly came the answer: 
“Go and show John the things which you hear and see.” 

So young men when in political doubt, go hear and see what the Re- 
publican party has done. 

This concludes the analysis of the influence of the Holland commu- 
nity upon Diekema, the speaker. In summation, it was shown that his 
birth and residence in this community influenced his personality as 
a speaker, his views upon public problems, the themes upon which he 
spoke, and the language in which he clothed his thoughts. 

Two preliminary observations perhaps should first be made before 
attempting an analysis of Diekema’s influence upon the community of 
Holland. First, whatever influence Diekema exerted upon his times 
came about primarily because of his speaking ability. It was his ability 
as a public speaker that brought him before the public for almost a 
half century of public life; where he exerted influence in ways not 
directly related to speech, it was through the large number and variety 
of his public addresses which first made it possible for him to do so. 
His influence as a speaker and as a person, therefore, to all intents and 
purposes, are identical. Second, care must be exercised in drawing final 
conclusions, since, in the final analysis, we are dealing with abstrac- 
tions, and measuring the extent and nature of any person’s influence is 
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speculatve at best. There are many pitfalls in reasoning, such as the 
danger of confusing cause and result. For example, I do not personally 
share the view of some that our town is predominantly Republican 
because of Diekema’s lifelong residence and political activity here. I 
believe it would be equally logical to contend that Diekema was Re- 
publican because of his Republican surroundings. 

Unlike his nationally better-known contemporaries, such as La Fol- 
lette, Bryan, Beveridge and Roosevelt, Diekema’s reputation as a 
speaker never became national in scope. Through his political and 
occasional addresses, however, Diekema made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the business, civic, educational, religious, and political life of 
his local community. That he was claimed as one of them by the 
Holland-American community is indicated by the many invitations 
he received to speak in the Dutch language and by the political sup- 
port which religious and secular, English and Dutch-language news- 
papers and magazines solicited for him upon the grounds of his Dutch 
extraction. Diekema, in turn, accepted the role which his fellow Hol- 
landers of Dutch descent called upon him to play. Before audiences 
that were not Dutch, he proudly referred to his Holland extraction; he 
studied the history, the culture, and the language of his ancestral 
beginnings. As a result, he was frequently called upon to address 
Dutch gatherings, such as Knickerbocker clubs, and in general iden- 
tified himself so intimately with the Hollanders in this country that 
this consideration was later in some measure responsible for his being 
chosen as minister to the Netherlands. 

Time does not permit an enumeration here of the many contribu- 
tions Diekema made to the business, civic, and religious life of the 
community, although these were substantial. I should like to point 
out one outstanding educational contribution: his influence upon the 
growth and development of Hope College. His thirty-seven years of 
service on the Board of Trustees, thirty-five of them as its secretary, 
involved him necessarily in decisions affecting the development of the 
college. At the civic banquet tendered Diekema in 1923, the then 
president of Hope College, Dr. Edward D. Dimnent, said that “it was 
largely through the guiding hand of Mr. Diekema for forty years that 
the school has become what it is today.” 


27Holland City News, March 22, 1923. 
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As to Diekema’s political influence in the organizational side of poli- 
tics, Diekema was for decades the main power in the Republican party 
county convention, as would be only natural in one who served so 
long as chairman of the State Central Committee and in one who was 
active as a speaker in every national campaign since 1896. In his own 
personal participation, that is, in running for elective office himself, 
here he had his ups and downs. Every time he was elected, the elec- 
tion served as an index to show the trust reposed in him by the local 
electorate. But by the same token when either he or his candidates 
were defeated, as for example Taft in 1912, there is evidence that his 
political influence was not uniformly high.?8 The local electorate sup- 
ported him very liberally in his 1916 run for the gubernatorial primary 
nomination, the last time he ran for elective office, and toward the close 
of his life, the appointment as minister was hailed with general popular 
acclaim. 

Concerning the nature of Diekema’s influence, Senator Vandenberg 
said of Diekema at his funeral that “his was the willing heart of the 
crusader.” We have here a problem in semantics, in meanings. If this 
term “crusader” was used in the sense that he was always ready to be 
helpful, to give a speech for worthy causes such as the Red Cross, then 
that is most assuredly true. But if this word “crusader” was used in 
its ordinarily accepted sense as one who was in the vanguard of reform, 
fighting entrenched wrong in its early and unpopular stages, the results 
of my study would indicate that this statement of the senior senator 
simply is not correct. Diekema did not possess reform inclinations. 
Rarely in his political and occasional speeches, with the exception of his 
vigorous espousal of the cause of public as opposed to parochial schools 
and perhaps also of his advocacy of woman suffrage in the face of gen- 
eral Holland opposition, did he speak views contrary to the already 
accepted views of his auditors. He was more a community spokesman 
than a crusader. 

He was the voice of the community of Holland. Henry Van Dyke, 
one of his predecessors as minister to the Netherlands, addressing the 
Holland Society of New York upon the subject, “The Typical Dutch- 

28One is tempted at this point to speculate as to why Diekema’s political 
influence was not greater among Hollanders. Van Hinte attributes it in part 


to the fact that he was too liberal for many of the Dutch in his failure, for ex- 
ample, to join in the anti-Masonic crusade. See Nederlanders in Amerika, 2:452. 
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man,” said that, among other qualities descriptive of the Dutchman, 
was that of being “a man of few words.” That was not true of Diekema; 
he was far in advance of his fellow Hollanders in his ability to manipu- 
late words; he was therefore the logical one to whom this community 
turned in its joys and sorrows. At dedications, Memorial Days, and 
memorial services for departed members of the community, he served 
a useful and necessary role as the mouthpiece of the community. When 
there was an occasion for spontaneous rejoicing, as at Armistice Day, 
it was Diekema to whom the community instinctively turned to voice 
its feelings; when the community was plunged into grief and mourn- 
ing, as at the death of President Warren G. Harding in 1923, it was 
Diekema who gave the memorial address before over two thousand 
people in one of Holland’s largest churches. 

Through his role as community spokesman, through his speaking, 
Diekema did considerable toward promoting the Americanization of 
the community. As has been said, Diekema had a highly developed 
patriotic sense and through his addresses he constantly touched upon 
the theme of Americanism, inculcating a love for our institutions. He 
sought this objective as a conscious goal. And there was need for such 
a spokesman. Dutch immigrant communities such as Holland pre- 
sented a complex, confusing, and conflicting problem as to their Ameri- 
canization. On the one hand, their stress upon the Calvinistic doctrine 
of “uniting religion and daily life” led them to participate actively in 
government, and the Dutch love of religious and political freedom led 
them to accommodate themselves readily to the problems of self-gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, there were a number of factors tending 
to retard Americanization, such as hesitancy to use the English lan- 
guage in church services; the fact that some of the original colonists, 
unlike Van Raalte, wanted to remain aloof and apart from American 
life; and the fact that from the time of the original settlement until 
1924, with the passage of the Johnson law, there was continued immi- 
gration of newcomers who naturally settled among Hollanders already 
here, thus tending further to delay assimilation. 

Thus, there were many ramifications to the problem of the Ameri- 
canization of Hollanders, and many influences were working at cross- 
purposes. It would appear that Hollanders of Kent and Ottawa coun- 
ties represented a fertile field for the acceleration of the Americaniza- 
tion process. Here was an audience waiting for a message of Ameri- 
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canization. In my judgment, Dickema, in his person as a patriot and 
as a speaker with his patriotic themes, supplied as much as any other 
one person that message for which his audiences were ripe, to which 
message their characteristics were amenable and to which they could 
and did respond. In short, through his speaking, Diekema assisted per- 
ceptibly in the Americanization of his home community. 

In summation, Diekema influenced the business, civic, and religious 
life of the community of Holland. He contributed to its educational 
life, particularly by his connection with Hope College. Politically, he 
was the community spokesman, and contributed greatly toward the 
Americanization of this community whose centennial we celebrate. 








Dutch Settlement in Michigan: 1850-1940 
Edited by Henry S. Lucas 


THE CELEBRATION IN 1947 OF THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY Of the 
founding of the city of Holland and the beginning of the Dutch settle- 
ments in western Michigan has reminded the people of Michigan of 
the significant part Dutch immigrants have had in the development 
of western Michigan. Holland, Zeeland, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Grand Haven, Spring Lake, and Muskegon teem with the descendants 
of Dutch immigrants. A casual inspection of the city directories or 
telephone directories of these places will reveal long lists of unmistak- 
ably Dutch names extending over many pages. Many a farming com- 
munity in the neighborhood of these cities has a population almost 
wholly Dutch. Surely these facts are due to very special circumstances 
which the historian who has an eye for the unusual in the deeds of 
man should feel called upon to explain. 

‘That the sources of the history of Dutch immigration to Michigan 
and to other states of our country should be published and thus be 
made available for future generations requires no special plea. Such 
sources exist in remarkable abundance, for the most part in the remi- 
niscences of pioneer Hollanders or their descendants of the first or 
second generation. Of these accounts one of the most interesting is 
the biographical sketch by Jan Vogel, founder of Vogel Center, which 
was published in the July-September, 1946 issue of the Michigan 
History Magazine. The following four sketches serve to supplement 
the statements of Jan Vogel, for they illustrate the expansion of Dutch 
settlement beyond the original limits of the Dutch colony, or de Kolo- 
nie as the Hollanders long called it, in Ottawa and Allegan counties. 

The first of these memoirs to be selected is one by Cornelius Steketee 
on the “Hollanders in Muskegon, 1850-97,” which was prepared to be 
read at the semicentennial celebration held in Holland on August 25 
and 26, 1897. Cornelius Steketee, son of Jan Steketee, one of the 
leaders of the immigrants who left Borssele in the province of Zeeland 
in April, 1847, and helped found the village of Zeeland in Ottawa 
County, was born on June 27, 1831. In 1864 he took up his residence 
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in Muskegon, where he found employment with such prominent lum- 
ber firms as Marsh and Ross and the Ryerson Mills Company. His 
death occurred on October 27, 1899. His sketch, written one year 
before, is based upon his own memory and is entirely reliable. Benja- 
min H. Telman’s “Hollanders in Muskegon Politics, 1872-1914,” the 
second of the sketches herewith presented, supplements Steketee’s 
reminiscences at many points. Telman served as city recorder and 
treasurer and was thoroughly acquainted with Muskegon politics. 
This sketch originally appeared in the Muskegon Chronicle of April 
9, 1914. It is published here with certain editorial changes, such as 
the spelling of proper names and the insertion of a few dates. 

The last two accounts relate more particularly to the religious life 
and church matters of the Hollanders who moved into the counties of 
Michigan north of Muskegon. The Rev. Josias Meulendyke’s sketch 
is a reliable history of these settlements from about 1867 to 1897. It 
was prepared to be read at the semicentennial celebration mentioned 
above. Meulendyke was born of Dutch immigrant parents at Roches- 
ter, New York, in 1849, graduated from Hope College in 1873 and 
from the theological department of Hope College in 1876. He held 
several pastorates in the Reformed Church in America. From 1885 to 
1890 he was stationed at Fremont, and from 1890 to 1892 served as 
classical missionary (that is, as missionary representing the classis of 
Holland in the Reformed Church in America) in the communities 
whose history he recounts in his memoir. The concluding sketch is 
an historical account of a single congregation in the Reformed Church, 
that of Atwood. Written in 1941 by the late Mrs. Lucy Klooster, a 
member of the congregation, who lived in Atwood all her life, this 
account is as reliable as to facts and spirit as any of the preceding three. 

These articles constitute a valuable set of documents illustrating the 
religious life, church organization, practical experiences, aspirations, 
and success of the Dutch immigrant to Muskegon and to other places 
in Michigan north of Muskegon. 








HOLLANDERS IN MUSKEGON: 1850-97 


Cornelius Steketee 


‘THE REQUEST FOR A PAPER DEALING WITH THE PIONEER HoLLANDERS 
of Muskegon and the progress they have made allowed me so little 
time that I can scarcely do justice to the subject, and so I pray that 
any shortcomings and omissions be kindly overlooked. I have, how- 
ever, secured the names of as many of the pioneers as possible. 

Until 1859 Muskegon County constituted a part of Ottawa County. 
In that year the state legislature organized Muskegon County and 
designated their village of Muskegon as its county seat. The first 
Hollanders there;-in 1850, so far as I can ascertain—were two young 
ladies who worked in boarding houses. One of them married Mr. Isaac 
Lloyd who died some years ago. In 1850 Leonard D’Ooge served as 
mail carrier, making the journey on horseback all the way from Grand 
Rapids to Muskegon. 

Tam unable to learn of any other Hollanders who settled in Muske- 
gon until the year 1856, except a man named Meyer who soon moved 
away. John Beukema, a Groninger, settled here in 1856. He was the 
father of one of the city’s mail carriers. Other Hollanders who came 
here at that time were Izaac Brandt and his brother, Cornelius Wage- 
naar (or Wagener), Sr. and family, Jan Bronson, Arends Dobbema, 
Cornelius Hoeksema, Maarten Penny, A. Slaghuis, Egbert N. Van 
Balen (also spelled Baalen), Pieter Hofman, Aart van Arendonk, 
Cornelius Achterom, and some others. ‘This was the advance guard 
of a steady stream of Dutch immigrants to Muskegon, so numerous 
that at the present time a quarter or more of our population is made 
up of Hollanders. At present Muskegon’s population is between 22,000 
and 28,000. During the earlier days there were six sawmills in Muske- 
gon, and employment was easy to secure. There was no railroad 
leading to Muskegon, and as the roads to Grand Haven and Grand 
Rapids were newly made and impassable, travel was mostly on foot. 
But as the population grew and industry became more important, boats 
began to operate and stage lines were established so that travel became 
easier. The stage lines to Grand Haven and Grand Rapids were suc- 
ceeded by railroads. At present Muskegon has three railroads. 
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Opportunity to work attracted the industrious Dutch immigrant. 
Nearly all of the firstcomers were poor laboring men who depended 
on their daily labor for a living. They saved some of their earnings 
which enabled them to send for relatives and friends in the Old Coun- 
try. Three-fourths of our Dutch citizens, it is estimated, originally 
came from the province of Groningen. A devout Christian people, the 
first arrivals never forgot to worship God. They met in the house of 
Cornelius Wagenaar, Sr., who, with A. Slaghuis and Egbert N. Van 
Balen, read sermons and gave edifying discourses. 

At first from seven to ten families attended such meetings. But they 
were dissatisfied with this inadequate church life, and so took steps to 
organize a congregation. This was accomplished in June, 1859, when 
at a preliminary meeting, Dominie Pieter J. Oggel,! in behalf of the 
Reformed Church, presided. Thus was inaugurated the first Holland 
Reformed Church of Muskegon. Klaas Zuidema and Jan De Haas were 
chosen elders, Izaac Brandt and G. Nanninga deacons. In August, 
1863, a call was issued to Dominie W. A. Houbolt? of Albany, New 
York, who accepted and arrived in May, 1864. Soon a small church 
structure was erected on Spring Street on the spot occupied by the 
present church of the same congregation. 

Other congregations gradually came into existence. The First Chris- 
tian Reformed congregation was founded in 1867, Dominie Leendert 
Rietdijk® serving as its pastor from 1870 till 1872. A second congrega- 
tion was organized in 1887 of which Dominie Andreas Keizer* served 
as pastor from 1888 till 1891. The rapid growth of the Christian Re- 
formed group necessitated the organization of a third congregation, 
which was effected in 1889, Dominie Pieter Kosten® serving as pastor 
from 1889 till 1892. Meanwhile the membership of the Reformed 

1Pieter J. Oggel was born in the Netherlands and became a minister of the 
Reformed Church in America. He died December 13, 1869. 

2W. A. Houbolt was born in the Netherlands, studied in the Christian Re- 
formed Theological School at Kampen, the Netherlands, served several congre- 
gations in the Reformed Church in America, and returned to the Netherlands in 
Ta aia Rietdijk was born in the Netherlands in 1842, served several con- 

egations in the Christian Reformed Church in this country, and died at Mus- 

egon in 1889. 

4Andreas Keizer was born in the Netherlands in 1857, served several congre- 

gations in the Christian Reformed Church in this country, and died in 1935. 


5Pieter Kosten was born in the Netherlands in 1845, served several congre- 
gations in the Christian Reformed Church in this country, and died in 1938. 
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church grew more slowly so that a new congregation, the Second Re- 
formed, was not organized until 1891 when Dominie Gerrit H. Hos- 
pers® came as its first pastor. Each of these five congregations possesses 
a commodious church building and also an excellent parsonage. 

Muskegon was a kind of mecca for poor people seeking labor, which 
they readily found in the sawmills. Thus Willem Moerdyk’ during 
his vacations while a student at Hope College, as well as other students, 
came to Muskegon to earn some money with which to prosecute their 
studies. Everybody who wanted work got it and at good wages. The 
sawmills increased in number until there were as many as thirty-four 
or thirty-six. Some of the Hollanders organized as crews to load boats 
with lumber at a fixed rate per hour and per boat. Such workers 
earned as much as $5 or $6 per day, but this kind of work was not very 
steady. It happened frequently that there were no vessels in the harbor 
for them to load and so they would be idle. During these earlier days 
lumber was carried to Chicago in sailing ships. Later barges took their 
place whereupon fewer of the Hollanders found employment in load- 
ing lumber and their wages also went down. As the number of laborers 
increased, work became more and more difficult to procure, and wages 
steadily tended to be reduced. The laborers, not being accustomed to 
work with machinery because most of them had come from farms in 
the Old Country, frequently met with accidents. Some were killed, 
some suffered fractures of arms or legs, others lost fingers, etc. 

One horrible accident occurred a few years ago. Someone had in- 
vented the refuse burner and one of these devices was erected near one 
of the mills. Pieces of bark, sawdust, and other waste were brought to 
it from all parts of the mill by an endless belt. So hot was the fire in 
the burner that it burned everything no matter how wet or green it 
might be. The son of Albert Doornbos fell into this fire and was burned 
alive in a few minutes. The father met with a second misfortune when, 
a year or two later, his wife died, being struck by lightning. 

The Hollanders who settled in Muskegon were hardworking, indus- 
trious, and economical. Through faithful work and careful saving, 
they soon had some dollars laid up for a rainy day. Soon many a Hol- 


6Gerrit H. Hospers was born at Pella, Iowa, in 1864. In 1947 he was an 
emeritus pastor living at East Williamson, New York. 

TWillem Moerdyk was mys from Hope College in 1866 and from the 
Theological Department o 


Hope College in 1869. 
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lander who formerly seemed fit only to labor in sawmills opened grocery 
| ° stores, boot and shoe stores, meat markets, and other businesses. One 
‘firm deserves special mention. Johannes Mulder and Adriaan Mulder, 

now dead, erected a large brick block on the corner of Pine and Myrtle 

Streets. They came from the Old Country without any money, worked 

in a lathmill and after a while opened a grocery store. A big fire swept 

away their wooden buildings along with those of many other people. 
But in a few days after this misfortune they took heart and began to 
erect the splendid brick structure just mentioned. John A. Tinholt 
now occupies one of the stores, dealing in drugs; the Van der Made sis- 
ters, Effie, Mattie, and Orpha, assist their father, William Van der 
Made, in a millinery enterprise; and Charles Brower, a son-in-law of 
Johannes Mulder and dealer in insurance, occupies a room in the 
building. Another block, on the corner of Spring and Myrtle Streets, 
built by Gerrit Wagener (Wagner), a son of Cornelius Wagenaar, Sr., 
is used as a grocery by Martin Knoeihuizen. 

To give the names of all the Hollanders engaged in some business 
would, however, require too much space and time. As near as I can 
ascertain, the Hollanders at the present moment are operating at least 
twenty-four grocery stores, some of which are doing an extensive busi- 
ness; eight or ten meat markets; two drugstores; one drygoods store; 
and two or three handle dry goods along with groceries. I myself had 
a large boot and shoe shop, but there also were two or three smaller 
boot and shoe businesses in Muskegon. Two or three Hollanders are 
in the hardware business. The firms of John Boersema and Company 
and Karel and Dekker Company occupy their own buildings, which 
are constructed of brick. Two large furniture stores are operated by 
Hollanders, one by John D. Van der Werp, another by Nicholas G. 
Van der Linde. A third and smaller is owned by George D. Van der 
Werp. Three or four of our Dutch countrymen are in the flour and 
feed business, two have gristmills, two are conducting ladies’ furnish- 
ing goods establishments, Henry D. Baker (formerly spelled Bakker) 
has a large bookstore and owns the brick block in which his business 
is housed, and Arend and Andrew Clostingk have a bookbindery. 
Wilham J. Steketee is half-owner of one of our daily papers in con- 
nection with which he operates a book and job printing and book- 
binding establishment. Several Hollanders have barbershops; three 
are in the undertaking business; Henry E. Langeland owns a planing 
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mill and box factory, does an extensive business; and many of our peo- 
ple earn their livelihood in his mill. John Lankheet operates a large 
bakery in a splendid brick block which he owns. Two or three others 
are engaged in the same business but on a smaller scale. At present 
there are four physicians among our Dutch people: John Van der 
Laan, Henry S. Baron, Rynsberg, and Jacob Oosting. 

That the Hollanders in Muskegon have enjoyed the respect of their 
neighbors who are not of Dutch descent is shown by the fact that the 
latter have helped to elect many of them to public office. Martin 
Waalkes served three years as mayor, was county treasurer for two 
years, and also was deputy county treasurer. Others to hold office 
were: John Hulst, city recorder; Alice Brandt, assistant city recorder, 
for several years; Benjamin H. Telman (Tellman), city weighmaster; 
Henry J. Van Zalingen, county treasurer; Egbert N. Van Balen, John 
De Haas, Izaac Brandt, John H. Banninga, Johannes Mulder, and 
Cornelius Steketee, directors of the poor. The following holding office 
at the present moment among the Dutch are: Dr. John Van der Laan, 
member of the board of education; Leonard Eyke, city treasurer; John 
D. Van der Werp and Cornelius Karel, supervisors; William Bierema, 
. alderman; John Van der Werp, judge of probate; and Nicholas G. 
Van der Linde, coroner. Peter Mulder and Charles J. Beukema have 
responsible positions in the post office. 

In June, 1874, Muskegon was visited by a disastrous fire, but the 
part of the city occupied by the Hollanders escaped destruction. Never- 
theless, a number of our people lost their homes and businesses. A 
second extensive fire occurred in 1891 when a large number lost their 
homes and stores. Among the buildings destroyed was the First Chris- 
tian Reformed Church on Terrace Street, but it was speedily replaced 
by a brick church and parsonage. 

Our Dutch people, coming as they did in most cases from the farm 
lands of the Old Country, were not satisfied with life in the city. Many 
a Hollander moved out of town, bought some land, and began to raise 
vegetables for city consumption. Chief among these was Julien Bie- 
rema, who inaugurated celery farming in the environs of Muskegon. 
Beginning on a small scale, he soon proved that this was a profitable 
enterprise and gradually extended his business. Others followed his 
example and at present about fifteen Hollanders are engaged in this 
lucrative activity. Not only is celery raising profitable for the farmers 
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but it provides steady labor for a large number of our people. The 
enterprising Hollander can prove to our American brethren that low 
land is good for something provided it is properly managed. Formerly 
these lands were regarded as good for nothing and could be purchased 
for a song. But today all this has changed. Today Muskegon celery 
enjoys a good market in Chicago and other cities, and this season 
(1897) many carloads are being shipped as far as New York. 

During the early days of Muskegon’s existence, when Hollanders 
first began to settle here, the city was an excellent market for butter, 
eggs, and all sorts of provisions. Several Hollanders who lived in 
Grand Haven and Holland and owned sailing vessels made regular 
trips to Muskegon. But their profitable business was cut short when 
the railroads came to Muskegon and the surrounding country became 
settled by farmers. 

In education our people have always shown keen interest. They 
send their children to the public schools. If they want them to learn 
the Dutch language, parents send them to the Christian schools. 

North Muskegon also attracted Dutch settlers. At present three 
Hollanders are engaged in business in this suburb of Muskegon: 
John Dyk, dealer in flour and feed; and James E. Balkema and John 
Balkema, dealers in general merchandise. These men are doing a 
profitable business and own their own store buildings. John Balkema 
is the present mayor of North Muskegon. 


HOLLANDERS IN MUSKEGON POLITICS: 1872-1914 


Benjamin H. Telman 


THE PLEASING DUTY HAS BEEN ASSIGNED TO ME to give a little history 
on Holland politics in Muskegon County. 

Three men of the Dutch race have been elected mayor of Muskegon 
and altogether served the city for nine out of the forty-four years since 
Muskegon was incorporated. So practically one-fifth of the period 
during which Muskegon has been a city Holland burgomasters have 
filled the office. It speaks well for the Holland mayors that each of 
them served more than one term. Martin Waalkes, who was elected 
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in 1888, officiated for three terms. Leonard Eyke was elected twice 
and Harry Rietdyk broke the record of service in the city by winning 
in four successive contests. 

Charles Van der Linde was defeated in the race for the office of 
mayor in 1898 by Ansel F. Temple, and you all remember the “Dutch 
race” between Mr. Rietdyk and Mr. Langeland. 

Up to 1872, the Hollanders of Muskegon do not seem to have had 
any ambition along political lines although they were quite numerous 
and many had become naturalized. 

Egbert Van Balen, well known to the older members of this society, 
was the pioneer candidate of our race in Muskegon. Mr. Van Balen 
was an old resident and I think followed the occupation of a tallyman. 
It was in 1872 that he was elected director of the poor, a position he 
filled for several terms. 

Isaac Brandt was the next Hollander who was entrusted with a 
local office, having been elected director of the poor in 1874. Mr. 
Brandt filled this place for several terms. He was one of the early 
Dutch settlers and was popular with all nationalities. 

John De Haas, one of the few survivors of the genuine pioneer ele- 
ment of the city and for close to half a century engaged in business, 
was made poor director in 1878. He also served for several years. 

John Banninga, now deceased, was elected to this office during the 
palmy days of the Workingman’s party in 1883. 

Since the time that poor directors have been appointed instead of 
elected, several Hollanders have had charge of the city’s poor. Among 
them have been John Boersema, Cornelius Steketee, Johannes Mulder, 
and the present incumbent, Benjamin Pekelder. 

One of the live wires of the early Dutch colony was John Bronson. 
He was an aggressive politician, active in the ranks of the Democratic 
party for many years. Mr. Bronson was one of the first flour and feed 
merchants of the city. At one time his store was in a warehouse near 
where the People’s Milling Company’s plant is located and afterwards 
on Western Avenue where the Goldberg grocery is now located. Mr. 
Bronson was the first of a long line of Holland-American aldermen 
and he was elected forty years ago this spring. He was elected from 
the First Ward, which then included all of the city east of Pine Street. 
In 1878 Bola Borgman, who a few years before purchased the Sissing 
grocery at the corner of Myrtle and Spring Streets, was elected one 
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of the aldermen from the First Ward. Mr. Borgman held this office 
off and on for several years and during his lifetime was an influential 
man in politics. He was also supervisor from the Second Ward in 1890. 

In those days it was a great personal triumph for a “Dutchman” to 
win a seat in the city council, but the Hollanders were modest in urg- 
ing their personal claims and it was not until 1883 that the next of 
our nationality won a seat in the city’s parliament, when Martin 
Waalkes began his political career. Afterwards he was county treas- 
urer as well as mayor. In 1912-13 his son, Bert Waalkes, was alder- 
man from the Sixth Ward, covering much of the territory of the old 
Third Ward, which his father once represented. Many important 
public improvements were carried out during the years Mr. Waalkes 
was mayor and alderman. When he was alderman, the council def- 
nitely abandoned sawdust and plank as paving materials and really 
began the attempt to permanently improve the thoroughfares of the 
city. Mr. Waalkes is known as the father of the Lake Michigan water- 
works system, which began during his incumbency of the office of 
mayor. 

In 1888 Willem S. Bos was elected alderman from the Second Ward 
and Peter Hoeksema from the Third Ward. Mr. Hoeksema was a 
cigarmaker and a son of a pioneer Hollander, Ky Hoeksema, who died 
not long ago. 

Two years later, two more Hollanders broke into the city council. 
They were Peter Battema, elected from the Second, and Cornelius 
De Young from the Fourth Ward. De Young later moved to Allegan 
County, where he is conducting a large grocery store. 

Charles Van der Linde for the first time appeared as alderman from 
the Eighth Ward in 1891. He has since been elected to represent this 
ward several times. 

My father, Henry B. Telman, was elected alderman from the Sec- 
ond Ward in 1893. He had previously been elected supervisor from 
the Second Ward in 1891. 

The same year Paul Tanis acquired the habit of running for super- 
visor and getting elected, the feat he performs every few years so as to 
keep in practice. G. H. Banning was elected alderman from the Sixth 
Ward in 1894, but Siebolt Temple and Rentje Hyma found 1894 a 
bad year to run, both suffering defeat. However, 1901 was a year in 
which the people showed partiality to Holland supervisors and Mr. 
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Temple was elected, as also were Benjamin Pekelder and John D. 
Van. der Werp, who represented the Second and Fifth Wards respec- 
tively for the two following years on the county board. 

Several years before this, in 1885, Mr. John D. Van der Werp served 
his apprenticeship as supervisor. Mr. Van Balen was his colleague 
from the Fifth Ward. At the next election, Henry D. Baker (Bakker) 
was elected supervisor of the same ward. The same year Mr. J. D. 
Van der Werp became county coroner for the first time. 

Henry Langeland escaped the honor of representing the Fifth Ward 
as supervisor by a narrow margin in 1893. 

Arend Cloetingh, a pioneer bookbinder, was active in politics for a 
long time and was elected supervisor of the Third Ward in 1894. The 
same year Julle Bierma, afterwards county road commissioner, cap- 
tured the affections of the Second Ward and became one of its alder- 
men; while Harry Klont won the aldermanship contest in the Third 
Ward. 

Gerrit Bomers proved his ability as political sprinter in 1902 by a 
successful race for alderman of the Second Ward on the Democratic 
ticket; a feat which Chris Nife had previously accomplished. 

In 1902 Harry Rietdyk (Rietdijk) began to prove his ability to win 
votes. That year he was elected alderman from the Fifth Ward and 
two years afterward he was elected by an increased majority. In the 
fall of 1902, Mr. Rietdyk made a notable run for county treasurer. 

Before he was elected mayor, in 1903, Leonard Eyke had served 
several terms as city treasurer. He made his first race for city mayor 
in 1888 but lost by a narrow margin of seventy-four votes. In 189] 
he was elected, defeating his countryman, John D. Van der Werp. 
John Torrent defeated him for mayor the following year. In 1895, 
1897, 1899, and 1901 Van der Werp was elected treasurer. 

Peter Zuidema made an effort to win the treasurership in 1903, and 
Rinder Cooper (Kuiper) was successful in 1913. 

Benjamin G. Oosterbaan began dispensing justice and awarding 
fines and incidentally supplying our friend Beukema with material 
for romances and history in 1903. Twice since then he was re-elected, 
once defeating our assistant prosecutor, Christian A. Broek. 

Getting elected alderman or supervisor has become quite a popular 
diversion among Holland-Americans during recent years. Before he 
became absorbed in the livestock industry or in the art of raising 
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crowing and clucking machines, Joseph Bouwsma served as alderman 
of the Second Ward. 

Walter Van Dam, the present popular night sergeant at police head- 
quarters, also was alderman for a term. 

Previous to his emigration to Muskegon Township, Robert Douma 
represented the Third Ward, now the stronghold of Alderman Peter 
Kemp. 

Henry J. Katz was alderman from the Sixth Ward until Bert 
Waalkes interfered. Mitchell Brown of the Second and Edward M. 
Langeland of the Fifth Ward make, with Alderman Kemp, a trio of 
Holland-American city fathers at present. Nicholas G. Van der Linde 
served as alderman of the Fifth Ward before Langeland. He has also 
been a coroner. 

Among recent supervisors have been Gerrit Cooper of the Sixth 
Ward; Ralph Buitendorp and the present supervisor of the Second 
Ward, Edward Kolkema; John Damminga of the Sixth Ward; Harm 
Wagner of the Third Ward; and Fred Winter of the Fifth Ward; 
Tiede Clock was once supervisor of the Second Ward and also served 
as county coroner. 

Your humble servant had a Holland-American predecessor as re- 
corder in the person of John Hulst, now of Grand Rapids. Mr. Hulst 
was elected in 1884 and served one term. Our esteemed ex-president, 
John A. Tinholt, was defeated for the recorder’s post by Postmaster 
Schnorbach in 1894. Peter Zuidema was a candidate in 1906. I was 
elected in 1908. This year I had the honor of having two Hollanders 
as opponents, Menno De Witt and John W. Schuitema. 

Henry Van Zalingen was elected county treasurer in 1890. 

In Muskegon Heights, Alexander Van Zanten has served several 
years as recorder, and in the county, John Van der Werp was twice 
elected judge of probate. Mr. Van der Werp was also state senator. 
Peter Wenting is the present representative of the county in the state 
legislature. I notice that a Holland-American, William Bos, has just 
been elected supervisor of Muskegon Township, and another, Nicholas 
Van der Velde, won the race for the supervisor's office in Sullivan. 

Dr. John Van der Laan and John Van der Werp are members of the 
school board. 

Judging from the manner in which some of the younger generation 
of Knickerbockers are getting to the front in the House of Representa- 
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tives and other forums it will not be many years before the descendants 
of the Dutch immigrant workingman who made the sawmill owners 
of Muskegon rich and famous will be shooting for bigger political game 
than is found around the courthouse, city hall, or even at Lansing, the 
state capital. 


DUTCH SETTLEMENT NORTH OF MUSKEGON: 1867-97 
Josias Meulendyke 


THE WRITER OF THE FOLLOWING SKETCH disclaims any special qualifi- 
cation for the work allotted to him. Although as classical home mission: 
ary in Michigan closely identified with the localities in northern 
Michigan for a year or two, he has in no sense been a pioneer. Hence 
he must depend upon the observation and experience of others quite 
as much as upon his own. He wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the following individuals: Dominie Jan Hoekje®, of Fremont, Mich- 
- igan; Mr. Hendrik de Bree, of Vogel Center, Michigan; Dominie Her- 
man Van Der Ploeg®, of New Era, Michigan; Jan Scholten, of Lucas, 
Michigan; and Dominie Willem Pool!®, of Atwood, Michigan. 

It is a curious fact in the history here under review that when, thirty 
or twenty years ago, new schemes of colonization were agitated among 
our Holland people of Michigan, the remote south and far west of the 
United States found greater favor than the near north. This appears 
particularly striking when we reflect that the Dutch colonies in south- 
ern Michigan had passed the experimental stage of their existence, and 
pioneer life in the north, though in many ways similar, could hardly 
prove to be as difficult as it had been in the south. But the lonely 


8Jan Hoekje was born at Hellendoorn, the Netherlands, in 1846. He was 
graduated from Hope College in 1875 and from the Theological Department 
of Hope College in 1878. He was minister of the Reformed Church in America 
of Fremont from 1878 to 1891. He died December 16, 1926. 

9Herman Van Der Ploeg was born at Zandt, the Netherlands, in 1841. He 
came to the United States in 1866, was graduated from Hope College in 1874, 
and from the Theological Department of Hope College in 1877. He was min- 
ister of the Reformed Church in America of Fremont from 1877 to 1878. He 
died January 12, 1893. 

10Willem Pool was born at Warfum, the Netherlands, in 1857. He was 
graduated from Dubuque Seminary in 1869. He was minister of the Reformed 
Church in America of Atwood from 1897 to 1902. 
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woods and virgin soil of northern Michigan were bound to attract the 
attention of the Hollanders living in the Dutch colonies of Michigan. 
And so today the Dutch settler in the north asserts his kinship with 
the Dutch colonists to the south. But the mention of kinship sug- 
gests a striking difference. The colonies of Hollanders in Ottawa and 
adjacent counties grew up under special circumstances. Some were 
planted close together and so in the course of a few years formed 
compact settlements. On the other hand, some of the larger settle- 
ments are offshoots of earlier Dutch colonies. The settlements of 
northern Michigan, however, sprang up independently of each other, 
and so no two of the colonies mentioned in this article bear the relation 
of mother and daughter. Except as they resemble each other some- 
what, because of common social, geographic, and economic factors, no 
two are sisters of each other. In point of territorial separation also they 
are remotely related. 

The honor of priority in the forming of these new Dutch settlements 
belongs to Fremont, formerly known as Fremont Center, situated in 
Newaygo County on the Chicago and West Michigan Railroad. 

The first Hollander to settle in those parts was Frank Boone, for- 
merly a resident of Muskegon. Making his way through the woods, 
he arrived at his destination in August, 1867. At that time, what now 
is the flourishing town of Fremont had scarcely attained the minor 
dignity of a hamlet. Three weeks later he was followed by Cornelius 
Addison, a Zeelander it is believed, and J. Wieringa, also from Mus- 
kegon. People of other nationalities had already settled in this region, 
and so the Hollanders who now arrived profited from their example 
and made this colonization a success. 

At this time the lumber industry of Muskegon was in a flourishing 
condition, giving employment to a large number of Hollanders. Many 
of these longed to exchange their lot for the more independent one of 
the farmer. As there was a considerable amount of land around 
Fremont obtainable at reasonable prices, it was natural that those 
Hollanders who had already settled there should inform their friends 
and relatives in Muskegon about opportunities at Fremont. So it came 
to pass that scon after the three men just mentioned had established 
themselves others bought land and moved to Fremont. Among them 
the first were Abel Kuizinga, Aart Van Arendonk, Cornelius Achterom, 
and Klaas Zuidema, all of whom were Groningers. In course of time, 
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as the settlement attracted the attention of people living in older 
Dutch communities, many others arrived and cast their lot with the 
pioneers of Newaygo County. Their ranks were further swelled by 
immigrants who came directly from the Old Country. And so within 
a few years Fremont increased in population and material prosperity. 

True to their traditions, these Hollanders did not delay to provide 
for themselves public worship in their own tongue and after their 
own desires. In the first meeting called for this purpose on March 3, 
1869, a congregation was formed. Dominie W. A. Houbolt, pastor of 
the First Reformed Church of Muskegon, directed the services. Their 
faith in the future of their settlement and their desire to lead Christian 
lives is revealed by the fact that in that very meeting it was decided 
to petition the Classis of Michigan of the Reformed Church to effect 
an organization in the near future. This was achieved on June 14, 
1869, when seven adults and seventeen communicants agreed to this 
step. Dominie Mannes Kiekintveld" was the first pastor. But ecclesi- 
astical strife and denominational rivalry made themselves felt here as 
elsewhere. A Christian Reformed congregation was formed in 1882 

-of which Jacob Noordewier'* served as the first pastor. A second 
church of the same denomination had been formed some six miles 
southwest of Fremont. 

Although all improved land, which sells at about $40 per acre or 
less in the vicinity of Fremont, is in the hands of farmers, land held by 
people not of Dutch origin is constantly being offered for sale and 
bought by Hollanders. As the Hollanders already have a share in the 
business enterprises, it is clear that the Holland settlement at Fremont 
has not yet reached its limits. The Dutch population at Fremont now 
numbers from 250 to 300 families. 

Next in order of settlement is Vogel Center. This flourishing com- 
munity is situated in Missaukee County about one hundred miles 
nearly due north of Grand Rapids. The nearest railroad station is 
McBain on the Toledo, Ann Arbor, and Northern Railroad, eight 


11Mannes Kiekintveld was born in the Netherlands in 1840. He came to 
the United States in 1850. He was graduated from Rutgers College in 1863, and 
from New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1869. He was minister of the 
— Church in America of Fremont from 1870 to 1873. He died May 30, 
1889. 
12Jacob Noordewier was born in the Netherlands in 1839. He was minister of 
the Christian Reformed Church in this country, pastor at Fremont from 1885 
to 1891. He died in 1938. 
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miles due west. In 1868 a number of individuals in the mother colony 
who desired more room for themselves were attracted to desirable lands 
in northern Michigan available as homesteads. In that year Jan Vogel, 
Hendrik Westvelt, and Jan Zager set out to view this country. Soon 
they were followed by Vogel’s brother-in-law, Gerrit Herweijer, Jan 
Abbing, and Fred Banis, an unmarried man who ultimately went blind 
and returned to the Old Country. Satisfied with what they had ob- 
served, they secured claims in this land of promise. On their return 
they interested others, and so in the spring of 1869 the axes of Dutch 
pioneers resounded in the lonely woods of Missaukee County. Without 
any railroad connection with Holland or Grand Rapids, travel to Mis- 
saukee County was possible only in ox wagons along primitive roads 
cut through trackless forests. 

The giants of the forests had to be converted into logs before shelters 
could be built. Clearings had to be made with great labor before a 
scanty harvest could be coaxed from the soil. For supplies, Grand 
Rapids was the Egypt most accessible whence anxious Jacobs could 
secure supplies for their families. The settlers at Vogel Center ex- 
perienced frontier hardship like those of the colonists of Ottawa 
County. 

Many a homemaker, fearing the privations of the forest and the 
heavy labor necesary to clear the land, was frightened away from 
Michigan. But these very forests have proved the salvation of many 
an enterprise. Where the soil is slow to yield grass and grain, trees 
abundantly make up for this deficiency. The ax in winter brought 
better results than the plow in summer. And the lumber camps, which 
always hovered in the forests along the edge of new settlements in 
northern Michigan, afforded better markets for farm produce than the 
cities and villages of communities that had passed out of the pioneer 
stage. 

These considerations also apply to the pioneers of Vogel Center. 
Although at first dependent for supplies upon Grand Rapids, they 
were not dependent upon that city for markets. The rivers that car- 
ried their logs to distant sawmills in Muskegon frequently were a 
source of greater return than the railroads. The farther these settlers 
were removed from railroads the better prices they received for their 
produce. And so the colony prospered, for new settlers kept coming 
and the Dutch settlement expanded on every side. 
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Thus Falmouth, four and a half miles northwest of Vogel Center and 
on Clam River, a branch of the Muskegon, came into existence. It 
has a general store, sawmill, and church. Moddersville, a place five 
and a half miles northwest of Vogel Center, was founded by Wynand 
Modders. He emigrated from the Old Country in 1872 that his two 
oldest sons might avoid military service. A butcher by trade, he lived 
in Harlingen in Friesland. For five years he ran a grocery in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and in 1877 settled on a homestead of pine and 
hardwood timberland. ‘Their first home was a long shanty fourteen by 
twenty-two feet which could scarcely accommodate their large family, 
originally of seventeen children, some of whom no longer were with 
their parents. Modders became the community’s first postmaster in 
1890. In these newly founded settlements life is more primitive than 
in Vogel Center. The Americans usually vie with the Hollanders in 
securing possession of such good land as might be found in the com- 
munity. Between Falmouth and Moddersville lies East Falmouth, 
center of a growing farming community on good farming land, where 
a church building and parsonage lend some dignity to the country. 

The first church, of the Christian Reformed denomination, at Vogel 
' Center was formed in 1872. In 1877 the Christian Reformed people 
built a church which still serves as their place of worship. In 1870 
Dominie Mannes Kiekintvelt of the Reformed Church had preached 
at Vogel Center and administered baptism but his labors were without 
results for the Reformed Church. But finally, in 1890, a Reformed 
congregation was organized, followed in 1891 by two others, one at 
Falmouth and another at Moddersville. At present these three churches 
are served by the same pastor, who resides at Falmouth where a par- 
sonage has been built for him. 

About two hundred families constitute the population of Vogel 
Center. The unimproved land of the community, though extensive, 
is worthless for farming; and as only few of the farms admit of division, 
it would appear that Vogel Center will soon reach the limits of its 
population, though not of its wealth. 

New Era, a Dutch settlement in Oceana County near the shore of 
Lake Michigan about thirty miles northwest of Muskegon on the 
Chicago and West Michigan Railroad, was founded in 1878. With 
but one exception, all its first settlers came from Montague, a lumber 
town a few miles to the south, where they were employed as mill 
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hands. The only [exception] is Meus Hulsebos, whose record as a 
pioneer deserves special notice. He began his frontier life near Zeeland 
in Ottawa County. Later he joined Dominie Albertus C. Van Raalte!, 
Mrs. Sprik, and others in the Virginia enterprise and settled at Chule 
in that state. Failing where so few succeeded, he returned with the 
scant remains of his investment and settled in New Era, where he is 
living at the present time. The names of the other first settlers are 
Hendrik Westveld, Berend Van den Berg, Otto Bolt, Herman Van 
der Ven, and Frank Veltman. 

At first the land, much of which was of good quality, was cheap. 
There was a ready market for logs, kiln wood, and bark so that the 
colony grew rapidly, encouraged by some emigration from the Old 
Country. At the present moment this community comprises eighty- 
five families. Further, New Era is situated in the fruit belt of Mich- 
igan, and the Hollanders were not slow to take advantage of this 
activity, which they saw would ultimately prevail. Many Hollanders 
own large peach orchards. Improved land at present is worth from $25 
to $40 per acre. 

As soon as the first log houses were built, religious services were 
held in the Dutch language. Hulsebos was the leader of these people, 
a pioneer exhorter common enough among our pioneer Hollanders. 
Later, when the question of church affiliation came up, the majority 
were inclined to join the Christian Reformed Church, and an organi- 
zation was effected in 1884. Later, in 1894, because of differences in 
this congregation, a Reformed Church congregation was formed. 

Lucas, situated in the southwest corner of Missaukee County and 
extending into Wexford County to the west, was founded in 1882, 
fourteen years after Vogel Center. It lies six miles northwest of Cad- 
illac, a handsome city with which it is connected by the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor, and Northern Railroad. 

First to establish themselves in this locality were Harm Lucas, and 
his sons Abraham, Dick, Simon, Henry, and Thomas; Hendrik Koel; 
Jan Loeks; Ralph Van Wieren; Jan Slaar; Hendrik Klomparens; Jan 
Harm Pel; Jan Bode; and Horace Doll. Harm Lucas and his group 
all came from Graafschap, being driven by the desire for more room 
and for cheap land. They were followed soon after by Jan H. Eppink 


18A]bertus C. Van Raalte was born in the Netherlands in 1811. He founded 
Holland in 1847. He died November 7, 1876. 
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from Allegan, Jan Scholten from Overisel, Josua Elenbaas from 
Beaverdam, and Pieter Van den Bosch from Zeeland. 

Nearness to Cadillac proved advantageous from the start of the 
settlement, especially when the railroad was extended through the 
settlement. This quickened the hopes of the settlers, roused their 
energies; and soon the whistle of a sawmill and the sound of a shingle 
mill rose in the silent forest. Dwellings were erected near the railroad 
station, and the local merchant began to compete with his neighbors 
in Cadillac. But progress has been unsteady, and Lucas never became 
more than a hamlet. On the other hand, the farmer who at times 
worked in the woods improved his condition. Accordingly, land which 
originally sold at $7 an acre improved until at the present time it sells 
at about $20. The total number of Dutch families in Lucas is between 
150 and 200. The oldest church organization is Christian Reformed, 
but a Reformed Church was formed in 1890. 

Finally, the last Dutch settlement in northern Michigan that re- 
mains to be noticed is Atwood in Antrim County about two hundred 
miles north of Grand Rapids, a few miles west from Central Lake, and 
a station on the Chicago and West Michigan Railroad. This, the north- 
ernmost Dutch settlement east of the Mississippi, was begun in 1882 
and 1883. Some of the Hollanders living near Jamestown in Ottawa 
County were attracted to this land of promise. The first to move to 
Antrim County was Maarten Van der Schouw. Jan Smallegang, Jel- 
lies Elzinga, Jacob Klooster, Nelle Klooster, Jan Boss, Matthias Struik, 
Hendrik Wassenaar, and Egbert Van der Streek followed his example. 

As in the case of Fremont, the Hollanders were not the first pioneers 
in these parts, for other people had preceded them in settling this 
region. Nevertheless plenty pioneer experiences were in store for them. 
In Antrim, situated far to the north, the winters were long and severe, 
summers short and cool. But the new settlement offered opportunities, 
especially in raising apples. Further, the air is bracing and malaria is 
absent. The Hollanders, now approximately fifty families, accordingly 
prospered; improved land is now valued from $30 to $40 per acre. 
Religious services were first held in 1886, and a Reformed Church was 
organized three years later. 
































THE ATWOOD REFORMED CHURCH 


Lucy Klooster 


‘THE SOUND OF WAGON WHEELS GRINDING STEADILY OVER DUSTY TRAILS, 
bumping over corduroy roads, splashing into mudholes became quite 
common in this part of Northern Michigan in the early 1880’s. The 
occupants of such a wagon might have been a young man and woman 
seated upon two or three boxes containing all their worldly goods. A 
few hours before they very likely had arrived by train at Traverse City 
or Mancelona. Weary and worn by the many days’ journey from the 
Netherlands and a several days’ train trip from New York City, how 
goo it would have seemed to have rested for a day or two! But, on the 
other hand, had they been given that opportunity they might have 
refused, for now they looked eagerly forward to the end of the journey. 
What opportunities awaited them in this northern country? Would 
they be able to make their home in this territory of woods and hills? 
Wondering, anxious, they traveled on, praying a silent prayer to the 
Father above for help and guidance in this new venture. 

Why had they come? There may have been several reasons. Money 
was scarce and land here was very cheap. Should they stay down in 
the Dutch settlements farther south, the only work for many of them 
might be that of hired help to other farmers. On the other hand, per- 
haps some other relative or friend had come up to this territory before 
them and had written in glowing terms of the country, the springs, 
and the lakes. 

In most cases, however, many months of hard labor passed before 
the dreams of a home were realized. The log cabin of the friend or 
relative became their home, while laboriously a small piece of land 
was cleared. Wood was practically worthless—$3.00 a thousand— 
and cases are cited of offers made to neighboring lumber companies 
in which they might have the lumber free of charge, cut from the land 
they would clear; and such offers were refused. Not knowing what 
to do, the pioneers piled the logs and brush high and burned them to 
get rid of them. 

By the year 1886, several clearings had been made in this commu- 
nity, and new families were moving in quite regularly. They felt one 
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handicap greatly, which was the great distance to the nearest church. 
Many entire families walked the four or five miles to the church in 
Atwood, for on Sunday, if at all possible, they must be in the House of 
the Lord. Feeling also the need of weekday services, in which they 
might present to Him their prayers and petitions, a new type of meet- 
ing was begun, upon which we may surely believe God looked with 
gladness of heart. Many of the settlers of the community, Dutch and 
English alike, gathered at the little schoolhouse on the corner every 
Thursday evening and despite handicaps of language and difference 
of denomination, together brought their prayers and petitions before 
the throne of Grace. Tired though they might be from a hard day’s 
work, they thought nothing of walking the distance of one to three 
miles, regularly, so that they might attend these services for which they 
felt so great a need. This is the way an attendant, who lives in Kala- 
mazoo, describes it: 


We had good times in those olden days when that good man of God, 
Martin Van der Schow, led in prayer—meetings of the glory of God. After 
reading and explaining a portion of Scripture he led us in prayer. Then 
everybody who wanted to pray or testify could do so. Here a young man 
would rise to his feet, confessing and saying, “My trust is in Jesus.” There 
a newly converted brother said, “I am glad I started on the way of the 
Lord.” Then someone would ask to sing, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” or 
Psalm 68:10. Another would testify in the Dutch language, “It is the 
Lord who must keep us faithful else we shall be untrue to Him. The Lord 
prayed for Peter that his faith might never fail. He must also intercede 
for us, else we too will fail.” The audience in the old schoolhouse con- 
sisted of Reformed, Christian Reformed, Methodists, Presbyterians, etc., 
but they were united around the Cross of Calvary. The road to the meet- 
ing place was not so smooth as it is these days. We drove in ox wagons, 
on drifting logs, through marsh and swamp. It happened some nights that 
there were more mosquitoes in the schoolhouse than people, but I for one 
must confess, that afterwards we could say, “It was good for us to be there, 
for the Lord was in our midst.” 


Thus one friend testifies to the glory of these early prayer meetings. 

As the Dutch settlers arrived in the community, the talk of organiz- 
ing a church became quite common. More children were coming, and 
the walk was almost too much for them. How wonderful it would be 
to have a church in the community which would make possible regu- 
lar Sunday services for all the members of the family. Finally in 1889 
the request for organization was made and heard by the Grand River 
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Classis and on September 10, a committee composed of Rev. Egbert 
Winter!‘ and Rev. Henry P. De Pree!® were sent to lead the meeting. 
Eight families joined together as a nucleus of the church on that 
memorable night—the families of Jakob Klooster, Herman Potter, Miles 
Klooster, Henry Wassenaar, Corneil Sprick, Gerrit Dykstra, John 
Adema, and John Bos. Jakob Klooster and Henry Klooster joined on 
confession of faith. Two elders and two deacons were elected, and it 
was decided that the church should be called the Atwood Reformed 
Church. 

They had no pastor to guide them or to preach to them on Sunday 
but they were united in spirit and God’s blessing rested upon them, 
so that the church progressed under its consistory and membership. 
Communion services were held only once or twice a year, when an 
ordained minister could visit the church. One can imagine how they 
looked forward to the partaking of the Lord’s Supper and how 
they were blessed by it. 

In May, 1893, the services of elder William Wormser were accepted 
by the church. In that year the present church property was purchased 
and a fence was placed around it. It was rented to Mr. Groenink for 
hay for $8.25. There was a discussion concerning buying the Presby- 
terian church at Atwood, tearing it down, and rebuilding it, but after 
further investigation, it was found that this was impossible. In 1894 
it was decided to build a church in the following year. Each member 
was requested to pledge what he could in lumber or money to help in 
the erection of the church. The Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Reformed Church in America also aided financially, so that in the fall 
of 1895 Gerrit Vyn was given the task of building the church for $375. 
A good foundation was necessary; Henry Wassenaar and Mr. Groenink 
were appointed to provide it. After the building was completed, a 
stove was to have been placed in the auditorium, but two visitors 
from the Woman’s Board of Domestic Missions generously offered to 
furnish the sum needed for a furnace above the cost of the stove. Each 
family was asked to furnish a cord of wood if possible. 

14Egbert Winter was born in the Netherlands in 1836. He was graduated 
from the New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1863. He was professor of 


theology at Western Theological Seminary, Holland, from 1895 to 1904. He 
died December 2, 1906. 


15Henry P. De Pree was born in Zeeland. 
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In November, 1896, Mr. Wormser moved to South Barnard and 
on February 10, 1897, Rev. Willem Pool of Grand Rapids was unani- 
mously called. He accepted the call and became the first ordained 
pastor to serve the church. The house on the Moore property was 
rented for two years. 

On the twenty-fourth of June, 1897, several women of the congre- 
gation met, and under the direction of the pastor, organized a ladies’ 
missionary society. The members of the first society were: Mrs. Willem 
Pool, Mrs. Alle Brower, Mrs. Henry Van der Jacht, Mrs. Melle Kloos- 
ter, Mrs. John Adema, Mrs. John Bos, Mrs. Albert Van der Jacht, Mrs. 
Henry Wassenaar, Mrs. Bouke De Young, Mrs. Harm Potter, 
Mrs. Corneil Sprick. 

By 1893 the church had grown to forty families, with sixty-two par- 
taking of Communion, and 146 baptized noncommunicants. Seventy 
persons were enrolled in the Sunday school. In 1898 the parsonage 
property was purchased by the church and in 1900 the horse barns 
were built at the rear of the church. 

In July, 1902, the Rev. Willem Pool left for Kalamazoo, having 
served the church faithfully for five years. 

A senior from the Western Theological Seminary in Holland, Mich- 
igan, Bernard J. Van Heuvelen'*, worked in the church during that 
summer, and in the fall of 1902, he was called to serve as pastor. In 
the next year, through the aid of the Board of Domestic Missions, an 
organ was procured for the church. So happy were the members with 
this acquisition that a dedication service was held. Besides the address 
of the pastor, the Ladies Aid Members sang “Er Ruist Langs de Volken 
Liefelijke Naam.” They sang without the accompaniment of the 
organ, as was their custom, but one of the members recalls that the 
singers did not seem to remain in tune, so the new organ was doubly 
appreciated after that. Two young ladies, relatives of the pastor, sang 
a duet in the English language, to which the listeners were entirely 
unaccustomed, but the beauty and the message of the number, “The 
Bird with the Broken Wing,” is still remembered. 

Soon after this the young people felt that the church should have 
a bell and collected enough money to purchase the bell that still calls 
us to worship. 


16Bernard J. Van Heuvelen was born in North Holland in 1868. 
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During the ministry of the Rev. Van Heuvelen, a group of ten 
families moved to Lynden, Washington, and another group of eleven 
families were organized as a separate church at South Barnard. Thus 
in the spring of 1908, the church could report only thirty-six families, 
where previously there had been fifty-five families. At the time this 
seemed a serious reverse to the growth of the church, but those who 
remained united their efforts in regaining spiritual ground. In the 
fall of 1908 the Rev. Van Heuvelen left to make his pastorate at 
Rotterdam, Kansas. 

In July, 1909, the church asked Elder B. Burgraff to take over the 
leadership of the organization. He served the church ably and faith- 
fully until 1912, when Rev. C. W. Deelsnyder"’ was called. During 
these years, although nothing spectacular took place in the history of 
the church, it progressed surely and steadily. 

In 1914 the Rev. Arie J. Van den Heuvel!® became pastor of the 
church and served until December 14, 1916. Upon his departure he 
requested that Mr. Nicolas De Young serve as superintendent of the 
Sunday school, which position Mr. De Young soon accepted, and has 
faithfully served in that capacity for over twenty years. 

In 1916 it was decided to have English services once each month. 
The envelope system was also adapted at this time, [that] those who 
desired might learn to give systematically to the work of the Kingdom. 

On April 23, 1917, Rev. John Wybenga came to the church as 
pastor. Under his pastorate the choir had its beginning, with Mrs. 
James Van den Berg, Mrs. H. Van der Ark, Mrs. Nicolas De Young, 
Miss Rose Klooster, Mr. Richard De Young, Mr. Nicholas De 
Young, Mr. P. Goonan, Mr. Alex Klooster, and Mrs. Gerrit Klooster 
serving as some of its first members. 

In September, 1920, Rev. Wybenga left for Clifton, New Jersey, 
and in October, 1921, the Rev. Paul Schroeder’? came to take his place. 
On July 20, 1923, the church became part of the Muskegon Classis, 
which resulted from the division of the Grand River Classis. 

In 1924 the young people of the church decided that it was time 
for the church to have a piano. There was, however, no fund from 
which to draw and no wealthy person to give them the desired instru- 

17C, W. Deelsnyder was a minister of the Reformed Church in America. 


18Arie Van den Heuvel was born in the Netherlands in 1854. 
19Paul Schroeder was born in the Netherlands. 
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ment, and so they set about to earn it for themselves. They gave an 
ice-cream social and a play entitled, “Brown Eyed Betty.” With a few 
other additions they were finally able to purchase the piano. It was 
placed in the church on December, 1924. 

Rev. Mr. Schroeder accepted a call to Vesper, Wisconsin, in Octo- 
ber, 1925. During the following summer the church was supplied by 
two different pastors, the Rev. John Rikkers”® and Mr. Brouwer. 

In September, 1926, the old parsonage was sold and the new par- 
sonage was, during the following winter and spring, provided. The 
Rev. and Mrs. Gerrit J. Rozeboom”!, who came to the church in the 
summer of 1927, were the first occupants of the new manse. Their 
stay until the summer of 1929 was marked by great spiritual advance- 
ments. Under the leadership of Mrs. Rozeboom, a League for Service 
was organized for the younger ladies of the church. During these 
years our choir was given a marked honor by winning first prize in the 
upper Michigan choir contest held in Gaylord. 

In July, 1930, Mr. Peter G. Koopman??, a recent graduate of the 
seminary, was called to the church and became its pastor. Under his 
guidance a new basement was built under the church, which, in the 
years since, has become a very important factor in the life of the 
church. In 1930 it was decided to have the English language used at 
all the services. At this time the League for Service and the Ladies 
Missionary Society joined together to become a strong working or- 
ganization of the church. 

In the fall of 1936, the Koopmans left for Redlands, California, and 
in July, 1937, Rev. Chester Meengs and his wife came to serve the 
church. Under the providence of God, the work is still progressing 
in the church and community, but much still remains to be done. We 
praise Him Who has given us these great blessings during the past fifty 
years, and petition before His throne of Grace that He will continue 
to use us, pastor and congregation, in the work of His Kingdom, that 
He will help each of us to carry out His great command to present 
the Gospel of Salvation to all people, and that finally we may hear 
from His lips those coveted words, “Well Done.” 


20John Rikkers was born at Rock Valley, Iowa, in 1898. 
21Gerrit J. Rozeboom was born at Sioux Center, Iowa. 
22Peter G. Koopman was born at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1898. 









































A Non-Hollander Looks at Holland 


Marvin Lindeman 


On Fesruary 9, 1947, Holland ceremoniously turned its thoughts 
back one hundred years to the time of the city’s founding and gave ear 
to oratory that expounded the sterling principles of its Dutch back- 
ground. Holland’s centennial was thus officially and fittingly launched, 
and it put us on our guard as to what we were in for during the rest of 
the centennial year. An obviously natural pattern had been set for 
the extolling of Dutch virtues and for the accentuation of their im- 
portance in supplying a heritage that purportedly lifted us, as a com- 
munity, above the commonplace. It was clear that we were entering 
upon a season of Dutch extravaganzas.' 

Even as we gathered at the college chapel on that February Sunday 
to be reminded of our debt to Dutch descendancy, our good friend and 
centennial director, Mr. Willard Wichers, was in the Netherlands 
making plans for the Dutch to take us over as the year advanced. 
Whether it was due to his fecund facility for magnificent visualizing, 
coupled with his persuasive powers, or whether it was just because 
of the innate Dutch sense of opportunism, the fact is that all of 
Netherlands’ officialdom became entranced with the idea of Holland’s 
centennial. Many were the wheels that were set in motion to do 
homage to our community. Bit by bit it added up to a wave of excite- 
ment that became a matter of national interest in the Netherlands, 
investing the centennial with a mantle of importance far out of pro- 
portion to our own local concept of the anniversary. In continental 
Holland the occasion of our centenary was cause for contemplation 
by the leaders of state, even to Queen Wilhelmina entertaining the 
thought of honoring us with her presence. But in Michigan’s Holland 
the centennial was viewed by the man on the street merely as another 
excuse for having a parade and some fireworks, with probably a pageant 
thrown in for good measure. 

As it turned out, the Dutch did dominate the show, and it somewhat 
irked the local populace. The magnanimous consideration shown us 


1This paper was read at the morning session of the annual meeting of the 
Historical Society of Michigan, at Holland, October 10, 1947. Ed. 
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by the people of the Netherlands were received with apathy amount- 
ing to almost a passive rebellion. The townspeople were polite enough 
about it, but by their actions—or, rather, by their lack of concern— 
they made it more or less apparent that they would have preferred a 
nice homey centennial with the Dutch tie-ups left out. 

Now, it must be acknowledged that there would have been a great 
void in our centennial year had it not been for the significant impli- 
cations given to it by the Netherlands. It was through their interest 
that our centennial observance was broadened in scope far beyond our 
own local resources to accomplish. The nation-wide essay contest that 
rewarded the six winners with a comprehensive tour of the Nether- 
lands, where they were feted as no ambassador has ever been; the 
Holland to Holland flight of the KLM Constellation, greeted by 
the governor and christened “Holland, Michigan” by his daughter; the 
visits paid us by Netherlands dignitaries; the munificent gifts pre- 
sented to our museum; the sending of two marine freighters from 
Holland to Holland, laden with exhibitions and tokens for our edifica- 
tion; the wonderfully well executed radio transcriptions; the messages 
of good will and gratitude—all these and many more recognitions 
were extended to us by a grateful Netherlands proud of the mark its 
countrymen have made upon our land. Assuredly, we must be, and 
are, profoundly impressed by the sincerity and abundance of these 
attentions. 

But the fact still remains that the city of Holland did not show any 
marked enthusiasm for the favoritisms of the Dutch. Since the city is 
predominantly Dutch in its make-up, the coolness displayed toward 
the Dutch aspects of the centennial poses an interesting study. The 
anomaly is all the more pronounced because, although everybody 
respects the Dutch, the greatest admirer of Dutch virtues is the Dutch- 
man himself, wherever he lives. The Dutch are cohesive and like to 
stick together in a provincial way. The name of our city shows where 
our roots are, and a century has not diminished the family ties between 
here and the Netherlands. If anything, they have increased. The 
Dutch language is no longer the factor in social and religious inter- 
course that it was up to a few years ago, but the number who speak 
or understand it is still uniquely large. Dutch colloquialisms abound 
in everyday conversation, and Dutch habits continue to play their 
part in the manners of our daily living. 
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There is no thought on the part of local Hollanders to disclaim their 
Dutch background, nor have they any disposition to be modest about 
it. There is no racial inferiority here; no attempt to cover up the fact 
that Dutch blood courses through the veins. There is no resentment 
at being called a Dutchman; indeed, the reaction is one of pride—and 
of superiority, too. To bear a Dutch family name is regarded as a badge 
of distinction, not to be outworshiped by even the first families of 
Virginia. 

In all of these contemporary qualities one looks in vain for any 
denial of things Dutch. But what one does find is a perverseness that 
at once aggravates as well as captivates the non-Hollander. It is not 
new to the community, nor have we had to wait one hundred years 
for a manifestation of it. The attitude of local Hollanders to the Dutch 
aspects of the centennial is by no means a paradox of any special cir- 
cumstance; it is used by the writer only as an illustration to emphasize 
what has always been the character of the Dutch kolonie known as 
Holland. This perverseness of which we speak is nothing more than 
the perpetuation of what was brought to the kolonie one hundred years 
ago. 

To understand the character of Holland one must bear in mind that 
it did not grow up like a Topsy without any particular rhyme or reason, 
but that it is today what its founders meant it to be—a haven for like- 
minded Dutchmen. The whole clue is to be found in that like-minded- 
ness. 

Holland was not founded by adventurous exploiters bent upon the 
quick acquisition of wealth, such as motivated the seventeenth cen- 
tury Dutch who followed the monopolistic West India Company in 
carving out the New Netherland of our East Coast. The trade and 
commercial incentives that gave rise to the city of New York were not 
at all involved in the emigration movement of 1846. The Dutch who 
came here under Albertus C. Van Raalte’s leadership were seceders 
in search of a refuge. They were fed-up on the indignities heaped 
upon them by a government that could not appreciate their perverse- 
ness in bolting from the state church, and it was the hope of relief 
that sent them on their way to America. The selection of the unpopu- 
lated area between the mouths of the Grand and Kalamazoo rivers for 
their kolonie was in line with their desire to be completely free in 
pursuing their religious aims. According to Van Raalte’s own words: 
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Although the Hollanders avoided forests—and it occasioned a_ great 
struggle to subject my family and myself to the difficulties of such pioneer 
living—nevertheless . . . I could find no other place for our group where 
along inhabited rivers tens of thousands of our people could find work 
without danger of being scattered. I chose this region on account of its 
great variety, being assured that if immigration from the Netherlands 
should develop into a powerful movement we ought to remain together 
for mutual support. . . The object of my settling between these two rivers 
was economic, and at the same time to secure a center of unifying religious 
life and labor for the advancement of God’s Kingdom. 

Holland started out to be a kolonie for the religiously rebellious of 
the Netherlands. It took root as a civic entity because it enjoyed a 
leadership that attracted—largely through Van Raalte’s persuasive 
efforts—other Dutch immigrants of compatible attitude. It was meant 
to be a cohesive citadel for strict Calvinists and it has persisted in ful- 
filling its destiny. The Dutch mind of Holland is today as theologi- 
cally closed as it was a century ago. 

Time has a way of distorting perspective, and we are apt to ascribe 
romantic halos to the sturdy Dutchmen who bequeathed to us our 
town. Since they are the ones who set the precedents by which we 
shape our contemporary character, it is instructive to remove the halos 
and take a realistic look at the kind of people they were. That they 
were motivated by religious aims is not enough of an answer to their 
type or circumstance. It was the central unifying force, but there were 
other denominators which also stamped them in common as being of 
one mold, and which were carried over into our town as the heritage 
upon which we have built. 

From the nature of the incidents that led to the break with the state 
church, one, for example, being the revolt against the introduction of 
evangelical singing in the church, it is apparent that the seceders were 
ruled by dogma. They were opposed to rationalism and drew away 
from the established church because of their complete obedience to 
the strict orthodoxy of pure Calvinism. Now, obviously, this was not 
the mark of a liberal mind. Rather, it showed a subservience to doc- 
trine that made them intolerant of an expanding mind. They were 
brought together in unity by a narrowing viewpoint. And, of course, 
since they were literalists about their dogma, there was room to be 
quarrelsome about it, which they were. They were not meek about 
their theology; in today’s parlance they would be called the hotheads. 
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It was characteristic of their perverseness that, instead of using their 
influence within the state church to effect their ends, they withdrew 
unto themselves to set up their own free church. Thwarted in this, 
they lost standing in social and civil matters. The prevailing sentiment 
toward them was illustrated by Dominie C. Van der Meulen in his 
story of the captain of the ship that brought the Zeeland founders 
across the Atlantic. In hailing a passing ship, the captain was asked, 
“What are you carrying?” to which he answered, “False money no 
longer current in the Netherlands.” 

In his brochure, Secession and Immigration, Dr. J. A. Schroeder of 
the Amsterdam newspaper Handelsblad pays tribute from the Nether- 
lands to the descendants of the 1846-47 immigration, going back to 
the paper’s files of a hundred years ago for his background material. 
He describes the seceders who set out for America as the “small fry” 
of the country, the “lower classes” in the economic scale, the poor and 
hard pressed. The failure of the potato crop in the years 1845-46 hit 
these people particularly hard. Hunger as much as anything else was 
the mainspring of their departing for America. But they had such 
meager means that only by the stretching of every resource could the 
more fortunate finance the crossing. To those who could not scrape 
together the payment of passage, the action of Jannes Van de Luijster, 
a man of some wealth, was a matter of profound happiness, for upon 
his decision to sell his lands and move his family to America he an- 
nounced that as far as his funds permitted he would advance the 
transportation to the poor. 

From what has been related, it can be readily concluded that there 
naturally were no patrons of the arts, no cultured gentry, no men of 
the professions, no leaders of business among the Dutch colonists who 
created Holland. Nor, on the other hand, were there any blackguards. 
They were simple folk of no pretentions, much accustomed to hard- 
ship and poverty, whose only uplift came from the promises contained 
in their Bible. Prayer was their antidote to discouragement. Of neces- 
sity they were realists, seeing life as a stern experience. The penny 
and the potato were hard to come by and they were valued not so 
much as tokens of wealth as symbols of existence. 

They were by nature and circumstance undemonstrative and un- 
imaginative. They lived and worked methodically, with the barest 
essentials being the extent of their material ambitions. The homes they 
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built, the clothes they wore, the food they prepared were all of the 
solid, peasant type that were devoid of frills and garnish. It was not 
necessity alone that set these standards, for gainful employment in 
the established cities could have been had if the desire had been 
uppermost to seek physical advantages. 

Again it was the like-mindedness of the Holland settlers that held 
them together in spite of the physical drawbacks, and no small part of 
that cohesive force can be traced to the sharing of a fixed intolerance 
of liberalism. They were united not so much through their love of 
what was good as by their hate of what they thought of as bad. They 
obtained a peculiar delight in being adamant against Sunday dese- 
crations, cards, the theatre, dancing, Free Masonry, and every secular 
indulgence that ran counter to the dictates of the church. They en- 
joyed their own concept of superiority by making Calvinism the 
scourge of immorality. It was made more and more an exclusive matter 
by making it more and more strict. There was nothing expansive about 
their thinking; it was all on the restrictive side. 

To think upon these things and to give full play to their prejudices 
was the freedom that they came to this country for, and they played 
it fo the limit. Inevitably these seceders from the Netherlands church 
carried their ever-narrowing theology to a secession amongst them- 
selves. Out of this perverseness arose two religious camps that even 
to this day are one in creed but miles apart in theological attitude. 
The Mormons of a hundred years ago migrated to Utah because of 
religious persecution and immediately set about the great work of 
planning for a grand tabernacle that would be the rock on which to 
weld their people together in strength. The local Hollanders took the 
opposite route of setting up one church after another within the same 
denomination, it being the only way to accommodate the hair-splitting. 

The early founding of Hope College might be construed as a con- 
tradiction of the Dutch perverseness, but it also falls within the gen- 
eral pattern. The exalted place held by the dominie in the life of the 
times was not entirely because of his religious qualifications; the mem- 
bers of his flock were easily his peers in being religious stalwarts. The 
gap that separated the dominie and his adherents was that of educa- 
tion. His schooling was as much a matter of prestige as was his calling. 
Adverse circumstances had denied these Dutch immigrants the op- 
portunity of an education, the ultimate of which was to equip one to 
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be a theologian. They wanted their children to have this benefit, and 
so the primitive academy was founded as their “anchor of hope,” later 
to emerge as Hope College. They carefully saw to it that it had the 
ecclesiastical domination of their own choosing that subjected the 
liberal arts to a Calvinistic objective. 

Now, when one takes all of these characteristics and compounds 
them into a community, one can readily see that Holland was not 
destined to be an up and coming heterogeneous metropolis. The quali- 
ties brought to it by the like-minded Hollanders were not those con- 
ducive to progressive liberalism. Its constituency was interested in 
making Holland a shell to crawl into rather than a golden city upon a 
hill. The arts and sciences had no part in the kolonie’s makeup. There 
were no material or professional resources with which to endow the 
community with an outreaching outlook. Everything pointed to a 
cloistered, unassuming future. 

Had the Dutch who settled in Holland been left to carry out their 
own plan of living, the city would have struggled on with resolute 
steadfastness, but certainly without distinction. The Dutch who came 
here were every one workers and not a dreamer amongst the lot. Not 
quite every one, for the leader, Van Raalte, was a noteworthy excep- 
tion. He had high aspirations for his community, and the pictures he 
painted of the kolonie’s future by way of interesting outside people and 
capital in the community were worthy of any hustling chamber of 
commerce executive. And that brings us to the reason why Holland 
is what it is today. 

In its physical characteristics Holland is just another of America’s 
numerous small cities. It has no outstanding architecture to distinguish 
it, Main Street is but a stereotype of every other retail district that is 
using brave fronts to mask out the dull buildings with their 1896 
capstones. There is no slum area within the corporate limits, but 
neither are there any wide curving boulevards with pillared homes of 
aristocratic mien. It is blessed by a geographic location second to none, 
but it has completely disregarded the aesthetic potentials of its water- 
front so that it has nothing impressive to show for its favored site. It 
is a city of square blocks, small parks, shade trees, and telephone poles 
such as one will find anywhere. 

And yet for all its provincial indifference and commonplace char- 
acteristics, Holland basks in the limelight of a national fame that is 
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truly unique. No other city of comparable size has been so highly 
publicized nor is so familiarly known to the people of the United 
States. Certainly there is no other city of like population that annually 
attracts so many visitors as does Holland in the single month of May. I 
refer, of course, to the Tulip Festival. The fact that tulips can be seen 
in greater mass array in other communities has had no effect whatso- 
ever in deterring the hundreds of thousands who annually flock to 
Holland at Tulip Time. The reason for that must be looked for beyond 
the tulip. It is found in the appropriateness of Holland as the romantic 
locale of the tulip, for the Dutch and the tulip are synonymous. The 
fascination of Tulip Time is that it is the color and quaintness of old 
Holland transplanted to America, and all America loves it. 

In fact, the Dutch implications are so strongly registered in the 
national mind that it is not unusual for visitors to be taken aback by 
the typical American look of the city. ‘They somehow expect our city 
to be a Holland of windmills, dykes, wooden shoes, Flemish buildings, 
storks on the rooftops, and so on. 

In admitting to Holland’s unique place in the national scene because 
of its Dutch background, the first thing to be immediately cleared up 
is that the Dutch of Holland had nothing whatever to do with it. 
This becomes apparent when one digs into Tulip Time’s origins and 
finds that a teacher by the name of Miss Lida Rodgers conceived the 
tulip-planting idea, that it was aided and abetted by a mayor named 
Ernest C. Brooks, that the publicity values of it were promoted by a 
chamber of commerce secretary named Charles Gross, that the first 
chairman of the event when it finally became organized was Mrs. John 
Telling, and the dynamo who gave the show its greatest impetus was 
a man named William Connelly. Foreigners, all; not a trace of Dutch 
in any of them. 

And there you have the synthesis that is Holland. 

It was the Dutch who settled Holland and gave the community its 
predominant population, but it has been the outsiders—Americans, 
the early Dutch called them—that provided the yeast to make the city 
a leavened entity. 

One must not jump to the conclusion that the outsiders were at- 
tracted to Holland with any thought of exploiting the immigrant 
Dutch. That would be out of the question, for the Dutchman is not 
one to be exploited. It is the Dutch who do the exploiting, as history 
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has profusely shown. Indeed, it was largely due to this inborn trait 
of utilizing every advantage for profit that led the Dutch spokesmen, 
from Van Raalte on down, to entice such outsiders as had something 
to offer to come to Holland. The Dutch had the industriousness, self- 
reliance, thrift, and dependability that are so highly regarded in an 
economic society, but they lacked the capital, commercial, and pro- 
fessional resources which an industrious community must have to 
build upon. 

Americans were viewed with suspicion by the early Dutch colonists, 
and the few they had dealings with were tolerated as necessary appur- 
tenances to the community by way of interpreting the laws, customs, 
language, and business procedures of the new land. This is illumi- 
nated for us by one of Van Raalte’s letters now in the possession of 
the University of Michigan. It is written to a fellow-countryman of 
some means in Kalamazoo, and bears the admonition of “strict secrecy.” 
The context is in no way distorted by picking out a few sentences that 
reveal Van Raalte’s thoughts on the Americans, such as: 

The Americans despise the Dutch in general, and we Hollanders are 
embittered by that cold egotism. They try to get our money and our influ- 
ence by bold compliments, but in reality they despise us as an uncivilized, 
dull and slow people and boast of their greater knowledge. You will never 
be able to go about among them as a friend among friends, in hearty con- 
fidence and open-heartedness. I cannot bear that contempt and thank 
God that I live in the midst of my own people, although subjected to many 
troubles. 

Having given this warning, the Dutch leader then shows his own 
business acumen by proceeding to sell his fellow-countryman on the 
advantages of investing his capital in local enterprise. 

With definite knowledge and clarity, I advise you: “Begin affairs among 
this Dutch people” growing up among one another and a few Americans 
among us who are dependent upon us. We have opportunity here of 
beginning a business and growing up with it. I saw that from the very 
beginning and have been constantly confirmed in it. The compelling law 
of Nature demands that a mart to serve the Eastern states be constructed 
here. For there is here a safe and beautiful harbor extending for six miles 
into the land, etc., etc. You see, my firm conviction is that this locality has 
a significant future. I find this constantly confirmed by the attempts of 
Americans to gain a foothold here. 

In due time the Americans did gain this foothold. After the turn of 
the century they were in full command of Holland’s major industries 
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and have progressively continued to maintain that position. It was 
inevitable that Holland should have an excellent industrial develop- 
ment, for the Dutch were of the highest calibre to supply the craft- 
workers so highly desired by any industry in which the individual 
was more important than the mass assembly line. 

The temptation is strong to pick up the thread of Holland’s com- 
mercial progress from the beginning and trace it down to the present, 
thereby to chart the growing importance of Americans in this Dutch 
colony. One should have that picture in mind in order to have a full 
perspective of the interesting facets to Holland’s composition, but it 
is not necessary to the purpose of this paper. 

What I have attempted to do is to take a penetrating look at Holland 
to see what there is about it that intrigues a non-Dutch resident. What- 
ever the circumstance that brings the outsider to Holland, he is at once 
pleased in being here. ‘The city has advantages, there are enough other 
non-Hollanders to make him feel at home, the Dutch are pleasantly 
nice towards him. But soon he begins to sense a provincial under- 
current that irks him. The perverseness of the like-minded Dutch 
crops out in ways that annoy him. The preoccupation of the 
Dutch with their Calvinistic intolerances gets up his dander. Before he 
is even aware of it, he has started to make an issue of the smugness of 
the stolid, unmovable Dutch. 

Then he becomes assertive in his viewpoints. What this town needs 
is an awakening to the fact that we are living in 1947, not in the 
medieval age. We have to be more broad-minded about things. Hol- 
land has the natural advantages to be a big razzle-dazzle city, and we 
ought to come out of our sleep. Got to apply some vision and imagina- 
tion! It’s high time that the ministers quit confining the town in a 
strait jacket. Let the church stick to its place and stop its domination 
of every move the town makes. 

He gets all steamed up about it, and he feels rather important about 
it because there are others of contemporary newness to the city who 
applaud his stand. He is further sustained by the zeal which is the 
stanchion of the crusader’s ego. He is drawn into civic activities, be- 
cause there he has the platform for advancing his reforms. He might 
even be elected president of the chamber of commerce. And all the 
time the Dutch leave him free to carry his torch, giving him no molesta- 
tion or back talk. 
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This refusal of the Dutch to get excited about all the efforts to 
remake the city ought to be taken as a warning by the liberals, but it 
never is. The planners just go on thinking that the freedom given 
to their operations is probably due to the town finally seeing the light. 
But this Dutch aloofness to the outsiders’ plotting is no anomaly. They 
simply do not bother their heads about it because they have already 
taken the precautions that will call a halt to the proceedings in due 
time. 

Having come to this country for freedom, even though the goal was 
only a freedom to be ornery, the Dutch soon caught on to the impor- 
tance of the ballot box. It was their silent partner in solidifying their 
strength. They have used it to see to it that the Dutch were always in 
the right offices and in the right number, insofar as local government 
was concerned. The adherents to the liberals’ crusading do the ap- 
plauding; the Dutch do the voting. And that is why the revolutionary 
minds are given a lot of rope. 

One might think that, when the outsider finally realized the futility 
of his liberalizing efforts, he would become discouraged and lose in- 
terest in the town. Some do, and they move away. But the more 
sporting ones stay, because they like the challenge of a town that makes 
them out of patience with it. It gives them a stone against which to 
sharpen their strategies. They do not go into eclipse; they just fall 
back and reshape their course of action by joining the Dutch and 
working from within. Of course, this is not easy to do, but that is what 
I like about Holland. 

For me, the perverseness of the Dutch is the saving grace of the 
town. Being like-minded in their attitude toward liberties that conflict 
with their moral concepts, the Dutch present a solid front against 
change. They want material progress but they do not want it to run 
away with them. This means that the outsider, whose motives have 
yet to be tested, does not have putty to play with, but a stone that does 
not crack. It keeps us a little on the slow side of things, but when we 
do move it is on a solid keel that keeps the boat upright. Many a town 
without such a keel, and with not nearly as much in its favor, has 
rushed headlong into tawdry growth. 

I like to be a part of Holland because the Dutch are phlegmatic. 
There is an inertness about them which allows the non-Hollander to 
be an active cog and to do some dreaming. As I have said before, the 
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outsiders are the yeast that leavens the loaf, and it is exhilarating to 
plan out in one’s mind all the things that his town might be. True, 
the homogeneous contentment of the town is a stumbling block to the 
fulfillment of those dreams, but the base is always there on which to 
build and that is a satisfaction which encourages the imagination. Just 
look at how far we have gone with Tulip Time! 

I have referred to Holland as a synthesis, and I like to think of it 
that way. To the self-reliant, self-willed, self-composed Dutch has 
been added the expansive, imaginative, progressive impact of the out- 
sider, and the resulting compound has been a city of tempered quali- 
ties. Some of each of the two parts has been transfused into the 
other, allowing neither of the two extremes to dominate. The only out- 
siders who have found it compatible here are those who shared with 
the Dutch a common love for a clean city of wholesome standards. The 
fusion has been harmonious, with the synthesis showing a solidity 
nicely animated in the right proportion to provide congenial living 
without monotony. I can not think of anything better to ask of one’s 
town; can you? 

















The Truth About the Kensington Stone 
Hjalmar R. Holand 


“Gratiano speaks an infinite deal about nothing, more than any man 
in all Venice. His reasons are as two grains of wheat in two bushels of 
chaff: you shall seek all day ere you find them, and when you have 
them, they are not worth the search.” 

Tue Mercuant oF VENICE 


IN A RECENT IssuE OF Michigan History, Dr. Milo M. Quaife 
discusses “The Kensington Myth Once More.” From a careful read- 
ing of his paper, however, it appears that Mr. Quaife is more concerned 
in impugning the scholarship and, indeed, the integrity of those whose 
opinions on the Kensington stone differ from his than in any objective 
evaluation of the arguments for and against the stone’s authenticity. 
In fact, the very title and opening paragraph of his article reveal a bias 
which, while making for entertaining reading, can hardly be consid- 
ered in the tradition of fact-finding research. 

Mr. Quaife’s chief complaint in this doleful disputation is that “Mr. 
Holand in 1908 said so-and-so, while in 1946 he said this-and-that.” He 
has read my books and many of my articles, with diligence if not with 
respect, and finds that my translation of the inscription, or some other 
statement of recent times, is not always, letter for letter, identical with 
what he has found in some newspaper or magazine article written by 
me a generation ago. Thus he finds a sentence in the inscription trans- 
lated in America, 1855-1364 as “We were (out) and fished one day”; 
this same sentence he finds translated in 1910 with the words “We 
were fishing one day.” This, he points out, is “significant.” The con- 
text shows that by “significant” he means “suspicious.”® 

I doubt if anyone besides Mr. Quaife would find any evidence 
against the authenticity of the inscription in this slight variation in 
the translator’s rendering. But as Disraeli says: “Little things affect 
little minds.” The explanation is that the magazine article of 1910 

1Michigan History, 31:129-61 (June, 1947). Henceforth this article will be 
cited as Quaife. 


2Hjalmar R. Holand, America, 1355-1364, 15 (New York, 1946). 
3Quaife, 131, footnote 6; also 142, footnote 35, second paragraph; and 159-60. 
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was not intended to be a learned treatise, but only a brief mention of 
the discovery and significance of the stone. In fact, I did not feel 
qualified to discuss all the abstruse philological and runological points 
in the inscription until after I had made two research trips to Europe. 
My first complete report on the Kensington stone did not therefore 
appear until 1932, when The Kensington Stone was published. It is 
by this and the following two books, Westward From Vinland, pub- 
lished in 1940, and America, 1355-1364, published in 1946, that the 
merits of the Kensington inscription and my connection with it must 
be measured. 

I now give below a brief review of Mr. Quaife’s objections taken in 
the order in which he has presented them. The page numbers refer to 
his recent article in Michigan History. 

On page 131, footnote 6, Mr. Quaife finds it suspicious that I now 
translate by “round about the west” the Norse phrase, of west, which 
in 1910 I translated “very far west.” He will perhaps be still more 
staggered to hear me say that it might also be translated “through the 
west.” The reason for this uncertainty is that the little Norse word 
of is archaic and elusive in meaning. While sometimes used as an ad- 

‘verb, it is also used as a preposition in seven different ways.* “Round 
about the west” seems to be what the runemaster meant to say, but I 
am by no means certain. 

On page 131, footnote 6, Mr. Quaife takes exception to “We were 
Cout) and fished one day.” This is discussed above. In addition it 
should be said that Mr. Quaife is in error when he writes that I in- 
serted “out” to bolster up a new theory of mine. The literal translation 
of the original is: “We were and fished one day.” In Norse as well 
as in English the adverb “out” is here understood. 

On page 131, footnote 6, Mr. Quaife finds the change of “vessel” to 
“vessels” suspicious, but there is no cause for alarm. Skip, the Norse 
word for ship, was the same both in singular and plural. But the 
pronoun vore (our) is in the plural, which implies that the runemaster 
was speaking of more than one ship. Therefore, if anyone wrote vessel 
instead of vessels, it was simply an error. 

On pages 131-33 and 159-60, one of Mr. Quaife’s chief objections 

4Jonan Fritzner, Ordbog over det Gamle Norske Sprog, 2:867 COslo, 1886). 


See - Hjalmar Falk and Alf Torp, Dansk-Norskens Syntax, 330 COslo, 
1900). 
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is that I vacillated in my translation of the numeral in giving the dis- 
stance in number of days traveled from the sea to the finding place of 
the stone. This is quite true. The numeral is plainly “14,” and I thus 
translated it in my first reading. This suggested that the explorers had 
come by way of the Great Lakes because the stone was found about 
fourteen days’ travel from Lake Superior. But the difficulty was that 
the word haf in the inscription always refers to a salt sea, and the men 
could not have travelled the entire length of Lake Superior without 
discovering that it was a fresh-water body. Some months later, Dr. 
Andrew Fossum presented the suggestion that the explorers came by 
way of Hudson Bay, which is the nearest body of salt water. But this 
is more than a thousand miles from the finding place, and this distance 
could not have been covered in fourteen days. The acceptance of this 
theory therefore would be to exchange one impossibility for another. 
Apparently the runemaster had made a mistake. Perhaps he had 
written “14” for “41”? Some support, in addition to the geographical 
aspects, was found in the fact that in the Norse speech forty-one was 
pronounced one and forty; that is, in all numbers of two digits, the 
units are mentioned first and then the tens (three and sixty, nine and 
twenty, etc.). It therefore seemed possible that the runemaster was 
somewhat confused in his use of the decimal system, which in 1362 
was of very recent introduction in the North. However, tampering 
with the text of a document is doubtful business, so I wrote “41 Cor 14) 
days journey.” Eventually it was found that the Norsemen had a unit 
of distance called “day’s journey” or “day’s sail.” This was reckoned at 
about one hundred and fifty miles for a twenty-four hour voyage across 
the open sea and about half that distance for a daylight voyage along 
the shore or on inland waters. This cleared up the problem. I fail to 
see why our early ignorance of this mediaeval unit of distance, which 
then was practically unknown, impairs the validity of the inscription 
or the good faith of its translator.® 

On pages 133-38, Mr. Quaife discusses the identification of the 


5See the Norwegian-American (Northfield, Minnesota), October 9, 1909. 

6The double meaning of this word is confusing to some people, but the word 
“day” still has the same double meaning. We speak of “a long day’s work,” 
meaning ten or twelve hours of toil; but when we say “it’s ten days to Christmas,” 
we mean ten days of twenty-four hours. The most complete elucidation of this 
unit of distance is given by G. M. Gathone-Hardy in The Norse Discoverers of 
America, 196-200 (Oxford, 1921). For its use in travel over inland waters, see 
Hjalmar R. Holand, Westward from Vinland, 189-92 (New York, 1940). 
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skerries. Judging by the length of his scornful diatribe, this is his 
weightiest argument. Confronted by this acid denunciation I can only 
make a full confession of my shortcomings. 

Having translated the inscription, the next thing was to find the 
place of massacre mentioned in it. The inscription says: “We had 
Cour.) camp by two skerries one day's journey north from this stone.” 
The camp was therefore on or near the shore of a lake wherein lay two 
rocky islands. At that time (forty years ago), the term “day’s journey” 
had not been discussed by any modern writer, and it was assumed that 
this lake would be found about fifteen to thirty miles—an ordinary 
day’s travel on foot—to the north. In the lake park region of Minnesota 
there are many lakes within that area, and this search took considerable 
time. In the course of the quest I met the Rev. Olaus A. Norman, an 
elderly Lutheran pastor in Ashby, Minnesota. He told me that the 
skerries I was seeking lay near the south end of Pelican Lake, which 
lies just south of Ashby. He said he had seen them many times and 
often had ruminated on the events that took place on the shore near 
by. He accompanied me to the nearest spot from which the alleged 
skerries could be seen, and there, some distance out in the lake, we 
Saw two shoals over which the waves were breaking. At that time I 
knew very little about skerries, but as the Rev. Olaus A. Norman was 
a well-informed man, supposedly familiar with skerries from his youth 
in Norway, his identification seemed reasonable to me, and I reported 
the discovery. Newton H. Winchell, state geologist and member of 
the committee of the Minnesota Historical Society investigating the 
inscription, went up there to check this, but found that our identifi- 
cation was wrong. The supposed skerries, he said, were merely two 
groups of stones pushed together by the ice. However, he had found 
two very large boulders on the shore which he thought could well be 
the skerries of the inscription if the lake level had been several feet 
higher six hundred years ago. Upon informing the Rev. Olaus A. 
Norman of this, I found he know no more about skerries than I did, as 
he was born in Wisconsin in 1845 and had never seen a true Norwe- 
gian skerry. 

This disposed of the Rev. Olaus A. Norman’s skerries, but I could 
not accept Mr. Winchell’s substitute because detached boulders, no 
matter how large, are never called skerries in the Scandinavian coun- 
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tries. A true skerry is a fixed body of place rock, and the formation 
seen by the explorers of 1362 must therefore at least have had the 
appearance of being place rock. 

Eventually the search for skerries within the area mentioned came 
to an end. Ten years went by and nothing more was learned about 
them. Then we found that the term day’s journey was an ancient 
Norse unit of distance equal to about seventy-five to eighty miles. 
With this new information it took only a few days of actual search to 
find the two skerries in Cormorant Lake. 

Here in brief is the simple story of the quest for the skerries. It is 
nothing to brag about, but on the other hand I see nothing reprehen- 
sible about it. It is a common experience for those who carry on a re- 
search in a new field to arrive temporarily at misconceptions because 
of preconceived ideas. But such errors are not held against them if 
their continued study broadens the field of knowledge.? 

But Mr. Quaife has more to say about these skerries. On page 142, 
footnote 35, he writes: 

Note that in the latter reference [ Westward from Vinland] they are five 
feet high on page 194 and nine feet a dozen pages later. If we assume the 
earlier figure to be correct, how could the Norsemen see the skerries in 
1362, when they were four feet under water? And since this was so, 
the putative Cormorant Lake massacre site necessarily “falls flat” also. 

If Mr. Quaife had read my book more carefully he would have 
observed that the description of the skerries on page 194 refers to their 
appearance in 1919 when the writer first discovered them. They were 
then about five feet high at the apex. The description given “a dozen 
pages later,” actually page 207, refers to their appearance in 1930, 
when a surveyor was present who made a survey of the elevation of 
tiie mooring stone and the lowest possible outlet of the lake. The 
skerries were then about nine feet above the lake level, which fluctu- 
ates much from year to year. The different dates when these observa- 
tions were made are clearly stated in the book, but Mr. Quaife chose 
to conceal them. 

7Sofus Bugge, the greatest of the Scandinavian runologists, wrote three books 
on the famous Rokstone in Sweden, each succeeding whales beginning with a 
recantation of his former conclusions. It was this readiness to change his mind 
that gave the reader confidence in the honesty of his research. But such pro- 


gressive research is anathema to Mr. Quaife because he is stern and “hard as a 
piece of the nether millstone” and demands perfection from the start. 
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On pages 138-40, plodding forward, Mr. Quaife finally encounters 
the royal expedition of 1355-64, fitted out by King Magnus and led 
by Paul Knutson. As this is the sum and substance of the Kensington 
epic, one would expect an exhaustive review. But he says little, and 
that little is a mass of errors. The following are some of his miscon- 
ceptions. 

He tries to impair the validity of the king’s mandate to Paul Knut- 
son in 1354 to fit out an expedition to re-establish Christianity in 
Greenland by saying that the king in that year “met defeat in his 
attempted invasion of Russia.”® The king made no invasion in 1354. 
He invaded Russia in 1348 and 1351. 

He intimates that the king was too “poverty-stricken” to fit out an 
expedition to Greenland? and ignores the fact, or does not know, that 
the Pope had granted the king one-half of all the papal revenues from 
Norway and Sweden from February 2, 1352, to the same date in 1356 
to be used in new expeditions for the propagation of the faith.’° As 
he was unable to use this money in expeditions to Russia because the 
Black Plague was raging there, he would presumably have had plenty 
of money for his expedition to Greenland and the regions beyond. 

Mr. Quaife shows an amazing ignorance of practical affairs. For 
no apparent reason he insists that “if Knutson ever sailed at all, we 
must assume the time to have been 1354.”!! The king did not “issue a 
sailing order in October” as Mr. Quaife claims, but a mandate to Paul 
Knutson to prepare an expedition and select its personnel. This would 
necessarily take considerable time. Furthermore, no man of sense 
would depart on an expedition to the frozen waters of Greenland in 
winter. ‘The order is dated November 10, 1354. CGregarian revision ). 

He challenges my statement that the expedition was to be made 
up of both Swedes and Norwegians.!” It is true that the word “Swedes” 
is not mentioned in the king’s mandate to Paul Knutson, but the latter 
is commanded to select some of his men from the king’s retinue. As 
I have abundantly shown that his royal retinue consisted largely of 


8Quaife, 139, footnote 24. 

9Quaife, 139. 

10Peter A. Munich, Unionsperioden, 1:535-37 (Oslo, 1852); Holand, West- 
ward from Vinland, 89-90. Although the Pope threatened to excommunicate 
King Magnus, there is no evidence that the order was ever served. 

11Quaife, 139, footnote 24. 

12Quaife, 138, footnote 23. 
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young men from West Gothland, Sweden, the king’s birthplace and 
favorite province, it is reasonably certain that some of them were 
Goths (Swedes).!* The Kensington inscription mentions “8 Goths 
and 22 Norwegians.” 

Dr. Stefan Einarsson of Johns Hopkins University comments on 
this dual personnel as follows: 

The fact that the inscription mentions Norwegians and Goths as mem- 
bers of the expedition agrees perfectly with historical conditions during 
King Magnus’ reign. He favored the Goths and gave many of them im- 
portant posts. This is one of the points which speak well for the genuine- 
ness of the inscription, as it is not likely that a modern forger would have 
known anything so tangible about the history of the fourteenth century.'4 

On pages 138-39, footnote 23, Mr. Quaife charges me with gross 
inconsistency: “While Mr. Holand formerly characterized the crew 
as composed of semi-illiterate soldiers and sailors gathered from hither 
and yon, in more recent years they have become the elite young aristo- 
crats of the two kingdoms.” This is what I said: “Besides the eight 
Goths [who were the aristocrats], there were twenty-two Norwegians. 
We have no inkling of what part or parts of Norway these men hailed 
from. As the dialectic differences of various parts of Norway were and 
still are very marked, this opens the way for many linguistic forms.”?” 
Practically the same statement is also given in my first book.'® That 
many of these men were “semi-illiterate soldiers and sailors” is highly 
probable. 

Mr. Quaife claims that in 1940 I placed Vinland on “the southern 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence,” but then, six years later, placed it 
on the southern coast of New England.'* This is a perversion of the 
truth, because in Westward From Vinland, the work of 1940 to which 
he refers, I have an entire chapter setting forth abundant evidence 
that Vinland was on the south coast of New England.!* This should 
leave no doubt about my views about the location. However, in the 
passage referred to by Mr. Quaife, I say that Paul Knutson and his 
men may have thought that the southern shore of the Gulf of St. 

13Holand, Westward from Vinland, 134-37. 

14Speculum, 8:402 CJuly, 1933). 

15Holand, Westward from Vinland, 152. 
wae R. Holand, The Kensington Stone, 97 (Ephraim, Wisconsin, 


17Quaife, 139. This misrepresentation he repeats several times in his article. 
18Holand, Westward from Vinland, 42-52. 
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Lawrence was Vinland and perhaps built their winter quarters there, 
because it was the first pleasant region they had come to and much like 
their home countries.!® 

Nothing is so small but that Mr. Quaife must quibble about it. On 
page 141, footnote 33, he says: “Another slight physical difficulty has 
been ignored by our rune-stone romancers. If approaching winter 
rendered the navigation of Hudson Bay impossible, how could the 
Norsemen navigate the inland rivers and lakes on Manitoba and Min- 
nesota which are also known to freeze over on occasion?” “There’s a 
poser for you,” says Mr. Quaife. But perhaps these explorers were 
not as helpless as Mr. Quaife would be in such a circumstance. Per- 
haps they went into winter quarters and waited until spring! 

After having surveyed the Paul Knutson expedition with jaundiced 
eyes and found it a snare and a delusion, he turns to the “corroborative 
finds.” Not one finds favor in his eyes. But it is a waste of time to 
follow his tedious arguments in this field. The implements have been 
found, and there are only two explanations of their presence: either 
they were brought in by some early settlers, or they were brought in 
by the people of the period to which they belong, that is, the period 
of the late Middle Ages. There is no other choice; the Indians did not 
make them, and they did not grow up from the ground nor fall down 
from the firmament. Now the manner of their discovery has been 
investigated very thoroughly, not only by me, but by many other in- 
vestigators. In most cases the reports of the finders are accompanied 
by affidavits. These reports show that these articles were found under 
circumstances which appear to preclude the possibility that they were 
brought in by nineteenth-century immigrants. These circumstances 
are set forth in all necessary detail in Westward From Vinland and in 
America, 1355-1364, where some additional finds are reported. 

Mr. Quaife is highly indignant about one of these finds—the Bran- 
don ax. He writes: 


The illustration reproduced in Westward From Vinland, plate 24, shows 
it to be still in perfect condition, . . . Yet we are asked to believe that this 
eminently useful edged tool was preserved by them [the Indians] unused 
for half a thousand years. Here, as often elsewhere, Mr. Holand’s theory 
outrages normal common sense.”° 


19Holand, Westward from Vinland, 139. 
20Quaife, 145, footnote 45. 
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I wish to say that I have never asked anyone to believe that the 
Indians had this ax for five hundred years. Nor have I concealed the 
fact that the ax is in “perfect condition.” On the contrary, I called 
attention to this fact seven years ago. I wrote: “This axe is in excellent 
state of preservation, and the first impression one has on seeing it is 
that it cannot possibly be 600 years old.” When I first was shown this 
ax, I made notes about its discovery and shape because it appeared to 
be an antique implement. This impression was confirmed by museum 
directors in Sweden. This report, including the statements of the Swed- 
ish museum directors, was printed in Westward From Vinland, in 
1940? so that the record would be preserved for future study. How- 
ever, I made no statement endorsing it as a find from that period, as 
I did with most of the other finds. My reason for hesitating to recog- 
nize it as a relic of the Paul Knutson expedition was not the state of 
preservation. In European museums, I have seen many implements 
of the Middle Ages in just as perfect condition. Dr. Sigurd Grieg, 
curator of the University Museum in Oslo, describes a recently dis- 
covered sword from the Bronze Age, more than two thousand years 
old, and says it is so well preserved that “it might well have come from 
the armorer’s shop a couple of days ago.” The state of preservation of 
iron and steel “is principally determined by environmental conditions” 
as explained by Dr. H. A. Schwartz, manager of research for the Na- 
tional Malleable and Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in a 
recent letter to the writer.2? My principal reason for doubting its 
significance is that it was not found under conditions which preclude 
the possibility that it was brought to America in recent years. There 
is also the fact that axes much like the Brandon ax are still in use on 
the island of Nagu in the Abo Archipelago, off the southwest coast 
of Finland.** Nothing has turned up to clarify the history of the Bran- 
don ax, and I therefore did not include it in my list of old finds given 
in my last book, America, 1355-1364. 

In commenting on the Cambridge halberd, Mr. Quaife makes use 


21Holand, Westward from Vinland, 227. 
22Holand, Westward from Vinland, 224-29. 
23Cited in America, 1355-1364, 208. Dr. H. A. Schwartz made a thorough 


microscopic study of one of the halberds and gives his findings in the Foundry, 
74:175, 302-6 (May, 1946). 


24K. P. Peterson, “Lantmannaredskap i Nagu, 
oy studier, 2:179-83 CHelsingfors, 1917). 
y Dr. Stefan Einarsson in Speculum, 8:402-3. 
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of a peculiar argument. | asked Mr. Ted H. Field, a lawyer in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, to investigate the circumstances of this find. He sent 
me photographs of the implement and a brief report closing with the 
words, “The ax was found 18 inches deep in the ground while Oscar 
was forking out the potatoes.””> Mr. Quaife quotes this and then re- 
marks: “Here attention may be called to Mr. Holand’s habitually care- 
less use of figures. Potatoes do not grow eighteen inches deep,” etc.?° 
Thus he attributes to me a statement made in a quotation from a person 
I have never seen and of whom I know nothing. 

Mr. Quaife seems unable to curb his tendency to twist whatever is 
said to the detriment of his opponent. Thus he says that Dr. Stefan 
Einarsson, an outstanding Scandinavian philologist, has supplied “a 
devastating criticism” of my linguistic argument.?* If Mr. Einarsson 
demolished my linguistic defense, how then could he indorse the au- 
thenticity of the inscription to the degree that he does? It is true that 
Mr. Einarsson pointed out some errors in my linguistic defense, but 
they were few in number compared to the entire linguistic analysis, 
and I am grateful to him for his intelligent and constructive criticism. 
He writes: 

From the copious runic parallels it is my impression that the author has 
made a fairly good case for the genuineness of the inscription. Especially 
striking are the similarities between the numerals on the Kensington Stone 
and those given by Ole Worm in his Fasti Danici (1643), which hardly 


could have been at the disposal of a forger in the pioneer days of the 
Middle West.?8 


Summing up his lengthy review, Mr. Einarsson writes: 


In spite of his handicap, he [Holand] has actually succeeded in produc- 
ing some linguistic material not easily refuted in support of the inscription, 
as for instance parallels to show that the singular of verbs could be used for 
the plural, or that the old dative plural was supplanted by the accusative. 

In view of this circumstance and of many other facts speaking for the 
genuineness of the stone, the well-documented story of its origin, its weath- 
ered appearance, the plausible connection with fourteenth century Scandi- 
navian history, etc.—it is my conviction that linguists and runologists 
would do well to take the matter under renewed consideration before 
rendering their final verdict.”29 


25Holand, America, 1355-1364, 196. 


pe et 145, footnote 43. 
27Quaife, 158, footnote 78. 


28Speculum, 8:403. 
29S peculum, 8:407-8. 
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Mr. Quaife’s discussion of the mooring stones consists of two ar- 
guments mixed with a heavy dose of tiresome sarcasm. The first argu- 
ment is that the alleged mooring stones in all probablity were drilled 
for the purpose of blasting them to obtain building stones.®*° It is true 
that holes are often drilled in stones for this purpose and then, for one 
reason or another, left unblasted. This possibility was carefully con- 
sidered in weighing the merits of the mooring stones and had to be 
rejected. The Cormorant Lake stone for instafice, the first that was 
found, lies on the highest part of the beach at the foot of a precipitous 
hill. Access to the stone by means of a horse and wagon was impos- 
sible because the beach was covered with boulders of all sizes. Fur- 
thermore, there was and still is an abundance of boulders on the nearby 
farms, so there was no need of going to this inaccessible spot for build- 
ing stone. Finally, this stone with its seven inch hole was seen and 
noted by a party of travelers, ten years before the land around Cormo- 

rant Lake was settled.31 The significance of the other mooring stones 
was weighed by similar criteria. It is also important to note that the 
hole in these mooring stones is not drilled in the middle of the stone, 

as is customary in drilling holes for building stones, but near the edge 
of the stone fronting the lake as is illustrated in figure 12 of my last 
book.®?_ Another fact showing that these stones mark the successive 
campsites of a party of early travelers is that they all lie along a water- 
way which crosses Minnesota from east to west. 

Mr. Quaife’s other argument is that it would be physically impossible 
to make this journey by boat along the course mentioned. I have fol- 
lowed the entire course of this waterway, within Minnesota, and while 
parts of it presumably would be laborious, I did not see any serious diffi- 
culty for the travelers to make this journey. The only interruption in the 
waterway between the Red River and Cormorant Lake is the “conti- 
nental divide” that looms up in Mr. Quaife’s expostulation.** This is 
an inconspicuous elevation less than thirty feet high and about five 
hundred feet wide which lies in a region of lakes and marshes. I would 
say that if they could ascend “the tumultuous Nelson,” they would find 
the other waterways much easier. Mr. Quaife has painted a forbidding 
' 30Quaife, 151-52. 
31Holand, America, 1355-1364, 179. 


382Holand, America, 1355-1364, 152. 
33Quaife, 150. 
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picture of that great river cascading down numerous rocky inclines, 
with swirling eddies and thundering waterfalls, and declared that it 
would be quite impossible for these men of 1362 to push up against 
its mighty floods. He writes: 

So arduous and dangerous is the task that even the natives will not 
undertake it, and in almost two hundred years of occupancy of the region 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, . . . there seems to be not a single record of 
any ascent of the Nelson River by trader or explorer.*4 

Even if this statement were true, it does not prove that it was impos- 
sible for the explorers of 1362 to reach Lake Winnipeg by water. The 
Hayes runs parallel to the Nelson River, and the two rivers practically 
join at both ends. I assume that the explorers went up the Nelson 
because it is the larger waterway, but if anyone thinks that the Hayes 
is the more likely route, I have no fault to find. We know that many 
thousand toilers have made their way from Hudson Bay to Lake Win- 
nipeg and back by one or both of these rivers. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company is the oldest business concern in America and has about two 
hundred and fifty trading posts in the northern parts of Canada. Dur- 
ing the last two hundred years its business has run into many million 
dollars every year. All its supplies came by sailing ships from England 
to Fort York on the point of land between the Nelson and the Hayes. 
Here the articles of trade were loaded into York boats, so called because 
they were built at Fort York. They were clinker built, of native spruce, 
and were up to forty feet long. The crew consisted of a bowsman, a 
steersman, and twelve ‘middlemen.’ The cargo was made up of pack- 
ages of trade goods of one hundred pounds each, and each middleman 
was responsible for twelve one-hundred-pound packages. The cargo 
load was thus about seven and a half tons. The boats traveled in 
brigades of three to fifteen vessels, and a commander was in charge 
of each brigade. 

If fourteen men could take such a large boat carrying 14,400 pounds 
of freight, besides the personal equipment and supplies of the men, up 
the rivers to Lake Winnipeg, it does not seem wholly impossible that 
twice that many picked men could take a smaller and lighter boat up 
the rivers, especially as they probably carried no commercial cargo. 


34Milo M. Quaife, “The Myth of the Kensington Rune Stone,” in the 
New England Quarterly, 7:637 (December, 1934). 
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There is not much information in the old records about which of 
the two rivers, the Nelson or the Hayes, was the favorite route. Appar- 
ently the Nelson was the favorite in the early years, as admitted by 
Mr. Quaife.®° We have mention of several large companies of settlers 
bound for the Selkirk settlement going by way of the Nelson,®* and 
when Governor George Simpson in 1824 started from Fort York on 
his record-breaking trip to the Pacific, he also went up the Nelson.37 
It is much larger and deeper than the Hayes, and has long reaches of 
wide-spreading lakes where the oars can be laid aside for the sail. 
Arthur S. Morton says of the Nelson that it was much used by the 
Indians because it was broad and easy, but it did not afford the abun- 
dance of venison required by the voyageurs who were expected to find 
most of their food on the journey.** 

The terrors of the “tumultuous Nelson”, which, according to Mr. 
Quaife, are so great that neither Indian nor white man would under- 
take to meet them, seem to be greatly exaggerated. A friend of the 
writer, Mr. Ted H. Field, a lawyer in Madison, Wisconsin, who made 
several trips to Hudson Bay, a few years ago asked his wife to join 
him on a fishing trip down the Nelson. The following is his report on 
the adventure: 

In the summer of 1941 my wife and I obtained a small twenty foot 
freight canoe and a native guide at Norway House and descended the river. 
We were not experienced canoemen but had no difficulty. The ascent of 
the river is in some respects easier than the descent because it is possible 
to pole the canoe up the rapids without the danger of striking submerged 
rocks, as one is apt to do in descending the stream. We found the river 
unusually low that year, but there was sufficient water to make navigation 
easy except at the portages. These were marked with a wide trail where 


the voyageurs in times past had dragge? their heavy York boats leaving 
deep scratches on the rocks. 

When Mr. Quaife arrives at the scene of the altar in the wilderness, 
he uncorks a new bottle of gall and dips his pen deep into it. He de- 
scribes the whole thing as a joke, a travesty. I see nothing funny in it. 
As this was a religious expedition, sent out to find and save a group 

35Quaife, “The Myth of the Kensington Rune Stone,” in the New England 
Quarterly, 7:637, footnote 54. 

86Douglas McKay, The Honorable Company, 148, 150, 154 CLondon, 1937). 

37McKay, The Honorable Company, 204 


= S. Morton, A History of the Canadian West, 272-73 (Toronto, 
1939). 
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of alleged apostates, it no doubt included one or more priests. ‘These 
priests presumably celebrated mass, at least on Sundays and holy days, 
which necessitated the erection of many altars. Why then would it be 
strange for them to put up their altar here in the shelter of the huge 
rock which in its semicircular shape would remind them of the en- 
circling choir of the home church? It was a short distance back in the 
woods, about five hundred feet from the narrow bayou where lay their 
boat. To me their performance in sheltering their altar with a canopy 
is pleasing, and no doubt it was also pleasing to these brave men who 
for so many years, in danger and tribulation, had sought to carry out 
the mandate of their king. 

















Portage Lake: Forgotten Anchorage 
Earl J. Gagnon 


Micuican’s coprpeR country has seen its share of Great Lakes’ 
government craft: tugs, scows, lighthouse tenders, patrol boats, and 
training ships. Portage Lake waters flanking Houghton, Hancock, 
Ripley, or Dollar Bay, however, have had comparatively few craft 
which would really call this district home. Only two, to be exact, have 
ever graced the twin harbors of Houghton and Hancock in a more 
or less permanent manner. At present no large government vessel can 
call the copper-red waters of Portage Lake its home port. Although 
these waters have more than forty miles of protected shore line, are 
centrally located, and adjacent to admirable rail and motor transpor- 
tation, even the dredging paraphernalia winter at Duluth and Sault 
Ste. Marie, instead of at Houghton or Hancock. 

It was in 1907 that the copper country got its first “war boat.” At 
that time the Yantic, a wooden gunboat propelled by steam, which 
had been launched in the Philadelphia Navy Yard in 1864, was 
ordered to Hancock, on loan to the Second Battalion, Michigan Naval 
Militia, for cruising in waters adjacent to Michigan. Since 1898, the 
Yantic had been assigned to the Michigan Naval Brigade at Detroit. 
Hancock became her home port when the Detroit brigade acquired 
the Don Juan de Austria for its training ship. Tied to the old smelter 
dock in Ripley, immediately east of the bridge, she presented a de- 
lightfully trim appearance as viewed from Houghton’s main thorough- 
fares. The people of Houghton County were proud of her neat lines; 
they liked the sound of her whistle as she requested the opening of the 
dual-community drawbridge with her characteristic vibratory demands. 
But, more than that, they admired her record. 

On August 12, 1864, she was commissioned and sent in search of 
the Confederate commerce destroyers Tallahassee and Chickamauga. 
She took a prominent part in the attack on Fort Fisher, December 24— 
25, 1864. During this engagement her 100-pound gun burst, mortally 
wounding an officer and a man, and slightly wounding three of the 
crew. She took part in the capture of Fort Fisher, January 12-15, 1865, 
and aided in the capture of Fort Anderson February 17-19, 1865. 
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For a period of four years she remained away from home, cruising 
in Asiatic waters until it was necessary for her to return for repairs. 
On April 25, 1881, she attended the unveiling of the Farragut statue 
in Washington, D.C. In June, more serious business was the cause of 
her being dispatched to Progreso, Yucatan. Here she made inquiry 
into the reasons for the detention of the American bark, Acacia. After 
this investigation, she reported to the Groton Heights region for its 
centennial. On October 19-24, she participated in the celebration of 
the surrender of Yorktown. 

From sunny climes of the south, she was sent in June, 1883, to the 
coast of Greenland under command of Commander Frank Wildes, 
United States Navy, as a tender to the steamer Proteus, which carried 
the members of the second relief party sent out in search of the explor- 
ing expedition under Lieutenant A. W. Greely, United States Navy. 
The Yantic visited Disco, Upernavik, and Littleton Island on this 
mission and returned to New York September 29, carrying also the 
officers and crew of the Proteus, which had been crushed in the ice 
on July 23. She had been able to procure no tidings, however, of the 
Greely expedition. 

With such a career behind her, it is no wonder that her stay in 
northern Michigan was so ardently welcomed. With the approach 
of the first World War, however, her days in Portage Lake were 
numbered. Although her timbers were not in the best of condition 
and her former trim lines were now somewhat rakish, she was not to 
be left in peace. In 1917 she was sent to the Naval Training Station 
at Great Lakes to be used as a training ship. When she was stricken 
from the Navy list on July 24, 1919, the objections of her large group 
of stalwart defenders led to her withdrawal from sale and her assign- 
ment, December 31, 1919, as a training ship for the Ohio Naval 
Reserve at Cleveland for the ninth, tenth, and eleventh districts. On 
June 1, 1926, she was ordered out of commission to be turned over to 
the state of Michigan as a loan for the use of the Naval Militia. 

From 1926 until 1929, Michigan’s largest city had the pleasure of 
knowing that the sixty-five year old vessel was a small bit of the en- 
vironment of the nation’s fourth largest city. True she had been in 
Detroit frequently prior to 1926, but now she was definitely Mich- 
igan’s. But the poor, decrepit hulk was having structural pains. On 
October 22, 1929, she suddenly went into the arms of Davy Jones 
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when she sank at the foot of Townsend Avenue. An inquiry board, 
after an inquest over her remains, stated that the sinking was due to 
structural faults caused by natural deterioration. She was stricken 
from the Navy Register, May 9, 1930. 

Fond admirers learned with sorrow of the demise of this, the copper 
country’s one and only, real war vessel. Their sorrow was sincere, espe- 
cially when they realized that all which was mortal of their old friend 
lay in a watery grave six hundred miles from Portage Lake. 

Eighteen years passed before the district had assigned to it another 
boat of dimensions comparable to those of the Yantic. Strangely 
enough, this vessel’s name also was of Indian derivation. Yantic meant 
“extending to the tidal river”; the vessel had been named after a river 
in Connecticut. The new sleek, all-steel boat was named the Seminole 
after the tribe of Indians living in Florida. 

In June, 1935, the Seminole, formerly of the Coast Guard Service, 
was brought to the copper country for the Houghton-Isle Royale— 
Fort William service. At this time, due to the depression, there were 
many former Great Lakes sailors on relief rolls in the Houghton 
County area. It was thought that a co-operative organization which 
would give employment to these men and provide transportation to 
Isle Royale would be beneficial to the area. With the aid of interested 
citizens, Copper Country Industries, Incorporated was formed. The 
Coast Guard turned over to this organization the Seminole. An emer- 
gency relief grant of five thousand dollars was obtained and the vessel 
was put in condition for passenger service. With the exception of 
the captain and the senior officers, the Seminole was manned by men 
experienced in maritime service who were unemployed or were em- 
ployed in work other than the maritime work for which they had 
training. By giving them employment on the Seminole, they were 
thus removed from the relief roles and given a chance to get back 
into their trade of following the lakes. Congress, in 1931, had au- 
thorized the establishment of Isle Royale as a national park; the great 
concern over the irregular passenger service in effect to the island 
made the acquisition of the Seminole a real asset. 

Once more copper country folk had a ship. A ship that had a duty 
to perform and a destination toward which to point its bow; a ship, 
whose whistle, characteristically reminiscent and sonorous, was soon 
recognized by every one in the two towns of Houghton and Hancock. 
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Publicity, of course, had to be obtained in order to promote the 
Isle Royale excursion business. If prospective Lake Superior cruisers 
didn’t know of the attractions on Michigan’s untouched wilderness 
island, or were unacquainted with the means provided to get them 
there, the new ship would be catering to empty decks. What an 
intriguing surprise it was, therefore, when the Seminole’s log was 
examined. A career more filled with adventure hardly could be found 
in any log-book of a 188-foot vessel. There was ample publicity mate- 
rial for the ship. 

The Seminole was launched in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1899, hav- 
ing been built by the Columbia Iron Works of Baltimore, under con- 
tract dated October 28, 1897, for an expenditure of $141,000. Her 
steel hull was especially strong, since it had been doubly reinforced 
to withstand unusual pressures because the lot of a Coast Guard 
cutter, particularly in work with the ice patrol squadron, is a rough 
one. Her final releasement cost amounted to $175,000; displacement, 
600 tons; and cruising speed, twenty-nine miles per hour. 

For four years after 1900, the Seminole sailed out from Boston for 
duty in the ice floes of the North Atlantic. In 1903 her work took her 
to the Bay of Islands, Newfoundland, where she aided boats in the 
ice fields. If between-the-lines reading could be done on the ship’s log, 
her stories would not be too inferior to those revealed in Moby Dick. 

Her most mysterious trip took place in 1905 when she went in search 
of the schooner C. E. Bergen, about which there had been so much 
speculation in oceanic marine circles, and which had been abandoned 
with no apparent cause on the Atlantic Ocean. When found by the 
Seminole, everything on board the Bergen was in perfect condition, 
but not a single person was ever heard from that could give any indi- 
cations as to what caused her crew to leave the craft. 

A miniature volume could be written concerning her social calls, 
presentations, and visits from notables. On January 15, 1907, she 
proceeded to Charleston, South Carolina, to convey the Secretary 
of the Navy, William Howard Taft, and his party to points of interest 
in the harbor. Three months later she spent five days, April 18-23 
gracing the Jamestown exposition celebration at Norfolk, Virginia. 
Frivolity, indeed, was involved in her attendance at the Yale—-Harvard 
regatta when she frolicked in waters adjacent to New London, Con- 
necticut, June 23-24. Besides Taft, one of the notables who gloried 
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in her seaworthy activities was Theodore Roosevelt. When he cruised 
on her a special bath tub was installed for his use. This tub was not 
removed when the boat was decommissioned. 

On January 20, 1913, at Wilmington, North Carolina, she received 
a silver service presented by the Merchants and Miners Transporta- 
tion Company, for services rendered the steamship Berkshire. Before 
World War I and during the conflict she was transferred from the 
Coast Guard to the Navy. Under naval control she rendered valuable 
service, without incident, protecting east coast harbors and shipping, 
and doing consistent patrol and searching maneuvering. 

After the Seminole’s return from naval jurisdiction to the Coast 
Guard she was assigned for permanent duty at Wilmington, North 
Carolina. Early in 1923, she was given temporary duty at San Juan, 
cruising in the vicinity of the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. The 
vessel was ordered to Sault Ste. Marie, in 1929, as a training and 
occasional ship. In the latter capacity she was to be ready for any 
governmental or state function in which her presence might be de- 
sired. Here she remained until given headquarters at Portage Lake 
under Copper Country Industries. 

For two years the Seminole made the Houghton-Isle Royale run. 
Semi-weekly trips were made regularly and special excursions were 
made when the patronage warranted them. On the evenings when 
she was at home, delightful “moonlights” were run on Portage Lake 
from the canal to the entry and out into Lake Superior. These were 
always enjoyable affairs. Practically each one of these evening trips 
found the boat accommodating her capacity—two hundred passengers. 
Being the largest ship ever to conduct this type of trip on Portage Lake 
more or less regularly, the people of the area included the ride as one 
of their regular social diversions. Among her Sunday afternoon jaunts 
were trips to L’Anse, Baraga, and Pequaming by way of placid Ke- 
weenaw Bay; to Ontonagon Harbor and the shadows of the lofty 
Porcupine Mountains, and to Marquette, the latter a more extended 
cruise. 

The coming of competition in the passenger business to the island 
early in 1936, at which time private interests placed the diesel boat 
Mary Margaret on the same run, the great fire on Isle Royale which 
brought more than seventeen hundred C. C. C. boys there, and the fact 
that the ship consumed on her Lake Superior passage about fifteen 
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hundred pounds of coal per hour, made operation after September, 
1936, impossible. As a result, no further attempt was made to put 
the boat in operation during succeeding years. With no actual use 
being made of the ship, she soon reverted to the treasury department, 
which asked for bids on her. The J. H. Green Company, of Ripley, 
was the successful bidder, getting her for only a fraction of her orig- 
inal cost. Her ultimate disposition was scrap. Dismantling had been 
accomplished before the attack on Pearl Harbor, so there was no op- 
portunity of again placing her in service, although there is but little 
doubt that she would have been used. Speculation even placed 
her in Iceland and Greenland because her reinforced steel plates, 
which had been originally designed to resist ice floes, made her suitable 
for service in those areas. 

Thus Portage Lake, recently, finds itself again without any sizable 
craft. Where once the Joseph Croze interests operated a fleet of tugs, 
maintained a drydock, and actually built boats, there now is nothing 
of that nature. Tugs like the Cora A. Shelden, Nellie Cotton, Valerie, 
Circle, West Neebish, Daniel L. Hebbard, Samuel Morse, Esther, and 
Traveler, all once proud plowers of Portage’s copper-red waters, are 
gone. Only gasoline boats parade the twenty-five mile inland water 
lane now. Of course, Portage Lake still is the occasional rendezvous of 
the government tugs General C. B. Sears and Essayons, but these are 
only transients. They winter in Duluth. Also, the lake is more thor- 
oughly used than ever before as a promenade for the huge coal, grain, 
and ore carriers of the Great Lakes; but as for permanently locating 
themselves at Portage Lake docks, no large ship calls this location home. 

Meanwhile, there is great interest in the development of Isle Royale 
as a national park. Since the nation’s newest addition to the park and 
monument group was dedicated in late August, 1946, there is a silver 
lining to the “boat cloud.” The park interests will soon, in all proba- 
bility, wish to establish better lake transportation. Then, too, there 
is talk of re-establishing the Naval Reserve in the copper country 
region. With these two possibilities, Portage Lake may again become 
the base for a large ship. 
































White Pine Portraits: Con Culhane 
Ida M. Spring 


‘THEY CARVED OUT THEIR CAREERS to the rhythmic shock of the woods- 
man’s ax, these self-made barons of northern Michigan’s golden era 
of white pine. Con Culhane, a gusty Irishman with fists as swift as 
his tongue, was one of the most colorful of these. Within ten years 
after Big Dave Ranson carved his network of logging roads about the 
Tahquamenon River, Con Culhane moved in, not by the lowly tote 
road, but by railroad. The name Culhane opens the floodgates of 
memory to many an old jack, and he will speak, with the warmth that 
this Culhane inspired, of Con and “Ma” Culhane, the fine-looking 
blonde woman who threw her fortunes in with his, sharing all his 
jauntings in the rough kingdom of the lumberjacks. 

It was Ellen Kennedy Culhane who led the way from the first. 
Back on the small farm at Port Austin, near the tip of the Thumb in 
lower Michigan, where the young couple were struggling to make a 
go of it, Ellen stood one day, with her baby on her arm. Her blue eyes 
were thoughtful as she watched her man pulling stumps in the field. 

“Con,” she said, “you’re much too smart a man to be pulling stumps 
all your life.” 

“I’m not afraid of stumps, Ellen. I can take care of them all right.” 

“Stumps may be all right for some men, Con, but why don’t you 
tackle the trees themselves? Why don’t you try lumbering?” 

Con smiled at the serious air of his “pretty woman,” as he used to 
call her. But the idea struck, and by 1893 Con was in the Upper 
Peninsula, logging the Little Two Heart tract owned by Patrick A. 
Deucey and John Toreant. Here the erstwhile farmer built a sluice 
dam and log pond where he could fill a raft holding several million 
feet of logs in a few hours. 

By this time they were logging by railroad. Far-sighted Ma had 
made him buy the railroad equipment, back in the Lower Peninsula. 
They had been logging with teams on sleigh haul, but the timber was 
being cut steadily farther back, and the hauls getting longer and longer. 
Ma was persuaded that the logs could be handled more cheaply by 
railroad and, as usual, she prevailed. Con named his engine the Ellen 
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K. after Mrs. Culhane, and like its namesake, it brought him luck. He 
was no end proud of it, and when the trainloads of logs would roll 
into camp, Con would stand back, chest swelling with emotion, and 
remark in his rich brogue: “Here she comes! She’s neither sleigh nor 
wagon, she’s Ma’s machine.” 

From the Two Heart he moved over to log in the Tahquamenon 
region, a distance of approximately twenty miles. He made the trip on 
his own railroad, too. Piling his equipment upon his flat cars, he pulled 
up his rails behind him and laid them through the forest before him, 
and in this fashion he arrived at the lordly Tahquamenon. Here he 
set up his headquarters camp and installed Ma in the White House, 
as it was always called. 

It was here that he spent fifty thousand dollars to build a roadbed 
and never hauled a log over it. It wasn’t his error, really. It was thought 
at that time that it wasn’t possible to float logs over the falls without 
damaging them on the rocks below. Accordingly, the company for 
whom he was logging instructed him to build a roadbed to transport 
the logs below the falls, and it cost fifty thousand dollars! 

‘But Con had other ideas. He was no engineer, the Lord knows, 
but when he wanted a thing done, he found a way to do it, that was 
all. He had thrown a bridge over the river above the falls without 
an engineer’s aid, and now he had the idea that he could float the 
logs over the falls without splitting. In fact, he offered to pay for every 
log that was damaged. So he went ahead, this man who couldn’t write 
but his own name, and altered the brink of the falls so that the logs 
glanced off and went through cleanly. 

It was in this same never-say-die spirit that he got a scowload of 
horses ashore. It was a wild day and the captain of the tug despaired 
of making a landing with the scow. He advised putting back to White- 
fish, only there was danger, in turning about in the trough of the sea, 
of the horses being thrown overboard. 

“What of it, you derned fool?” says Con. “A horse will always swim 
ashore, and isn’t that just where we want them?” 

“But we may lose some, that way,” some of the men argued. 

“We won't lose them, no fear of that. Ma’s praying for them.” 

So, to the accompaniment of Ma’s prayers and Con’s Gaelic oaths, 
the horses were forced into the water and made the shore successfully. 
Obstacles only spurred on this man. 
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Warm-hearted Ma made headquarters camp a home for old, broken- 
down jacks, and woe betide the younger men who tried to make sport 
of them. “Ma’s pets,” Con christened them, and when she was away, 
he’d fire a batch of them out of camp. 

“Yer all dyin!” he would bellow at them. “I’m going to chase the 
lot of ye out.” 

He might have saved his breath. They knew just about where to 
meet Ma coming back, and back they would come under her protecting 
wing. 

“Here she comes back with that fellow, now,” Con would remark, 
helpless for once. “It cost me five dollars to get rid of him, and I bet it 
cost her ten to bring him back.” 

While he poked fun at Ma’s pets, he was just as soft under his 
tougher shell. It was surely not the hard-headed business man who 
sent a check for one thousand dollars, every year, to the Sisters’ Hos- 
pital in Marquette, with instructions to take care of every sick lumber- 
jack in need of a bed, and if that wasn’t enough, b’ gorry, he’d send 
more. Small wonder his men swore by him, in spite of low wages and 
long hours. 

Con had a yardstick whereby he measured the men who came look- 
ing for work. “A man that can fight can work,” he stoutly maintained, 
and took them on himself, while his pretty woman held the lantern in 
the frosty northern night. The call to arms was: “Come along, Ma, 
with the lantern. Watch me put this man down!” And how he loved 
to fight! Possessed of tremendous physical strength and catlike quick- 
ness, he pitted his strength against the many husky men who came 
seeking work at his camps. If the newcomer showed plenty of sand, 
he was told to stow his things in the bunkhouse, he was hired. He 
had no faith in the breed of men who were shipped in from outside, 
bums and trouble-makers all. Good working men, he said, came look- 
ing for a job. 

One of his pre-lumbering nicknames was “Bulldog” Culhane, but 
whether on account of his fighting ability or his face, we are not sure. 
He is said to have borne a striking resemblance to “Father,” in the 
comic strip, “Bringing Up Father.” Pug nose and ruddy face, he was 
the typical clay-pipe Irishman, hiding his native shrewdness under a 


garrulous tongue and high-spirited tomfoolery. He had a way of mak- 
ing good his rash boasts. 
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Striding up to a husky Irish giant, by the name of Casey, Con offered 
to stick him up to his ears in the snow. Goodnatured Casey pooh- 
poohed this brash statement, whereupon Con made a rush for him, up- 
ended him, and shoved him head down in the snow, well up over his 
ears, before Casey had gotten over his first surprise. 

Such rough, and for the most part goodnatured, horseplay was 
practically the early woodsman’s only way of amusing himself. His day, 
we must remember, didn’t offer much in the way of leisure and diver- 
sion. Beginning often at three-thirty or four o'clock in the morning, 
it continued till long after sundown. A spirit-breaking grind it would 
be, transplanted out of its bracing, clear atmosphere, its background of 
pine and dazzling, unsullied snow. 

Con’s fondness for practical joking gave one camp cook some very 
bad moments. He’d been hired during Con’s absence, and had yet 
to meet his employer. He was rolling out his bread dough one morn- 
ing, when a blustery Irishman kicked open the door. All the doors in 
Culhane’s camps were constructed so that they could be kicked open. 
As he burst in, at the same time letting out his customary roar, the 
startled cook looked at him out of the corner of his eye, and went on 
kneading dough. Con swaggered over to some newly-baked loaves, 
broke one open and started gnawing ferociously upon it. Was this 
wild man his employer, the fearful cook asked himself, his nervous- 
ness gleefully observed by the shameless Con. 

“Sure, and is it sour bread you’re feeding my men?” he growled. 
“Mark my words, we kill a man every year in this camp, and by golleys, 
I'll see that you're elected,” and he strode out, looking the picture of 
wrath. : 

Had the terrified cook heard him break into chuckles the minute 
he was outside the cook camp, he might have deferred his departure. 
As it was, he went to the timekeeper directly after supper, and began 
putting miles between himself and the terrible Irishman. 

Nor did he lag behind his contemporaries in the art of tall story 
telling, this flesh-and-blood Paul Bunyan. He was wont to brag of a 
fine pair of horses he brought up from Port Austin. When they were 
breaking them in, they had them hitched to a heavy woods wagon. 
The horses ran away and jumped clear over two set of logging wheels 
nine feet high, and when they caught them they were still hitched to 
the wagon. 
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It was a fine, comfortable dwelling, this White House that he built 
for his pretty woman in the midst of the wilderness, and a most hos- 
pitable one. It was the unpardonable crime for one of his woodsmen 
friends to pass the camp and not stop for a meal. The next time he met 
his willing host, he was in danger of being beaten up. And the same 
White House was not too crude to entertain many a fine young lady 
from the more effete Lower Peninsula. Accompanied by their vigilant 
mothers, they made the trip into the wilderness to visit Mrs. Culhane, 
the while setting their caps, perhaps, at the son and heir, Billy Culhane. 
Love's labor lost, apparently, as the canny youth retained his bachelor 
status, so far as we know. Meanwhile the cabin of the tug which Billy 
piloted, was a popular spot with the fair guests, which amused his 
father mightily. 

“Take a look down the river there, Ma,” he would call out, chuck- 
ling. “It’s Brigham Young himself coming up.” 

Con always boasted that he never owned a pine tree, but made his 
pile logging other men’s timber lands. During his lifetime he took 
out several hundred million feet of pine. In 1902, the year prior to 
his untimely death, his logging operations netted him a profit of thirty- 
four thousand dollars, a tidy little sum for that time, if not to be 
classified as big business. 

It was not unusual for the time that this successful business man 
could neither:read nor write. Ma wrote the checks and he signed 
them, for he had learned to sign his name. But he hated this business 
of not knowing what you were signing, so he used to keep thirty to 
forty thousand dollars in cash in his camp, to pay off the men. When 
company officials objected to this, on the ground that he might be held 
up and robbed, he invited them to take their precious money to the city 
banks, he’d use his own money. And that was no idle boast either. 
At this time he had the name of having more ready cash than any 
man in that part of the country. He could finance his own operations, 
if need be. No doubt it was partly due to this, as well as to his repu- 
tation for putting over his job, which led the Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Company to accept his bid on logging a tract for them, although it was 
a dollar and a half per thousand above all other bids. 

He taught one Chicago clerk that appearances can be deceiving. It 
was on one of his early trips to Chicago, where he would order a year’s 
supplies at a time. He walked into a big wholesale house and demand- 
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ed the big boss. This roughly dressed man didn’t look like ready money 
to the supercilious clerk, who turned him over to another underling. 
But Culhane was not deceived. 

“I won't talk to any walking boss,” he roared. “I'll do business with 
no one but the big boss. He’s the man that can set the price.” 

Pulling nearly forty thousand dollars in New York draft from his 
pocket, he flourished it under the nose of the surprised floor-walker, 
who probably had never seen that much money at any one time in his 
life. He lost no time in bringing the big boss. 

“I’m Con Culhane,” he introduced himself. “I want to buy around 
thirty-five thousand dollars worth of goods. I’m coming down every 
year, and if you treat me right, you'll get my business.” Needless to 
say, he got plenty of attention thereafter. 

Lumberjacks and whiskey seemed to have had a natural affinity for 
each other. It was just taken for granted. In spite of this, Con Culhane 
was never known to take a drink of whiskey, nor would he recognize 
his men when they were drunk. “I want nothing to do with yez, when 
yez are lyin’ around like dogs,” he told them. A weaker man might 
have been called a sissy for this stand, but no one would dream of such 
a word in connection with a two-fisted outdoorsman like Culhane. 

He was killed dramatically, as he had lived, on his own logging train 
while on the Calumet and Hecla job near Sheldrake. His home town 
(Port Austin) newspaper, contained the following account of his 
death in 1903: 

Friday morning Mr. Culhane left on his logging train for his camp, 
taking a seat on the tender of the engine. A little later he desired to give 
some orders to the brakeman and started to walk back across the cars while 
they were still in motion. He had not gone far when the train gave a 
sudden jerk, just as he was in the act of stepping from one car to another. 
Instantly his feet were jerked from under him and he fell between the 
cars, two of them passing over him before the train was stopped. When 
picked up, life was extinct and he must have died instantly. He was badly 
cut about the head and several bones in his body were broken. 

While his death under the wheels of his own logging train was 
tragic, it was, somehow, fitting. Culhane was never the man to ask a 
quiet death in his own bed. Better to have gone out that way, quickly, 
than for the flame to die down, and leave the husk of the man to count 
out his days ingloriously. 

















Michigan Folklore 


LANSING SEEMS PRETTY FAR NORTH FOR A MEXICAN COMMUNITY, and 
yet some two hundred Mexican people now make their permanent 
homes in Michigan’s capital city. They are recent arrivals, and have 
appeared in numbers only since 1941. Large migratory groups come 
up every summer from Texas and Mexico to pick beets and other crops, 
and a few choose to stay through the winter. The men work in the 
automobile and grape factories or on construction jobs; they have 
bought homes, especially on Case Street and along route U. S. 27 north 
of town; and they have their own weekly meetings of a Mexican club, 
which has just moved to new quarters in the St. Mary’s Church. 
These people from Monterrey, Laredo, and Mexico City, from San 
Antonio and El Paso, are becoming American citizens, sending their 
children to Lansing schools, and fraternizing with other groups through 
such social agencies as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. But they also 
steadfastly maintain their native traditions, celebrate their national 
holidays, and tell their old stories and legends. 

To the folklorist, this is good news. The Mexican folk tradition, 
with its rich blend of Spanish and Indian beliefs, is scantily collected 
in the United States outside of Texas. Yet even in Lansing the tradi- 
tion flourishes; the bilingual young folks can readily tell you historical 
tales about bandits like Pancho Villa and Erachio Bernal and Chicho 
El Roto; their parents entertain their youngsters with fairy tales and 
saints’ miracles told in so-called “broken Spanish”; and young and old 
alike seem to know whimsical and punning humorous tales. 

Mrs. Dora Jean Peppler secured the following stories from the Lan- 
sing Mexicans when a student in my course in American folklore. 
She attended several of the club sessions after seeing a notice of 
the first meeting in the Lansing State Journal, won the friendship 
of the members, and collected fruitfully in both Spanish and English. 
The charm of these word-of-mouth tales suggest the varied folk in- 
heritance, still virtually unknown, that many foreign-born peoples have 
bequeathed to Michigan. 

Ricuarp M. Dorson 
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Dora Jean Peppler 


‘THESE STORIES WERE COLLECTED between January and March, 1946, 
when I was a student at Michigan State College.1 I learned about a 
Mexican club in Lansing from an item in the Lansing State Journal 
and I was able to attend several of its meetings. 

The meetings are held about every two weeks, on Sundays, in the 
home of the Costellos, on Case Street, northeast of the Capitol build- 
ing. The Costellos have a recreation room in their basement, with 
pictures of Miguel Aleman and other Mexican presidents hung on the 
walls, a picture of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the Mexican and Ameri- 
can flags. The meeting is all in Spanish. About thirty people go and 
listen to book reviews and talks. 

I told them that I wanted to hear stories they told. The president 
translated what I said to the group. The members of the group laughed 
and said they told a lot of stories when they played cards but they 
didn’t write any down. I went back about four times, and they were 
friendlier each time, and would tell some stories. The children, who 
were my age or younger, spoke both Spanish and English well, and 
they translated some of the jokes for me. Most of the stories I wrote 
down in Spanish and translated myself, with the help of Mr. Carroll 
Wilson of the foreign language department of Michigan State College. 
Their Spanish is a lower-class Mexican dialect; some words we couldn’t 
find in the dictionary. They put au in front of words. 

Many Mexicans come up to Michigan every year to work in the 
fields. The Costellos are a family who have made a permanent home 
in Lansing, which has become the headquarters for the Mexican com- 
munity, and a means for keeping up an interest in Mexican culture. 
The group occasionally wears Mexican costume and practices its native 

1These stories were obtained from the following persons: Joseph Costello, 36; 
Robert Costello, 30; Mary Costello, 11; Peter Lutze, 52; Trinidad Peridad, 50; 
and Florentino Velasquez, 35. I wish to thank Mr. Carroll Wilson of the foreign 
language department of Michigan State College for checking my translations 
of those stories told in Geaniih. The Mexican dialect differs from Castilian 
Spanish in certain ways; many verbs begin with an extra h, many adjectives 


end with an extra e, and a good deal of slang is used, which is not always easy — 
to translate. 
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folk dances. And, as the following examples show, the members of 
the colony still tell their old stories, both humorous and serious ones, 
and seem to take great pleasure in doing so. 


PABLO Y LA PRINCESA 


Pasio [PauL] was A PooR woop cuTTER, who earned his living for 
himself and his mother by cutting wood. One day upon picking up 
his ax as usual, he went into the mountain and, selecting the largest 
tree of the entire mountain, he began to cut wood. After a very few 
minutes and even a smaller amount of blows, Paul heard a voice which 
said, “Don’t cut me down, I am the king of this mountain. If you will 
spare my life I will make you the richest man of the entire world.” But 
Paul thought that the king of the mountain was only trying to deceive 
him. He continued working on the tree, and once again Paul heard 
the same voice, “Do not cut me down. I am the king of this mountain, 
put your hand in the hollow which I have near your head and there 
you will find a magic purse, which will produce all the money you will 

Aver want.” Quickly Paul was surprised to hear thai in reality the one 
who was talking to him was the tree. Although surprised, with much 
fear Paul put his hand in the hollow of the tree. And to his great sur- 
prise he took out a purse of soft chamois skin, but there wasn’t a single 
penny in it, and he threw it on the ground. But when it fell to the 
ground, he heard the sound of money and he turned and saw that 
money was falling from the purse which he had thrown down. He 
picked it up and returned home. 

“Mamma, Mamma dear, we are no longer poor, we are rich.” The 
poor mother thought Paul had lost his mind and answered him, “Why 
son, you really know that we do not have even a half penny.” “We did 
not have,” said Paul, taking the magic purse and squeezing it on the 
floor of the house, and the coins began to roll on the floor. “From where 
did you get it?” asked his mother. “The king of the mountain gave it 
to me as a present,” answered Paul. “Now I can marry the princess.” 

On the following day Paul sent his mother to explain to the king 
that he was interested in the princess and half of his kingdom. When 
the old lady appeared in the doorway of the palace, she wasn’t allowed 
to enter until she explained the matter which brought her here. When 
the king heard the old lady’s story he said to her, “Good woman, what 
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your son doesn’t know is that he who wishes to marry my daughter 
must fill a cart with money every day for ten days.” “Why your maj- 
esty, my son can have the amount you ask.” Then the king said, “Tell 
your son to come tomorrow to speak about this matter.” When Paul’s 
mother returned home and told him the news that the king had sent 
with her, Paul was very happy. The next day Paul set out for the 
palace and was taken before the king. “Do you know, young man, 
what your mother said?” “Si, your majesty,” answered Paul, “and I 
am ready to fulfill my word. Now I wish to speak with your daughter, 
the princess.” Upon seeing him, she was unhappy, because Paul was 
not to her liking, but finally she had to accept because Paul promised 
the amount of money that the king had demanded. 


THE FRUIT OF MAGIC 


AFTER TRYING TO MAKE LOVE CONVERSATION, Paul set out for home. 
Five days went by, and Paul didn’t fail for a single day to send the 
money, but there came a time, a very unfortunate day came for Paul, 
because one of the soldiers told the princess that Paul took the money 
from a magic purse. Upon hearing this, the princess sent for Paul, 
soon! Paul answered the call of the princess, who received him with a 
love full of falsity and deceit. After talking for a short time, the prin- 
cess began to sing until Paul fell asleep and then it was that the 
princess took advantage of her opportunity and took it from Paul, his 
magic purse. When he awoke he took leave of the princess and set out 
for his home. When he arrived at his house he found his magic purse 
had disappeared. “Oh, my,” said Paul, “now I have to flee because with- 
out doubt the king will kill me.” Taking leave of his poor mother, he 
went into the mountains where the king would not be able to find him. 

After a long time, tired and very hungry, Paul climbed up to the 
top of the mountain, where there was a tree full of fruit. He began 
toeat. After having eaten for some minutes, Paul felt very very strange, 
and his greatest sorrow was he felt that two horns were growing from 
his forehead. Although it caused him great worry and much grief, he 
went to another tree also full of delicious fruit and he continued eating 
because his hunger was very great and to his great surprise he felt that 
the horns were disappearing. “This indeed is very curious, and it will 
help me to bring my purse to others,” and wrapping some of the fruit 
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in one handkerchief and some of the second in his hat, he set out for 
his home, to which he was obliged, in order that no one should know 
him, to wea’ a disguise. 

Disguisea, he arrived at his house. So the next day he went to the 
palace of the king in search of work as an assistant cook. And soon he 
was placed in work. Days went by, and Paul made friends and under- 
standing of the cooks. Until one day they left him alone in order to 
set the table and serve the tables. Then he had the opportunity to 
use the fruit, which he had saved very carefully, and placed the fruit 
which grew horns first on the table. When the king, queen, and the 
princess saw the delicious fruit, they began to eat, and to their great 
surprise they felt horns growing from their foreheads. The king, queen, 
and the princess pulled with all their might, but they could not pull the 
horns off. They called all the servants of the palace and neither could 
they pull the terrible horns from their foreheads. 

Finally Paul arrived, who said, “Your majesty, I will remove 
those horns if you promise me three things.” “I will gladly give you 
what you wish,” said the king. “Remove these horns soon.” Paul got 
the other kind of fruit which removes the horns, and the king and his 
family ate it, and the horns went away until there was no sign of them. 

The king kept his word and asked Paul what his three wishes were. 

“The first and most important one, is my life, then the hand of the 
princess, and the third, half of your kingdom.” They joyfully gave 
Paul what he asked, and after they were married, the princess returned 
to Paul the magic purse. 

After many years, the king came to old age and he named Paul king 
of his throne, where the lovely princess and Paul spent the rest of 
their lives, very happy and peacefully. 


THE MAN WHO SOLD GHOSTS 


Wuen Juan Naneza oF Monterrey WAS A YOUNG MAN, he was walk- 
ing one night when he met a ghost. He asked the ghost who he was 
and the ghost said he was a ghost. “Who are you?” asked the ghost in 
return, and Juan lied to him and answered, “I am a ghost too.” The 
ghost then asked him where he was going, and Juan replied, “I am 
going to San Nuevo town.” “I am going there, too,” said the ghost. 
So they went along together. After a mile or so, the ghost said it was 
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stupid for both of them to walk when they could carry one another 
by turn. “That is a good idea,” said Juan. The ghost carried Juan first, 
and after a mile he said, “You are too heavy for a ghost. Are you one 
really?” Juan explained that he was a new ghost and was therefore 
somewhat heavier. Juan then began to carry the ghost, but it was very 
light as if he were carrying no weight at all. They thus carried one 
another by turns and Juan began to ask the ghost what ghosts were 
afraid of. “What ghosts are most afraid of is human saliva,” the ghost 
replied. ‘They then went along until they same to a stream. Juan let 
the ghost go ahead and observed that the ghost made no noise in the 
water at all, but when he went in, the ghost heard the swish-swash in 
the water and asked him for an explanation. Juan again explained, 
“Don’t be surprised, for I am a new ghost and am not quite used to 
getting across the water yet.” When they were approaching the town, 
Juan began to carry the ghost on his back and gripped him very tight. 
The ghost began to shout and cry and struggled to get down, but Juan 
gripped him still more tightly. When he reached the streets, he let 
the ghost down, when it changed itself into a goat. Juan spat on the 
goat so that it could not change itself again and sold it for fifteen hun- 
dred cash and went home. That was why there was a saying by Jose, 
“Juan sold a ghost for fifteen hundred cash.” 


IT’S WONDERFUL TO BE DRUNK 


PEDRO WAS A NATIVE OF JuAREz and he could make “thousand-day 
wine” which would make a man drunk for a thousand days. There 
was a man of the district by the name of Ricardo who wanted to taste 
this wine at his home. The next day, he went to see Pedro and asked 
for a drink, and the latter said, “My wine is not quite thoroughly fer- 
mented, and I dare not offer it to you.” “Even so, let me have a sip,” 
said Ricardo. Pedro could not say no and he gave him a cup. “That's 
wonderful,” said Ricardo, “give me another cup.” “You should go 
home now,” replied Pedro. “Come back another day. This cup alone 
will enable you to get drunk for a thousand days.” Ricardo left, looking 
a little foolish, and when he went home, he died under the influence 
of the wine. His family never suspected it and wept and buried him. 

After three years had passed, Pedro said to himself, “Ricardo must 
be awake by this time. I must go to see him.” When he reached Ri- 
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cardo’s home, he inquired if Ricardo was at home. His family was 
greatly surprised and said, “He has been dead for a long time. We 
have already taken off the mourning.” Pedro was frightened and said, 
“Why, it’s my wonderful wine which can make one drunk for a 
thousand days. He ought to be ready to wake up just about now.” He 
then ordered Ricardo’s family to dig up the grave and open the coffin 
to see what was happening. There was a mist of vapor shooting up 
from the grave high into the sky, and accordingly he ordered the work to 
be begun. When the coffin top was taken off, the man was seen to be 
opening his eyes and yawning. He said, “Oh, it’s wonderful to be 
drunk!” Then he asked Pedro, “What kind of wine is it that you 
make? Just one cup has such an effect. I have just waked up. What 
time of the day is it?” The people standing on top of the grave laughed 
at him, but a strong smell from the grave assailed their nostrils, and all 
of them fell drunk for three months. 


A PAIR OF GLASSES 


IT WAS ONE FINE DAY AND SATURDAY AT THAT. Jose was riding into 
town on his pony to do a little looking around. When he got there he 
went into one tiendra after another. He walked into an optical shop 
to look around. In the shop there was a lady trying on gafas [glasses]. 
After carefully placing a pair on she would pick up a paper and try 
and read it. Each time the shopkeeper would ask her, “Con estos se leo? 
[With these can you read?]. And each time the lady would reply, 
“No, no,” and went on trying on glasses. With much disgust, the shop- 
keeper kept bringing her glasses. This went on for several minutes, 
until finally the lady shouted, “Con estos leo [with these I can read].” 
She paid the shopkeeper for the glasses and walked out of the shop. 
Meanwhile Jose was watching this little scene with much interest, 
and now the shopkeeper was approaching him. “Buenos dias, senor, 
would you like a pair of glasses?” Jose waited a moment before answer- 
ing; he looked around the shop and then back to the shopkeeper and 
said, “Estos ojos no ven el papel [These eyes they do not see the 
paper]. Yes, I think I would like a pair of glasses so I can read the 
paper.” The shopkeeper hurried away, but returned very shortly with 
a grcat number of glasses. “Here,” he said, “try them on, and see which 
pair suits you.” Jose started trying them on, one after another, and 
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each time he would pick up the paper and attempt to read it; but with- 
out any luck. “But, caramba! hombre! No other man has tried on so 
many pairs of glasses, and you mean to say that you still cannot read 
that paper not even with one of those glasses?” “Ay, como eres abuzon! 
[Ah, what an abusive person! ]” Jose kept trying on glasses, but still 
without luck. About this time the shopkeeper was getting a bit furious 
with Jose. He turned to him and said, “Hombre, pueblo leo? [Man, 
do you know how to read?]” Jose looked at him for a moment before 
answering. Then he said, “No, senor shopkeeper, that’s why I wanted 
a pair of glasses, so I can read.” 


MRITYU OR GURU 


THERE WAS A RICH MAN WHO FOUND HIS GOLD suddenly transformed 
into ashes and he took to his bed and refused food. A friend, hearing 
of his sickness, visited the rich man and learned the cause of his grief. 
And the friend said, “Thou didst not make good use of thy wealth. 
When thou didst hoard it up it was not better than ashes. Now heed 
my advice. Spread mats in the bazaar, pile up the ashes, and pretend to 
’ trade with them.” 

The rich man did as his friend had told him, and when his neighbors 
asked him, “Why sellest thou ashes?” he said, “I offer my goods for 
sele.” 

After some time a young girl, named Mrityu, an orphan and very 
poor, passed by, and seeing the rich man in the bazaar, said, “My lord, 
why pilest thou thus up gold for sale.” 

And the rich man said, “Wilt thou please hand me that gold and 
silver?” And Mrityu took up a handful of ashes, and lo they changed 
back into gold! 

Considering that Mrityu had the mental eye of spiritual knowledge 
and saw the real worth of things, the rich man gave her in marriage 
to his son, and he said, “With many, gold is no better than ashes, but 
with Mrityu ashes become pure gold.” 

And Mrityu had an only son, and he died. In grief she carried the 
dead child to all her neighbors, asking them for medicine, and the 
people said, “She has lost her senses. The boy is dead.” 

At length Mrityu met a man who replied to her request, “I cannut 
give thee medicine for thy child, but I know a physician who can.” 
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And the girl said, “Pray tell me, sir, who is he?” And the man 
replied, “Go to Chicca.” 

Mrityu repaired to the Chicca and cried, “Lord and Master, give 
me the medicine that will cure my boy.” 

The Chicca answered, “I want a handful of mustard seed.” And 
when the girl in her joy promised to procure it, the Chicca added, “The 
mustard seed must be taken from a house where no one has lost a child, 
husband, parent, or friend.” 

Poor Mrityu now went from house to house, and the people pitied 
her and said, “Here is mustard seed, take it!” But when she asked, 
“Did a son or daughter, a father or mother, die in your family?” they 
answered her, “Alas! ‘The living are few, but the dead are many. Do 
not remind us of our grief.” And there was no house but some beloved 
one had died in it. 

Mrityu became weary and hopeless and sat down at the wayside, 
watching the lights of the city as they flickered up and were extin- 
guished again. At last the darkness of the night reigned around her 
everywhere. And she considered the fate of men, that their lives flicker 
up and are extinguished. And she thought to herself, “How selfish am 
I in my grief! Death is common to all; yet in this valley of desolation 
there is a path that leads him to immortality who has surrendered all 
selfishness.” 

Putting away the selfishness of her affection for her child, Mrityu 
had the dead body buried in the forest. Returning to the Chicca she 
took refuge in him and found comfort in her soul, which is a balm that 
will soothe all the pains and troubled hearts. 

Both young and adult, both those who are fools and those who are 
wise, all fall into the power of death; all are subject to death. 


FOLKLORE NEWS 


Our SISTER STATES ARE MAKING CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS in the or- 
ganizing of folklore societies and the sponsoring of publication me- 
diums. An Illinois Folklore Society has been formed within the past 
year, with headquarters at Southern Illinois Normal University at 
Carbondale and with the support of such active folklorists as Jesse W. 
Harris, Grace Partridge Smith, and David S$. McIntosh. The first 
issue of its magazine, Illinois Folklore, which appeared in October, 
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1947, contained as its lead article, “‘Egypt’—A Folklore Frontier,” by 
Grace Partridge Smith. Egypt, as the southern Illinois area at the foot- 
hills of the Ozarks is designated, corresponds to the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan in being a distinctive area laden with folklore. 

The Badger State Folklore Society was organized at the August 21, 
1947, meeting of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at Mani- 
towoc. Its initial program included the following papers: “Wisconsin 
Humor,” by Jack Curvin; “Local History Legends,” by Richard M. 
Dorson; and “Great Lakes’ Lore,” by Theodore Mueller. Considerable 
interest in Wisconsin lore has developed from the weekly zadio pro- 
grams, “Wisconsin Yarns” and “Wisconsin Humor,” directed by Rob- 
ert E. Gard and Jack Curvin of the Wisconsin Idea Theater of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

North Star Folk News, a monthly bulletin of Minnesota folklore 
news items, notes, and comments published by the American Folk 
Arts Foundation, Incorporated, began its second year of existence with 
the September, 1947 issue. The president and secretary of the founda- 
tion, A. C. Krey and Philip D. Jordan, are both members of the his- 
tory department of the University of Minnesota. At the annual meet- 
ing of the organization, held at the International Institute of St. Paul, 
on November 29, Franklin J. Meine of Chicago, spoke on “Tall Tales 
and Ballads of the Upper Mississippi.” The foundation’s editors are 
now sending the bulletin to editors of country newspapers, whom they 
believe to be, and quite rightly, “close to folk lore sources.” 

The Hoosier Folklore Society, which now has the support of the 
Indiana Historical Bureau, continues to put forth a valuable journal, 
Hoosier Folklore, now in its sixth volume. In the September, 1947 
issue the featured article is “The Vitality of American Folklore,” by 
John W. Ashton of Indiana University, an address he presented at the 
tenth annual meeting of the society. 


Juxian Lez Rayrorp oF Mositez, ALaBaMa, author, painter, sculp- 
tor, folklore collector, singer, chanter, and raconteur, gave a program of 
“American Folklore” before a Michigan State College audience on 
November 18, 1947. Mr. Rayford presents a new kind of folklore 
recital, differing from that of the ballad-singers; although he does 
sing some folk songs, without accompaniment, he features the telling 
of folk tales and chanting of street cries, train calls, Mississippi River 
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lead-line soundings, and Negro folk sermons. Some of his most effec- 
tive material is drawn from a collection he has just completed at Bayou 
la Batre, a small fishing port on the Gulf of Mexico below Mobile. Mr. 
Rayford spoke at Wayne University on November 21 and at the Flint 
Institute of Arts on November 23. 


Tue Fiint Journal carrieD A FEATURE ARTICLE on September 16, 
1947, describing the formation of a “Council of Nations” to assist the 
board of directors of the Flint International Institute in outlining pro- 
grams and activities. Mrs. Norman Johnson, secretary of the Michigan 
Folklore Society, has been named chairman of the council. Its aims 
have been expressed by the executive secretary of the institute, Eloise 
M. Tanner, in a manner that must appeal to every Michigan folklorist. 
“I think the time has come when we must preserve what is in the 
hearts and minds of the emigrants. Before the rich culture known to 
the foreign-born and their immediate descendants becomes extinct in 
the country, we must provide outlets for its expression and thus assure 
its preservation.” 


Tue Tueta Stupy Crus oF Fuinr has decided to devote its 1947- 
48 program to the study of folklore. An outline of the field was pre- 
sented by Richard M. Dorson at the opening meeting on September 
23. The fortnightly meetings throughout the winter will center on 
discussions of the legends, superstitions, folk foods and medicine, and 
folk dances and songs of the many nationality groups which are to be 
found in this country. 


The Totem Pole, THE MONTHLY BULLETIN of the Aboriginal Re- 
search Club of Detroit, edited by Newell E. Collins of Algonac, is now 
in its nineteenth volume. It testifies to a persevering non-academic inter- 
est in Indian relic and custom and indicates also the richness of Mich- 
igan Indian material. Mr. Collins has recently donated a substantial 
collection of Rexton community folk tales to the folklore archives of 
Michigan State College. 

Ricuarp M. Dorson 








Notes and Documents 


LODI PLAINS ACADEMY 
F. Clever Bald 


ALTHOUGH THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY Of the founding of 
Lodi Plains Academy was permitted to pass without any public observ- 
ance, it is not too late to recall some details about a school that was 
famous in its day. Built in 1847, near the intersection of Saline and 
Textile roads in Washtenaw County six miles south of Ann Arbor, 
the academy was a large frame structure with classrooms and office on 
the first floor, a large assembly room on the second, and a dormitory 
for girls on the third. 

The principal was the Rev. Rufus Nutting, a Presbyterian minister, 
who, from 1842 to 1846, had been principal of the Romeo branch of 
‘ the University of Michigan. In 1846, when the lack of funds caused 
the regents of the university to withdraw the financial support of the 
branches, Nutting decided to open a school of his own. For the site, 
he chose a spot on the east side of the Saline Road, a few hundred feet 
south of Textile Road in the village of Lodi Plains, a flourishing com- 
munity of New England people surounded by fertile farms. The 
village had a postoffice, a school, and, across the road just opposite the 
academy, a Presbyterian church. 

Nutting later built a house for his family between Textile Road and 
the academy. His wife, his son, William, and his daughter, Marcia, 
were teachers. 

A catalogue of the academy for the year 1850-51, placed there by 
former Regent Esther Marsh Cram, is in the Michigan Historical Col- 
lections of the University of Michigan. In that year, there were 136 
students, almost equally divided between the college preparatory or 
classical department and the English department. Most of the boys 
intended to enter the University of Michigan or some other college. 
The girls were preparing to teach—at least until they married. Al- 
though most of the students were Michigan residents, a few came 


from New York and Ohio. 


< 
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Tuition fees varied from $9.00 to $15.00 a year, depending on the 
courses which were elected. In addition, each student was assessed 
twenty-five cents “for fuel and the care of the house” during the winter 
term and twelve and a half cents during the other two terms. Accord- 
ing to the catalogue, students could board with farmers in the neigh- 
borhood for $1.25 or $1.38 a week. Many of them, as a matter of fact, 
earned their keep by doing farm chores. 

Among other papers relating to the academy is a manuscript pro- 
gram of the exercises held on the tenth anniversary of the:-founding of 
the school, the gift of Mr. E. P. Nutting, a grandson of the principal. 
The entertainment consisted of declamations, poems, dialogues, and 
music by the students. 

Nutting retired and moved to Detroit in 1859 or 1860. After he left, 
the academy was continued under a Mr. Patchin until it closed in 1864. 

Many residents of Washtenaw County and regions far beyond are 
proud to recall that their grandparents attended the academy. Prob- 
ably the most distinguished graduate of Lodi Plains was Edwin Willits 
of Delhi Mills, whose name is in the 1850-51 catalogue, as is that of 
Jane Ingersoll, who later became his wife. 

Willits received the bachelor of arts degree at the University of 
Michigan in 1855. Settling in Monroe, he taught school, became a 
lawyer and newspaper editor, served as a member of the State Board 
of Education and of the Constitutional Commission, and was three 
times elected to the United States House of Representatives. In 1883 
he was named principal of the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, and 
two years later, president of Michigan Agricultural College. Willits 
resigned that position to accept the ofhce of assistant secretary of agri- 
culture in Washington, serving under President Benjamin Harrison, 
and for nearly a year under President Grover Cleveland. 

Today, one driving from Ann Arbor to Saline will look in vain for 
the academy and the church across the road. The former was torn 
down more than fifty years ago; the latter, some years earlier was sold 
and moved to North Adams. The passerby will see in the northeast 
corner of the intersection of Textile and Saline roads the Lodi Town- 
ship Cemetery. Across Textile Road there is an abandoned gas station 
in the southeast corner. Just beyond, standing back from the road, is 
the former residence of the Rev. Rufus Nutting, which has been re- 
paired and modernized by its present owner, Mr. Karl D. Weavie. 





The Michigan Historical Society in 1947 
Willis F. Dunbar 


‘THIs HAS BEEN A FRUITFUL Year in the history of our society.’ It has 
been a year of beginnings. During the winter, our Board of Trustees 
had dinner with the members of the Michigan Historical Commission 
and members of the legislature in Lansing, the first time such a joint 
meeting has been held in a long time. Last evening the trustees and 
commissioners met together again. These two events mark, I believe, 
a new era of co-operation and teamwork between the official govern- 
mental group responsible for historical work in the state and our society 
of voluntary association. In the spring, a most successful meeting of 
representatives of local historical societies was held in Ann Arbor, 
largely attended and beneficial in its results. I hope this will become 
an annual affair, and will serve as one means of making the local 
societies feel that they are part and parcel of a larger group, all inter- 
ested in preserving and telling the story of our state. Another new 
departure this year was the conference at Higgins Lake during the 
summer, the purpose of which was to explore ways and means of 
making available more and better Michigan materials to the schools. 
I hope that such conferences may be repeated every summer, and that 
they are followed up to the end that we may get into the schools, and 
get used, more materials about Michigan. This is a job which should 
concern not history alone or historians alone. It is something which 
most state departments and many private individuals and groups will 
see the value of fostering. 

At the beginning of the year, I found that our constitution and by- 
laws did not correspond to the actual functioning of the society's 
organization, and suggested to our committee on membership that it 
undertake a thorough revision of our constitution and by-laws. The 
changes in the constitution were approved this afternoon by the society 
and I believe the new trustees will approve the changes in the by-laws 
soon. 

1An address presented at the dinner meeting of the seventy-third annual meet- 


ing of the Historical Society of Michigan, Holland, October 10, 1947, by the 
society’s president. 
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Our committees this year have been active. This afternoon you 
heard their reports. | strongly believe that the vigor of our society will 
be greatly enhanced by our committees being active. Let us not have 
a lot of superfluous and unnecessary commitiees. But let us keep those 
we have active, and try to provide them with funds for meetings and 
other needs. 

This has been a year of beginnings for our new secretary, Dr. Lewis 
Beeson. I think I speak for all the members and trustees of the society, 
when I say that we are sincerely gratified with the splendid way in 
which he has tackled our many problems and the effective manner 
in which he has carried forward the work. One of Dr. Beeson’s major 
successes was persuading the legislature to increase the appropriation 
for the work of the commission. The addition of a field man, made 
possible by this, should serve to bring history to the people, and should 
help our society, as well as the official work of the commission. We 
must not weary in well-doing, however. Every member of the society 
should impress upon his representative and senator, whenever possible, 
that the amount appropriated in Michigan for historical work is still 
pitifully inadequate. I expect that every state department wants more 
money. That is chronic. But when you compare what Michigan 
spends for history to the amount appropriated by Ohio or Wisconsin, 
or almost any othe: i western state, it becomes apparent how far we 
have to go. Michiga.1, with its large tourist business which could bene- 
fit so much by more extensive historical work, should spend more, not 
less, than these other states. 

I do not want to conclude without expressing my appreciation for 
the hearty co-operation during the year of my fellow trustees. The 
fellowship we have had has been most enjoyable. I shall long treasure 
it. As I pass on my responsibilities as president to another, it is with 
great enthusiasm and confidence in the future of our society. I have 
no particular faith in bigness, but we should have more members. 
There has been a healthy growth in membership this year. It will 
continue. More important is that the membership shall be conscious 
of the society’s aims and work and shall participate in it extensively. 
The Historical Society of Michigan one day will, I am certain, assume 
its rightful and proper role in the life of our state as an active and 
useful organization. 





Celebrating the Centennial of Dutch 
Settlement in Michigan 


THE OBSERVANCES AT HOLLAND 
Willard C. Wichers 


‘Tue crry oF HoLLaNp COULD BE EXPECTED TO TAKE THE LEAD in the 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the Dutch migra- 
tion to America because it was on this site that the contingent under 
Rev. Albertus C. Van Raalte settled and founded the community of 
Holland in Michigan. It was under the leadership of such courageous 
pioneers as Van Raalte, the Rev. Cornelius Van der Meulen, who 
settled Zeeland, and the Rev. Hendrik P. Scholte, so important to the 
Pella, Iowa, colony, that the dissatisfied Hollanders turned their eyes 
to America as the land of religious freedom and of economic opportu- 
nity. The Netherlanders that entered America in the last one hundred 
years and their descendants are all indebted to the vision of these early 
pioneers who braved the ocean and the rigors of pioneer life in their de- 
termination to make a beginning of what has become one of the main 
streams of nineteenth century American immigration. 

Planning for the centennial was initiated several years ago by the 
Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Foundation, through the agency 
of the Netherlands Museum. Early in 1946, the city of Holland, 
through its common council, appointed a Centennial Commission 
to direct a program that would run throughout the year. The mem- 
bership of this commission included trustees of the Pioneer and His- 
torical Foundation living outside of the city of Holland in order that 
other communities with large Holland-American populations might 
be represented. Attorney Cornelius Van der Meulen, a grandson of 
the early pioneer, “The Apostle of Zeeland,” was made chairman. 

The program prepared by the commission was an ambitious one. 
Inasmuch as the background and character of the migration was a 
religious one, it was the more appropriate that February 9, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the arrival of the vanguard of Dutch pio- 
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neers, fell in 1947 on a Sunday. An impressive service of commemo- 
ration was held in the Hope College memorial chapel for a capacity 
audience. The Netherlands minister of foreign affairs addressed this 
audience by radio in the name of the people of the Netherlands. Serv- 
ices on that same Sunday were held in churches of the Christian Re- 
formed and the Dutch Reformed denominations throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. A souvenir bulletin, printed with a special cover 
drawing, was used in over one hundred churches. On the same day, 
many churches in the Netherlands observed the date and in one case, 
representative of conditions in postwar Holland, eight hundred people 
sat in an unheated church in the city of Leeuwarden to hear the min- 
ister speak on the subject, “The Journey of Van Raalte.” 

On March 9, another impressive service was held in the memorial 
chapel, this time entirely in the Dutch language. A week of special 
commemoration was held in the two oldest churches in Holland, the 
old “Pillar Church” or the Ninth Street Christian Reformed Church, 
and the First Reformed Church. Their memorial booklets provide full 
records of the growth in the membership and activity of these two 
pioneer churches. 

The Netherlands government took an active interest in the plans, 
and its Midwestern division of the Netherlands Information Bureau, 
with headquarters in Holland, was of great assistance in building the 
program. 

One of the significant projects developed by the bureau and the 
Centennial Commission was the nation-wide essay contest for high 
school seniors and college students with the assigned subject, “The 
Influence of Dutch Settlements on American Civilization.” Attractive 
red, white and blue posters were mailed to twenty-eight thousand high 
schools and fourteen hundred colleges and universities. An eminent 
board of judges, headed by Senator Arthur Vandenberg, selected prize 
winners from several hundred entries. Three first place winners in 
the high school and three in the college division toured the Nether- 
lands as guests of the government during the summer of 1947. These 
six young people flew to the Netherlands as guests of KLM, Royal 
Dutch Airlines, and returned aboard the steamship Veendam, through 
the courtesy of the Holland-America Line. Second place winners of 
this contest were guests of the Centennial Commission in the city of 
Holland during August. This contest, attracting national and inter- 
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national attention, was an educational and cultural contribution on 
which dividends will be realized for many years to come. 

Of like benefit was the excellent radio production, “Echoes of a 
Century,” a dramatic portrayal of the settlement of western Michigan 
by Dutch pioneers. ‘This program in thirteen episodes of fifteen min- 
utes each, performed by an all-star radio cast, was broadcast by more 
than 150 stations from coast to coast. The series is now being used 
widely for oral instruction in history and citizenship classes of schools 
throughout the nation. 

The centennial theme was emphasized in the famous Tulip Time 
Festival in May when more than four hundred thousand visitors were 
entertained in Holland. During August 13-16, the official celebration 
occurred, attracting thousands more from all parts of the nation. The 
August program opened with a dramatic “Holland to Holland” flight 
of a KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines Constellation plane, which took off 
from Amsterdam and twenty hours later landed at the Grand Rapids 
airport. This flight was staged to demonstrate the progress of a century, 
contrasting the weeks of painful travel by Van Raalte’s followers with 
the swift and comfortable journey of 1947. Besides Dutch dignitaries 
aboard the plane, several Dutch immigrant families were among the 
passengers, making this flight of more than usual historical significance. 

The August celebration opened with a convocation of dignitaries, 
including a personal representative of Her Majesty Queen Wilhel- 
mina, who read a special message of greeting to the Michigan Dutch 
penned by the beloved head of the Netherlands kingdom, who in 
September, 1948, will observe an anniversary of her own when she 
completes fifty years of her reign. 

Other events in the August festivities included a folk pageant re- 
producing the life of the colony, water sports featuring world cham- 
pion girl swimmers from the Netherlands, a community picnic, 
parades, and a special automobile tour of the settlement of the original 
“kolonie.” Special exhibitions, typical of the best in modern arts and 
crafts of the Netherlands, were shown at the Netherlands Museum 
and at Hope College. A number of valuable accessions for the museum 
were sent as a gift of the Dutch people. One of the most interesting 
gifts to the people of the city of Holland is a street organ given by the 
citizens of Amsterdam. Several Dutch-Americans who were active in 
the program of Netherlands relief were given citations by the queen. 
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The Centennial Commission and the Netherlands Information 
Bureau published a generously illustrated booklet, Ebenezer, as a sou- 
venir of the centennial commemoration of Dutch immigration. The 
booklet was written by an authority on Dutch-American history, Dr. 
Henry S. Lucas, professor of history at the University of Washington. 

Numerous important groups convened their meetings in Holland 
this year. Typical of these were the general synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, the state convention of the American Association 
of University Women, and the annual meetings of the Historical So- 
ciety of Michigan, the District Federation of Garden Clubs, and others. 

In October, the public schools of the city observed the centennial 
year with an unusual week-long program for students and townspeople. 
These and many more events emphasized the memorable year of cen- 
tennial, 1947. The Centennial Commission hopes that out of the cele- 
bration the words of Woodrow Wilson will come into new meaning: 
“The present is the lens through which the past is projected upon the 
future.” It is, after all, the future that is of primary significance to us 
all. History will record whether the young people, grasping the rich 
heritage of the past, fashion a future whose character is worthy of the 
memory of the valiant pioneers of 1847. 


THE OBSERVANCES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
F. Clever Bald 


Tue University oF Micnican 1n Novemper, 1947, marked the 
centenary of Dutch settlement in the state by a series of specially 
arranged events. The first was a convocation in Hill Auditorium on 
the morning of November 3. President Alexander G. Ruthven pre- 
sided and introduced the distinguished speakers, Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg and Ambassador Eelco Nicolaas Van Kleffens of the 
Netherlands. 

In his address, “International Relations Today,” Senator Vanden- 
berg endorsed the Marshall plan for aid to Europe and declared that 
peace with Germany must be achieved either with or without the co- 
operation of Soviet Russia. 
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Dr. Van Kleffens emphasized the necessity of a return to interna- 
tional law as a means of solving difficulties which arise between 
nations. Asserting that the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague was being ignored by the United Nations, he declared that the 
only alternative to judicial settlement would be “progressive chaos and 
the rule of arbitrary force.” 

President Ruthven conferred upon both speakers the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. 

During the fortnight, November 13 to 28, there was a public show- 
ing in the galleries of Alumni Memorial Hall of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century Dutch paintings which had been recovered by the 
United States Army after having been carried away by the Germans, 
and which were lent by the Netherlands government. An opening 
reception was held in the galleries on the evening of November 13. 

During the two-week period, appropriate exhibits were displayed 
on the campus: in the Clements Library, “The Netherlands and Amer- 
ica”; in the General Library, “Contributions of the Netherlands to 
Western Culture”; and in the Michigan Historical Collections, “Items 
Relating to the Dutch Settlements in Michigan.” Clements Library 
published a brochure in which the books and pamphlets on exhibit 
were described, and the Michigan Historical Collections issued a 
booklet, Glimpses of the Early Dutch Settlements of Michigan, based 
on manuscript letters of the Rev. Albertus C. Van Raalte and Paulus 
den Bleyker in the collections. 

The Clements Library also arranged a special program for the eve- 
ning of November 19, which included an address and a reception. 
~ The speaker was Dean Marten ten Hoor of the University of Alabama, 
a native of the Netherlands, a former resident of Michigan, and a 
graduate of the university. 

In recognition of the Dutch contribution to the development of 
music, the Collegium Musicum of the university presented concert 
programs of early Dutch music on November 16 and 23. 





Michigan News 


“Wuere in MIcHIGAN CAN I FIND THE FILES of the Birmingham 
Eccentric?”; “Are the earliest copies of the Berkley Advance available 
anywhere in the state?” 

These are two of the many questions on Michigan newspaper files 
and their location that illustrate the great need for a Michigan news- 
paper directory. The reference section of the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation decided to take the compilation of such a directory as its project 
and soon discovered that an almost simultaneous interest had arisen 
in the committee on bibliography of the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan. The two committees have joined forces, divided the labor, and 
have gone to work. 

The project has been divided into two parts. First, an inquiry is 
being made into what omissions and duplications exist in the acquisi- 
tion and preservation of currently published Michigan newspapers. 
The Michigan Library Association committee is circularizing the pub- 
lic libraries in Michigan to get this information, and the Historical 
Society of Michigan committee is circularizing college and university 
libraries, museums, newspaper offices, and all other sources of news- 
paper files. After this information has been gathered, an effort will 
be made to increase the number of Michigan newspapers being pre- 
served in the state and decrease duplication of holdings. 

The second part of the project is a compilation of all permanent 
holdings of Michigan newspapers in the state. Specific plans have not 
been formulated on this compilation as yet, but the probability is that 
the completed directory will follow the general form of Gregory’s 
Union List of Newspapers and the 1946 publication of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, Union List of Ohio Newspapers 
Available in Ohio, compiled by Arthur D. Mink. 

Letters describing the information needed to complete the first part 
of the project have been mailed to every known source of newspaper 
material where the files are currently being added to. The forms on 
which the information is to be submitted have been enclosed with 
the letter. 

If there is any person or group who is currently maintaining a file 
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of any Michigan newspaper and who has not had a letter from the 
directory committee, please write to Dr. Lawrence Thompson, Libra- 
rian, Western Michigan College of Education at Kalamazoo. 

The co-operation of everyone interested in this directory will be 
needed to bring the work to successful completion. 

Michigan State Library Joun G. Lorenz 


A SERIES OF RADIO PROGRAMS CALLED, “STREETS OF DeEtroiT,” heard 
on Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. over radio station WWJ Detroit, was in- 
augurated October 1, 1947. The fifteen minute program is jointly 
sponsored by the Detroit Historical Society and Wayne University 
Broadcasting Guild. 


A GUN COLLECTOR'S SHOW, FIRST OF ITS KIND in Michigan, was 
held at the Hotel Olds, Lansing, September 27, 1947. Modern me- 
tallic cartridge arms or ammunition was excluded from the show, only 
muzzle-loading arms being displayed. Featured at the show was a 
shooting match in which only muzzle-loaders were used. Kentucky 
rifles, flintlock fowling pieces, cap and ball pistols, dueling arms, and 
military arms of the Civil War and American Revolution presented a 
vivid picture of the arms used in American pioneer times. 


A “Festiva oF Nations,” sponsored by the International Institute, 
was held at the International Machinists’ Association Auditorium, 
Flint, June 22, 1947. Representative groups of eighteen nations co- 
operated in making the festival a success. The program included the 
presentation of dances and songs of the nationalities represented. 
Homeland exhibits were arranged along the east and west walls of the 
auditorium and foreign foods were displayed and served. The activi- 
ties were narrated by Mrs. Norman Johnson, a member of the Histori- 
cal Society of Michigan. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL PurLaTELic ExuisiTion, commemorating the 
centennial anniversary of government-issued postage stamps in the 
United States, was held at the Grand Central Palace, New York, May 
17-18, 1947. Mr. Harold C. Brooks of Marshall participated as a mem- 
ber of the jury representing the United States. Mr. Fred R. Schmalz- 
riedt, and Mr. Fred E. Farnham, both of Detroit, collector, and dealer 
respectively, were also in attendance. All three were regional vice- 
presidents of the exhibition. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE Marine Historicat Society oF Detroir 
is indicated by the appearance of the first number of a monthly bulle- 
tin, the Detroit Marine Historian, in September, 1947. The bulletin 
serves as a record of the society’s meetings and activities. It is capably 
edited by the Rev. Edward J. Dowling, S.J., secretary of the society. 


Tue Monrog County Hisroricat Society, which sponsors the 
Monroe County historical museum, may point with pride to its 
achievements in 1947. The Monroe Sentinel, for August, 1947, a 
publication of the society, offers a detailed account of its school pro- 
gram. Letters from both teachers and students, published in the 
Sentinel, leave no doubt as to the value of the museum school program, 
which is designed to be interesting and educational for students of the 
fourth through high school grades. 

The museum requires that an appointment be made by the teacher 
before a class is brought to it. When the teacher and class arrive they 
are conducted on a tour of the exhibits. If requested, a lecture on the 
French and Indian period, pioneer household and farming, or the 
Civil War period is given the class. When the class returns to its 
school room the teacher assigns it a theme consisting of a letter to the 
museum in which the students thank Mrs. Florence Kirtland, curator 
of the museum, and Mrs. Mildred McMichael, and offer explanations 
related to their experience. Mrs. McMichael, chairman of the school 
relations committee of the county society, is also a member of the 
school committee of the Historical Society of Michigan. According 
to the report given in the Monroe Sentinel, nearly seven hundred stu- 
dents attended the museum and participated in the program. A phase 
of the program is devoted to rural school activity and participation. 
The Monroe society school committee is one of eight very active com- 
mittees of the county society. 


STATION WKAR CELEBRATED ITS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
August 18, 1947. The radio station was completely licensed August 
18, 1922. The educational broadcasts pioneered by the college station 
have made it an outstanding radio station in the state of Michigan. 


Tue WasutTenaw County Hisroricar Society made a twentieth 
century pilgrimage, riding in a caravan of eighteen cars, when seventy 
members of the society took part in the fourth annual tour through 
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Washtenaw County in June, 1947. The purpose of the annual tour 
is to familiarize members of the society with the interesting historical 
buildings in the county, and to encourage citizens of the county to 
preserve the structures. As a result of this tour, one building will be 
restored and steps are being taken to paint some of the other fourteen 
which were inspected. 

Mr. Ernest J. Allmendinger, president, and Emil Lorch, secretary 
of the society, went over the area to be visited by the members, and 
timed their trip in order to assure smooth scheduling. This year’s trip 
was concentrated in Sharon and Manchester Townships; fourteen 
buildings were inspected. In the past three years members of the 
society toured the cities of Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti and the townships 
of Chelsea, Dexter and part of Manchester. This year’s trip completed 
their ambition to tour the entire county of Washtenaw and inspect 
the buildings of historic value. 


Dr. F. Ctever Batp oF THE Micuican Historica CoLections 
at the University of Michigan describes the United States’ shipyard 
on the River Rouge in articles in Inland Seas for January and April, 
1947. In that shipyard some of the earliest American naval vessels on 


the lakes were built and repaired. 


Mr. Tuomas B. Dancey, a trustee of the Historical Society of 
Michigan, writes in the April, 1947, Inland Seas of the strandings, 
three weeks apart, of two Pere Marquette steamers on the same sand 
bar at the entrance to Ludington Harbor. Mr. Dancey points out that 
fifty years ago harbors were shallow, hulls were weaker, engines were 
of lower power, and steering gears were less reliable. “Only the courage 
and skill of the master mariners and their crews sailing these steamers 
of yesterday were on a par with those of present days,” he states. 


Two ists oF MicHIGAN FICTION AND NON-FICTION, “A Selected 
List for Boys and Girls” and “A Selected List for Young People,” have 
been prepared by the Michigan State Library. Copies of these publi- 
cations may be obtained by writing the Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing 13. 


“Tue Bates Boys on THe WeEsTERN Waters,” by Mrs. Elvert M. 
Davis, appears in three parts in the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine. Part one, in the March-June issue for 1946, relates to the 
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travels of the Bates brothers in Michigan. Part two, in the September- 
December issue, has a chapter on “Detroit in 1796,” and mentions the 
Bates brothers membership in the Masonic Lodge at Detroit in June, 
1802. 


Upper PENINSULA BELIEF IN BLOOD STOPPING, burn healing, wart 
charming, water witching, and other manifestations of the occult and 
supernatural are described by Dr. Richard M. Dorson in the Southern 
Folklore Quarterly for June, 1947. Material for the article, which was 
originally read before the folklore section of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters at Ann Arbor, March 21, 1947, was gathered 
by the author in the summer of 1946. 


Since MicHIcAN was FOR A FEW YEARS a part of Indiana Territory 
under Governor William Henry Harrison, readers of this magazine 
should be interested in the invitation extended by the Indiana Histori- 
cal Bulletin for July, 1947, to join in a celebration of the one hundred 


fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the territory. The year is 
1950. 


In THE History of Agriculture in Ontario, by Mr. Robert Leslie 
Jones, some mention is made of early Michigan agriculture, particu- 
larly around the Detroit settlement. The monograph was published 
by the University of Toronto Press in 1946 as volume eleven in its 
History and Economic Series. 


Honor ROLLS AND MEMORIAL LISTS OF THE MEN from Coldwater 
and Three Rivers who were in service during World War II are fea- 
tures of the Coldwater directory for 1946 and the Three Rivers direc- 
tory for 1947-48 published by the Luedders’ City Directory Service of 
Coldwater. 


THE LEGEND oF “BLAcK ParTRIDGE, THE HERO oF Fort DEARBORN,” 
is recounted by Dr. C. Henry Smith, in Metamora, published by the 
College Book Store of Buffton, Ohio, in 1947. Metamora is chiefly 
concerned with the life of Abraham Lincoln in Metamora, Illinois. 


“‘SusogueHANA, A Maryann House 1n Micuican” tells the his- 
tory of one of the Greenfield Village cottages in the Maryland Histori- 
cal Magazine for June, 1947. The Maryland editor regrets the loss to 
his state of this seventeenth ceritury home, but adds that it is “in safe 
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hands and will always be carefully preserved.” This is an important 
point because the farm in St. Mary’s county where it stood is now part 
of a naval air station and the removal of the house was inevitable. 


“Tue Hoiianpers In Minnesota, 1856-97,” written fifty years 
ago for the semicentennial in Holland, finds its way into print in the 
June, 1947, Minnesota History. Credit for its publication goes to Dr. 
Henry S. Lucas of the University of Washington and Mr. Willard 
Wichers, director of the Netherlands Museum at Holland, where the 
manuscript has been preserved. 


Newserry Liprary OF CHICAGO HAS ANNOUNCED THE RECEIPT of 
the papers and letters of Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Middle Western 
novelist, whose summer home for years was at Mackinac Island. A 
bibliography of Mrs. Catherwood’s writings appeared in the Michigan 
History Magazine for October-December, 1946. 


Mary Brancu Spitrzer’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, published in the October, 
1947, Northwest Ohio Quarterly, mentions travels of the Spitzer fam- 
ily to Amherst during the year 1871. According to the autobiography, 
Mary Branch Spitzer was born in Hampshire County, Massachusetts, 
March 22, 1827, and traveled throughout the eastern and midwestern 
states with her family. 


THE LipraRY OF WesTERN MicuicaNn CoLLecE oF EpucarIon, 
under Dr. Lawrence S. Thompson’s direction, is issuing useful bibli- 
ographical aids for its clientele. In January, 1947, appeared sugges- 
tions for background reading on the Dutch immigration to Michigan. 
In February a list of “Michigan in Fiction and Biography” was pre- 
pared. The list of recent fiction dealing with Michigan was supple- 
mented in September with additional items. “Michigan History for 
Young People: Selected References,” by Miss Mate Graye Hunt of 
the college library appeared in August. 


Horace GRrEELEY’S TRIP THROUGH THE GREAT Lakes to Chicago 
in 1847, as described by Mr. Mentor L. Williams in Inland Seas for 
July, 1947, contains much Michigan material. Mr. Williams quotes 
extensively from Greeley’s report of his journey printed in the New 
York Tribune. The first installment of the “History of Shipping at 
Mount Clemens” by Mr. Norbert Neff, an account of Captain Wil- 
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liam J. Taylor by the Rev. Edward J. Dowling, S.J., and a description 
of the “Iron Money” cuxi-... for some years on the Upper Peninsula 
by Mr. Rae A. Brotherton also appear in the July issue of Inland Seas. 


Dr. Russet B. Nye, director of the division of language and litera- 
ture at Michigan State College, received an appointment to the New- 
berry Library Fellowships in Midwestern Studies, on a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, for a study on political progressives, center- 
ing in the personality of Robert M. LaFollette, Sr. 


Mr. Josepu P. Sevpen, professor of history, counselor of student 
religious activities, and former dean of students, retired in 1947 to be- 
come professor emeritus of history after twenty-seven years of service 
with Wayne University. Mr. Selden was honored upon his retirement 
at the eighteenth annual banquet of the Mackenzie Honor Society, 
held in Detroit, June 6, 1947. 


Dwicut B. Wa po, first president of Western Michigan College 
of Education, was honored at a dedication of a bronze memorial plaque 
on a large granite boulder located at Lovell Street and Oakland Drive, 
Kalamazoo, June 13, 1947. Mr. Floyd L. Haight, president of the Dear- 
born Historical Commission and a former trustee of the Historical 
Society of Michigan, represented the society at the dedication. The 
collection on Abraham Lincoln built up by Mr. Waldo is itemized by 
the college library in a mimeographed publication. Included in the list 
are 184 items not listed in Dr. Jay Monaghan’s Lincoln bibliography. 








News and Comment 


LocAL HISTORY HAS RECEIVED MORE ATTENTION in recent years than 
it has in the past, according to Mr. S. K. Stevens, president of the American 
Association for State and Local History, in his presidential address Sep- 
tember 6, 1947, because we have found our way of life challenged by 
conflicting ideals and our mechanized and impersonal civilization has led 
to an attempt to recapture something of the community spirit which was 
integral to an earlier way of life. Under the energetic leadership of Mr. 
Stevens, the association is engaged in a membership campaign in co-opera- 
tion with several state historical societies. The State and Local History 
News, the publication of the association, appeared in a new and more 
attractive format with the November, 1947, issue. 


THE INCREASED INTEREST, IN RECENT YEARS, in the examination and 
preservation of our varied past is a sign that in America we are growing up, 
according to Miss Donna L. Root, managing editor of Inland Seas, the 
organ of the Great Lakes Historical Society, in an account of the origin 
and purposes of that society which appears in the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly for April, 1947. “The increase lately of many 
new local history societies and museums is evidence that this concern with 
the social approach to history has outgrown the classroom and the sphere 
of the research student, turning from pedantry to popular interest,” states 
Miss Root. 


Essex County Sketches, AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET outlining the 
history of Essex County, Ontario, has been published by the Essex County 
Tourist Association of Windsor, Ontario. Dr. Neil F. Morrison contrib- 
uted most of the articles, others were written by Mr. George F. Macdonald. 


Tue Badger History, PUBLISHED MONTHLY during the school year, 
September through May, by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
made its appearance in September, 1947. This publication for junior his- 
torians contains a “Junior Badger History” section designed for reading by 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; and an extensive amount of elementary 
history attractively presented for the consumption of all students. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM ALLEN WuiTE, com- 
piled by Mr. Walter Johnson and Miss Alberta Pantle, appeared in the 
February, 1947, Kansas Historical Quarterly along with a chapter from 
Mr. Johnson’s new biography of the Emporia editor. 


WasHINGTON IRVING’s RESIDENCE, “SuNNysIDE Home,” at North 
Tarrytown, New York, has been restored as an historic house museum. The 
restoration was made possible through gifts in excess of $500,000 from 
the Selantic Fund. The fifteen-room, Dutch-style structure was restored 
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to the condition it was in when occupied by Irving between the years 1835 
and 1859. 


Mr. Harry Stevens or Duxe University, who taught at Michigan 
State College in the summer of 1947, writes of the Jacksonian period’s 
liberal land policy in the June, 1947, Indiana Magazine of History. He 
questions the increasingly popular theory that eastern labor organizations 
were among the chief authors of the pre-emption and homestead proposals 
developed in those years. Those programs, Mr. Stevens concludes, were 
molded by middle westerners interested in cheaper land, not by the few 
eastern labor leaders who thought that cheap farms would drain off the 
surplus factory workers. 


The Wilderness Road, sy Dr. Ropert L. Kincaip, executive vice- 
president of Lincoln Memorial University, and president of the Cumber- 
land Gap National Historical Park Association, comprises the inaugural 
volume of The American Trails Series, edited by Dr. Jay Monaghan, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Historical Society and published by Bobbs Merrill. 








Reviews of Books 


Albertus C. Van Raalte. By ALsert Hyma. (Grand Rapids, William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1947. 280 p. $3.00.) 


This is a timely book because it tells about the man who led the first 
Dutch immigrants to Michigan one hundred years ago—an event the 
anniversary of which was appropriately celebrated in 1947. Though sav- 
agely attacked as the religious and business leader of his people until his 
death in 1876, Van Raalte now emerges as “the greatest benefactor western 
Michigan ever knew” and as “the spiritual ancestor” of one hundred fifty 
thousand communicants of two church denominations represented there 
today. Van Raalte was “the modern Moses” who spearheaded a century 
of developments which the state of his adoption will always have reason 
to remember and which Hollanders in all that region should never have 
cause to forget. People of Dutch birth and ancestry have made history in 
Michigan and many of them have seen fit to record it for future generations. 
Dr. Hyma of the University of Michigan now joins the ranks of these 
historians and contributes his interpretation of a man and a movement 
that has meant so much to his state. 

In order to make a proper evaluation of the new biography of Van 
Raalte, one should be acquainted with the efforts of two earlier writers in 
the Dutch language, J. A. Wormser and Henry E. Dosker. Not having 
had access to the extensive works of these authors, the reviewer has no 
way to compare Dr. Hyma’s contribution with theirs, except when he 
quotes them with approval or occasionally corrects them. However that 
may be, a biography of Van Raalte in the English language is now available 
for the first time and that is the important thing. Moreover, the author 
takes pains to point out that his book is the result of twenty years of re- 
search and the accumulation of source materials of which the most valuable 
are some three thousand items purchased from the Van Raalte heirs in 
1946 and heretofore withheld from the gaze of historians. It is fair to 
assume that the biography now presented is largely based on original, first- 
hand evidence never before accessible, although the footnote references 
frequently cite other sources as well. 

Why the acquisition of the Van Raalte papers and documents should 
have become “a matter of controversy” is not fully explained in the author’s 
preface; and the reader is further tantalized by the statement that “the 
truth. . . in this particular case is stranger than fiction.” Most of the book’s 
illustrations reproduce documents. In several chapters mention is made 
of the reason for the Van Raalte heirs having always been so persistently 
sensitive; the elder Van Raalte had been subjected to so much slander and 
calumny that his descendants feared more of the same treatment if they 
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opened his library to investigators. Dr. Hyma’s book has pretty well dis- 
pelled all such fears; it is a very sympathetic and even eulogistic interpre- 
tation of Van Raalte’s life. Having cleared his subject of “unwarranted 
charges” by irresponsible men, the author asks: “Is it any wonder that his 
sons and grandchildren were so reluctant to show his private papers to 
the scoffers and the ungrateful plebeians?” 

The book is much more than the biography of a man who died in 1876, 
it also attempts to trace the influence of Van Raalte’s ideas on subsequent 
developments in Dutch settlements throughout the United States, espe- 
cially in the fields of religion and education. In other words, Dr. Hyma 
has written an ecclesiastical history of the Hollanders who began to secede 
from the established state church in the Netherlands in the 1830's in order 
to return to the faith of the Apostolic Fathers of the first century as ex- 
pressed in the Belgic Confession, the Canons of the Synod of Dordrecht 

‘of 1618-19, and the Heidelberg Catechism. These strictly orthodox Cal- 
vinists were at first prosecuted as violators of the law, and although their 
congregations had been legalized by the year 1840 and they regarded 
themselves as members of the true or Christian Reformed Church, they 
continued to be ridiculed as “Frogs” and “Precisionists” for a long time to 
come. Hard times added to their discontent so that hundreds of them emi- 
grated to the United States in 1846 and 1847, followed by thousands later. 
Albertus C. Van Raalte led the vanguard of these immigrants to Michigan, 
and the congregations they organized there affliated in 1850 with the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church with its numerous congregations in New York 
and New Jersey. The union thus hurriedly effected with Americans who 
befriended them with gifts and loans of money caused many heated argu- 
ments; some held that the Michigan churches constituted the American 
branch of the new Christian Reformed Church of the Netherlands while 
others, led by Van Raalte, believed that the (Dutch) Reformed Church 
in America had remained faithful to the creed of orthodox Calvinism and 
therefore deserved to be the spiritual home of the Michigan Dutch. Dis- 
sension led to minor secessions in 1852; some devout persons persistently 
spread the opinion that Van Raalte and his closest friends had “sold the 
churches to an impure denomination”; but it was not until 1857 that the 
first congregations seceded from the old (Dutch) Reformed Church to form 
the new Christian Reformed Church in America. Grand Rapids, the cen- 
ter of the secession movement, became “the Calvinistic Jerusalem of 
America.” 

The two denominations can now be found in practically every commu- 
nity of Dutch immigrants in the United States. Decades of interdenomina- 
tional dissension in Michigan have given way to “peace and harmony,” says 
Professor Hyma. Van Raalte, however, never enjoyed dissension and 
never severed his connection with the older denomination, on the contrary, 
he helped to found an academy, a college, and a theological seminary at 
Holland under the auspices of the (Dutch) Reformed Church. Because 
Dr. Hyma’s analysis shows that Van Raalte always adhered to orthodox 
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Calvinism and Christian education, he concludes that “Van Raalte was in 
a real sense one of the main founders of the Christian Reformed Church,” 
especially because “it proved in the end to be the true guardian of his 
most cherished object, the instruction of the Christian religion in the ele- 
mentary schools.” 

The State University of Iowa J. VAN DER ZEE 


Possumus et Volumus, We Did. Compiled by Harry P. Snyper. ({Co- 
lumbus, The Ohio War History Commission, 1946]. 152 p.) 

The Role of Women as Production Workers in the Connecticut Valley. 
(Smith College Studies in History, 28). By Constance McL. 
Green. (Northampton, Smith College, 1946. viii. 88 p.) 


Historians and librarians will be deluged for some years with histories 
of various kinds relating to World War II, some with merit, others with 
dubious value. Possumus et Volumus, We Did, compiled by Major Harry 
P. Snyder and published in collaboration with the Ohio War History 
Commission, tells the story of the One Hundred Seventy-fourth Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion, which was originally the Second Battalion, One Hundred 
Thirty-fifth Field Artillery Regiment, Ohio National Guard. In 1944 the 
Ohio War History Commission wrote each Ohio unit in the field urging 
it to preserve a record of its activities. This booklet is the result. The men 
of the battalion gave Major Snyder about $2000 before they left Europe 
with which to publish an account of the battalion. In addition to relating 
the history of the battalion, the booklet lists those members who received 
awards and gives the embarkation roster and the home addresses of the men. 

The national character of our army units is made evident by the list of 
home addresses of the members of this “Ohio” unit. Men from forty states 
are on its roster. Of the 577 men whose home addresses are given, only 
seventy-one are from Ohio. Forty-one are from Texas; sixty-four from New 
York. Thus, if the list of home addresses is accepted, it is only imaginative- 
ly that this booklet can be called a history of an “Ohio” unit. 

This history of a battalion will be well received by its men and members 
of their families since it furnishes in convenient form information about 
one unit. It shows little improvement over similar histories for World War 
I. There is no index or title page. Indeed, the title of the booklet itself is 
in doubt. The cover page bears the words the reviewer has taken for the 
title; the first page carries merely “Possumus et Volumus” as the slogan 
of the armorial bearing of the battalion. This matter, however, will cause 
little trouble to anyone save librarians, for it is doubtful that the book will 
have an audience except for those immediately connected with the bat- 
talion, for whom, of course, the booklet is intended. 

The Role of Women as Production Workers in War Plants in the Con- 
necticut Valley is a work of a different character. Although it is not a 
history, it has great value for historians. Written by the official historian 
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of the ordnance department for the Springfield Armory, it provides an in- 
terpretative analysis of the part women played in one important segment 
of our production for war. Primarily a study of the problems encountered 
in the use of women on the production line at the Springfield arsenal and 
at twenty-seven representative private companies between Hartford and 
Greenfield, the booklet will be of use to industrialists, labor leaders, econo- 
mists, sociologists, and social historians because it provides an exact record 
of what happened in one highly industrialized region. 

Miss Green’s study is socially beneficial, for when it is assimilated by 
the people to whom it is directed and supplemented by other analyses of a 
similar nature, it will help us to determine policies and methods in a field 
of our industrial life which is becoming more important—the employment 
of women as production workers. L. B. 


Petticoat Surgeon by BentHa Van Hoosen. (Chicago, Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, 1947. 324 p. $3.75.) 


Petticoat Surgeon by Bertha Van Hoosen, M.D., is a Michigan auto- 
biography, written in inimitable style, which should be a best seller. 
Although it “spills over” into Illinois, which state Dr. Van Hoosen made 
the scene of her life’s work, its history belongs to Michigan. The farm at 
Stony Creek, where the doctor was born eighty-four years ago, is still the 
Van Hoosen farm. Dr. Van Hoosen goes there frequently and has often 
been called upon to employ her surgeon’s skill in Detroit and elsewhere in 
Michigan. “She-Boy-Agen” is the title of the first chapter. If one reads 
there the story of the arrival of the girl, not a boy, one will not stop until 
“Cackling Chromosomes” and the remaining twenty-two chapters have 
been read. 

Battle Creek Bertua L. SELMON 


Paul Bunyan of the Great Lakes. By Sran Newron. (Chicago, Packard 
and Company, 1946. 192 p.) 


“The honest northern Michigan truth” about Paul Bunyan is here in 
full array. Most of the old lore of Paul, now recognized everywhere as 
something of an understatement of his prowess, is firmly buttressed by 
newer, saltier, and sounder stuff. This is a kind of running biography of 
Paul from his birth, as son of a Russian father, Ivan, through his most 
eventful years spent in northern Michigan, to the moment of his fantastic 
death and possible return. 

In this handling, the individual incidents and stories are grouped together 
around a central motif; consequently, the sharp edge of the separate anec- 
dotes is somewhat lost. ‘The over-all effect is, curiously, literary rather than 
folk in feeling; the feel of talk, of storyteller and audience is gone. While 
most of the stories are well-chosen, some earthier than in many other collec- 
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tions, the style of their telling is often so “high falutin’” that the old jacks 
would scarcely recognize their old yarns. But, notwithstanding, the offhand 
quality of the woodsman’s crafty narration is reasonably well conveyed. He 
is eternally taking the listener “for a ride.” 

Some of the stories here told of Paul are clearly transferred to him from 
the lore of similar heroes. In his preface the author makes a good deal of 
the possible relations between Russian epic and hero materials and the 
Paul Bunyan items. For example, the cherry tree antlered stag is a favorite 
subject of Baron Munchausen; Percy Mackaye also collected this tale in 
Tennessee. The oversized mosquitoes which carry off a cauldron are kin 
to the New Jersey variety. Some less well-known anecdotes will delight 
the reader; the eighty-pound mice that sire the beavers; the co-operative 
snake, Bucyrus, that hunted frogs for Paul; the even more helpful worm, 
Julius Caesar, who did the actual fishing by crawling down the line and 
strangling the trout; the cat fight between Alexander and Napoleon; the 
trial of Tige, son of Elmer; the thoroughly frightened drummer. 

There is something here to delight every lover of the great Paul. But, 
somehow, the narrator, Truthful Tim, is the victim of too much schooling. 
He has rewritten these tales and they now smell rather more of the printer’s 
ink than of the piney woods. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Newton 
for assembling this material in such convenient form. It is a pity that he 
does not give us some information about his informants and the places 
where he has found his tales. Such data would do as much to give validity 
to the yarns as is achieved by the creation of a continuous narrative from 
ephemeral materials. Here is a good source book for the storytellers of 
Michigan who want to tell their listeners a “true” story. 

Wayne University THELMA G. JAMES 


Motor Memories, a Saga of Whirling Gears. By Eucene W. Lewis. 
Detroit, Alved, 1947. xxv1, 260 p. Illustrations.) 


Mr. Lewis is a man whose youthful appearance and vigor belie the 
length of his memories in the automotive world. He must have been a 
very young man when, as representative of Timken, he sought out the 
struggling tinkerers who were trying to marry the gas engine to the wagon 
and sold them bearings and later axles. Within recent years Mr. Lewis has 
been a banker in Detroit, and has developed his lively interest in these 
machines and the men who made them. 

Mr. Lewis is the first to explain that he is attempting no history of the 
automobile—though he is eloquent in his plea that such a task be under- 
taken. This volume is a fortunate contribution to that study, the memories 
of one man who saw an industry grow, and who knew well many of its 
prime figures. It is presented with a modesty which allows the writer to 
withdraw himself from the center of the stage, but with the conviction of 
the participant. When, as happens occasionally, he slips into statements of 
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economics, policy, or philosophy, these comments carry the same tone of 
conviction. 

Mr. Lewis has supplemented his memory with the aid of friends, and 
has for specific fact sought out the library resources, especially those of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. Thus he has included facts on 
production of cars, lists of names of cars, and other material on trade jour- 
nals, accessories companies, and the automotive social scene. 

The real value to the historian, however, lies in the thumbnail sketches 
of personalities, the human episode, the glimpse of the man in action, 
which will for many a reader of a later generation make a great name come 
alive, and will clothe the fact of biographical note with the flesh his con- 
temporaries saw. For this service, the historian must remain profoundly 
in the debt of Mr. Lewis. 

The second important service which this book will provide is as a guide 
to the migration of men and groups of men from company to company. 
These facts can be discovered from other sources, but the clue to motive 
and significance is hard to get. Mr. Lewis will aid many a researcher, and 
will save him embarrassing errors. 

The book itself is presented in attractive form by a relatively new pub- 
lishing firm of Detroit, Alved, whom it is a pleasure to welcome to the field 
of local history. If this firm can fulfill its promise, Detroit will be a richer 
community for its venture. 

Wayne University Raymonp C. MiILter 





Contributors 


Dr. Marten ten Hoor was born at Franeker in the province of Friesland, 
the Netherlands, and came to this country as a boy. His father, Foppe 
Marten ten Hoor, was professor of systematic theology in Calvin Theo- 
logical Seminary in Grand Rapids. Dr. ten Hoor received his elementary 
education in the schools of that city and later attended Calvin Academy 
and Junior College. He attended the University of Michigan, receiving 
an A. B. degree in 1913, M.A. in 1914 and a Ph.D. in philosophy in 1921 
from that institution. Dr. ten Hoor has taught philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Tulane University, the University of Missouri and the 
University of Alabama. In 1944 he became dean of the college of arts 
and sciences at the University of Alabama. He is vice-president of the 
American Conference of Academic Deans. 


Dr. William Schrier received his elementary and secondary education 
in the public schools of Kalamazoo, graduating from Kalamazoo Central 
High School in 1917. From 1920 to 1922 he attended Kalamazoo College. 
He received an A.B. degree in 1924 from the University of Michigan. He 
later did graduate work at the University of Michigan, earning an M.A. 
and a Ph.D. He made an enviable speech record as an undergraduate, 
twice representing Kalamazoo College in the state oratorical contest. While 
at the University of Michigan he was the winner of the university ora- 
torical contest. Since his graduation Dr. Schrier has taught speech at St. 
Louis University, the University of Colorado and the University of North 
Dakota. In 1939 he came to Hope College as professor of speech and 
director of forensics. At the present time he is head of the speech depart- 
ment of Hope College. Dr. Schrier is the author of numerous articles in 
the field of speech. 


Henry S. Lucas was born in Ottawa County. He was a student at Hope 
College and at Olivet, where he received the A.B. degree in 1913. In 1915 
Dr. Lucas received the M.A. from the University of Indiana and in 1921 
the Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. Later he studied at the 
Universities of Leiden and Ghent. He held Commission for Relief in 
Belgium educational fellowships in 1926-27 and 1939-40 and a Guggen- 
heim fellowship in 1930-31. He became an officer of the Order of Orange 
Nassau in 1947. Dr. Lucas has been professor of European history at the 
University of Washington since 1921. He has numerous publications in 
his special field, medieval history, to his credit, as well as not a few articles 
on his hobby, Dutch immigration to the United States. 


Mr. Marvin J. Lindeman, president, board of governors of the Nether- 
lands Museum, Holland, was born at St. Clair and spent most of his youth 
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at Lansing. He served in the artillery during World War I. Holland be- 
came his home town after the war. He has been active :n the advertising 
field and at the present time is a member of an advertising firm in Grand 
Rapids. During his residence in Holland, Mr. Lindeman has been very 
active in civic affairs, serving several terms on the board of the Chamber 
of Commerce and on Tulip Time committees. He is a member of the 
centennial commission of the city of Holland and acts as its advertising 
consultant. 


Mr. Hjalmar R. Holand has devoted his life to the proof that Norse 
explorers reached the center of continental America in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Most of his voluminous writings on the subject will 
be found listed in an article by Dr. Milo M. Quaife attacking Mr. Holand’s 
theories, which appeared in this magazine for June, 1947 (volume 31, 
pages 129-61). Mr. Holand’s reply to Dr. Quaife’s criticisms of his his- 
torical writings, especially as they appear in his latest book, America 1355- 
1364, was received shortly after the review by Dr. Quaife was published. 
They appear in this issue of Michigan History in order to complete the 
record of a controversy which has been going on between the two for some 
years. (See Milo M. Quaife, “The Myth of the Kensington Rune Stone,” 
in the New England Quarterly, 7:613-45 (December, 1934) and Hjalmar 
R. Holand, “The ‘Myth’ of the Kensington Stone,” in the New England 
Quarterly, 8:42-62 (March, 1935). Since one of the finds Mr. Holand 
cites in proof of the presence of Norsemen in what is now Minnesota, is 
an ax found near Republic, Michigan, the controversy is of some interest 
to Michigan residents. 


Earl J. Gagnon, who writes about the ships which have called Hough- 
ton and Hancock their home ports, was formerly passenger agent for one 
of them, the Seminole. A graduate of the Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Mr. Gagnon has done work at the Michigan College of Mines 
and the University of Michigan. He is the author of numerous feature 
stories and articles. He teaches history, biology, and English at Ripley. 


The third article of a series of four on Upper Peninsula lumbermen by 
Ida M. Spring appears in this issue. For the previous articles, see ante, 
30:59-72; 31:314-21. Mrs. Spring comes from a family which has been 
connected with the lumbering industry for several generations. Her grand- 
father, Big Dave Ranson, was an operator during the real white pine days 
of the Upper Peninsula. Her father, William H. Ranson, from whom Mrs. 
Spring obtained the bulk of her information on lumbering, was a timber 
cruiser by profession who generally kept a small lumbering operation going 
on the side. ‘ 


Mrs. Dora Jean Peppler is a native of Detroit who was graduated from 
Michigan State College in the winter of 1947. While an undergraduate 
at the college, Mrs. Peppler majored in art. She was president of the 
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Spartan Women’s League. She is making her home at present at East 
Lansing, where her husband is taking courses. 


Dr. F. Clever Bald, University of Michigan war historian, recently 
assumed the position of assistant director with the Michigan Historical 
Collections. In connection with his work with the Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, Dr. Bald became interested in the Lodi Plains Academy. His 
account of the academy is a result of this interest. Dr. Bald also prepared 
the article on the observance at the university of the centennial of the 
coming of the Dutch to Michigan. 


Dr. Willis F. Dunbar of Kalamazoo is program director of radio station 
WKZO. He has been active in the utilization of historical material by the 
radio and is chairman of a committee of the Historical Society of Michigan 
on audio-visual aids for the dissemination of knowledge about Michigan 
history. In 1946-47, Dr. Dunbar was president of the state historical or- 
ganization. 


Mr. Willard C. Wichers of Holland is president of the Historical So- 
ciety of Michigan. He is secretary-director of the Netherlands Museum 
and director of the western office of the Netherlands Information Bureau. 
In 1947 Mr. Wichers was largely responsible for the series of year-long 
celebrations at Holland in observance of the coming of the Dutch to 
Michigan. 
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tional institution, 305; as a model 
restoration, 310 

Colorado Historical Society, See State 
Historical Society of Colorado 

Columbia (S. C.), Federal prisoners 
at, 295-96, 298 

Columbia Iron Works, shipbuilders, 
434 

Commanger, Henry Steele, on “John 
Brown’s Body,” 262 

Community and history, The, 23-24, 
70-73 

Comstock, Horace, relationship to 
James Fenimore Cooper, 27 

Confederate Memorial Association, 
activities, 251 

“Congress,” frigate, 345 

Connecticut Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 114 

Connelly, William, origin of tulip 
festival at Holland, 412 

Constantine, grain port, 8-9, markers, 
7, 78-79 

Cook, Henry, actor, 39 

Cook, Mrs. Henry, actress, 39 


Cook's Prairie, location, 276 

Cooper, name, 27 

Cooper, Gerrit, Muskegon officehold- 
er, 391 

Cooper, James Fenimore, and Lucius 
Lyon, 31; in Michigan, 26-30, 34; 
relation of writings to history, 259 

Cooper, Rinder, Muskegon office- 
holder, 390 

Cooper, Susan, origin of the character 
Le Bourdon, 27 

Copper Country Industries, Incorpo- 
rated, 433 

“Cora A. Shelden,” tug, 436 

Corcoran, Charles, author, 103 

Cormorant Lake (Minn.), Kensing- 
ton rune stone, 136-38, 141, 147- 
51, 157, 421, 427 

Cornish element, dialect tales, 64; 
folklore, 51-53, 55-57 

County government, reorganization, 
237 

Covered bridges, 240 

Craig, John, shipbuilder, 167-69 

Cram, Esther Marsh, donor, 454 

Crawford, Andrew, shipowner, 162 

Cresap, Daniel, father-in-law of 
James Ord, 345 

Cresap, Rebecca Ruth. See Mrs. 
James Ord 

Crittenden, Christopher, quoted, 70- 
72 

Croatian Historical Bureau, activities, 
121 

Croghan, George, at Big Prairie 
(Monroe and Wayne counties), 
283 

Crosby Transportation Company, and 
the Graham and Morton Transpor- 
tation Company, 167 

Cross, William, lumberman, 318 

Croton, Big Prairie (Newaygo Coun- 
ty), 284; Marengo Prairie, 278; 
Stearns Prairie, 279 

Croze, Harvey, photographer, 95 
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Croze, Joseph, lake transportation, 
436 

Crystal Falls, legends, 49, 52; riddles 
at, 61 

Culhane, Con, anecdotes about, 51; 
lumberman, 314, 320; sketch, 437- 
42 

Culhane, Ellen Kennedy, sketch, 
437-39, 441 

Culhane, William, anecdote, 441 

Culp, Arthur N., donor, 8 

Culp, Edith E., donor, 8 

Culp, Gertrude E., donor, 8 

Cultural activities, early in Detroit, 
35-47 

Cultural history, of Dutch in Amer- 
ica, 353-66, 405-16 

Culture objects, as historical sources, 
301-8 

“Cumberland,” Confederate gunboat, 
300 

Cummings, Richard Clare, memorial 
to Moses Wisner, 11 

Cummins, Cedric C., author, 251 

Curtis, Martha, speaker, 215 

Custer, George Armstrong, in Chip- 
pewa folklore, 60; marker, 78; me- 
mento, 330; pictorial records, 238, 
253; residence, 8 

Cutting, A. J., author, 99 


Dames of the Loyal Legion, meeting, 
231 

Damminga, John, Muskegon office- 
holder, 391 

Dancey, Thomas B., author, 95, 466; 
historical society trustee, 82, 84 

“Daniel L. Hebbard,” tug, 436 

Danish element, folklore, 61 

Daughters of Colonial Wars, meeting, 
231 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots 
of America, meeting, 231 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, meeting, 231; Pontiac, 11; 
Washtenaw County, 327 


Daughters of the Confederacy, meet- 
ing, 231 

Davis, Mrs. Elvert M., author, 236, 
466-67 

Dawson, George, lumberman, 315 

Dean, Edmund, actor, 40-47 

Dean, Henry S., in the Civil War, 
17-18 

Dean, Julia, actress, 42 

Dean, Julia Drake, actress, 42 

Dearborn, air transportation, 66; 
meetings, 78-79, 86-87; post office, 
94 

Dearborn Arsenal. See Detroit Ar- 
senal 

Dearborn Historical Commission, 79 

Dearborn Historical Society, Detroit 
Arsenal, 312; meeting, 94 

de Bree, Hendrik, 392 

Deelsnyder, C. W., dominie, 403 

Deer Park, legends, 51 

DeGolyer, Samuel, in the Civil War, 
289 

De Haas, Jan, Muskegon pioneer, 
383, 386, 388 

Dehn, Adolf, artist, 98 

De Martelly, John, artist, 98 

Democracy, and Dutch in America, 
353-66, 371-72 

den Bleyker, Paulus, letters, 462 

“Dennis Swenie,” fire tug, 170 

De Pree, Henry P., dominie, 401 

Detour, lake transportation, 167 

Detroit, Abraham Edwards at, 282; 
air transportation, 66; in the Civil 
War, 12, 14, 20; early theater, 35- 
47; excerpts from newspapers, 235; 
Fort Wayne, 92, 311; James Feni- 
more Cooper at, 27; John H. 
Snook at, 90-91; lake transporta- 
tion, 164; meetings, 78; Michigan 
Naval Militia, 431-33; Prairie 
Ronde, 278; as a theme for folk 
tales, 64, 213; Thomas Morris at, 
283 
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Detroit, University of, Kim Sigler 
at, 1 

Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company, and the Graham and 
Morton Transportation Company, 
171-72 

Detroit and Rio Grande Cattle Com- 
pany, Aleman New Mexico ranch, 
101 

Detroit Arsenal, proposed restoration, 
312 

Detroit Associated Charities, John H. 
Snook, 90 

Detroit Board of Health, John H. 
Snook, 91 

Detroit Children’s Aid Society, John 
H. Snook, 91 

Detroit Council on Local History, 231 

“Detroit Courier,” on the early thea- 
ter, 45 

Detroit Drydock Company, “City of 
Milwaukee,” 167 

Detroit Edison Company, Edison 
centennial, 235 

“Detroit Free Press,” quoted, 92 

Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwau- 
kee Railroad, “City of Milwaukee,” 
167 

Detroit Historical Society, activities, 
94-95, 230-31; meeting, 78; radio 
broadcasts, 464 

“Detroit Journal and Michigan Ad- 
vertiser,” on the early theater, 43- 
46 

Detroit Lakes (Minn.), Kensington 
rune stone, 136, 153 

“Detroit Marine Historian,” noted, 
465 

Detroit Public Library, annual report, 
234-35 

Detroit Trust Company, historical 
publicity, 312; McNiff map, 99 

Deucey, Patrick A., timber owner, 
437 


Dewey, John, member Schoolmasters’ 
Club, 236 

Dewitt, A. J., settler at Hulbert, 190 

Dewitt, Lee, settler at Hulbert, 190 

De Witt, Menno, Muskegon office 
seeker, 391 

Dexter, residence of Louis Legrand 
Noble, 193 

De Young, Mrs. Bouke, Atwood set- 
tler, 402 

De Young, Cornelius, Muskegon of- 
ficeholder, 389 

De Young, Nicolas, Atwood settler, 
403 

De Young, Mrs. Nicolas, Atwood set- 
tler, 403 

De Young, Richard, Atwood settler, 
403 

Dialect tales, Upper Peninsula, 63 

Dickinson, Willie, anecdotes about, 
49 

Diekema, Gerrit J., sketch, 367-79 

Diekema, Wiepke, Dutch pioneer, 
368 

Dimnent, Edward D., on Gerrit J. 
Diekema, 376 

Dobbema, Arends, Muskegon pio- 
neer, 382 

Dobie, Dudley, research on Big Bend 
region of Texas, 251 

Doll, Horace, Lucas settler, 397 

Dollar, Robert, anecdotes about, 49 

Dollar Bay, lake transportation, 431- 
36; name, 49 

“Don Juan de Austria,” training ship, 
431 

D’Ooge, Leonard, Muskegon pioneer, 
382 

Doornbos, Albert, Muskegon pioneer, 
384 

Dorson, Richard M., 84, 217; author, 
213-14, 237, 467; radio broadcast, 
98; sketch, 91; speaker, 216, 453; 
“Jonathan Draws the Long Bow,” 
reviewed, 347-48 
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Dorson, Ricuarp M., Folk Tradi- 
tions of the Upper Peninsula, 
48-65; (Ced.) Michigan Folklore, 
214-17, 331-43, 443-53 

Dosker, Henry, author, 368 

Doty, Frank L., memorial to Moses 
Wisner, 11 

Douglas, lake transportation, 169 

Douglass, J. M., ship captain, 32 

Douma, Robert, Muskegon office- 
holder, 391 

Dowagiac, McKenney’s Prairie, 278 

Dowling, Edward J., author, 468-69; 
editor, 465; sketch, 255; speaker, 
233 

Dow .1nc, Epwarp J., The Dustless 
Road to Happyland, 162-73; CR) 
Bowen’s “Memories of the Lakes,” 
245-46 

Drake, Samuel, theatrical manager, 
42 - 

Drew, George A., Northern Great 
Lakes Area Council, 87 

Drury, ——, prisoner at Charleston 
CS. C.), 289 

Dry prairie, described, 268-70 

Dry Prairie (Branch and Calhoun 
counties), location, 276 

Dry Prairie (Cass County). See 
Gard’s Prairie 

Dry Prairie (Kalamazoo County ), lo- 
cation, 276. See also Tolland’s 
Prairie 

Dry Prairie (St. Joseph County), lo- 
cation, 278 

Duhaim, Max, in French Canadian 
folklore, 55 

Duluth (Minn.), Kensington rune 
stone, 132-33; lake transportation, 
431, 436 

Dunbar, Willis F., historical society 
president, 83-84; sketch, 480 

Dunsar, Wiis F., The Michigan 
Historical Society in 1947, 456-57 

Duncan, Joseph G., author, 100 


Duncan, Josepu G., CR) “A Cen- 
tury of Farming in Iowa, 1848- 
1946,” 349 

DuPont, Henry, donor, 251 

Durkee, Phil, in the Civil War, 17 

Dutch element, 5; in Michigan, 353- 
416; in Minnesota, 468; in Wis- 
consin, 237; centennial of settle- 
ment in Michigan, 85, 218, 231- 
32, 356, 405, 458-62 

Dutch Reformed Church, at Atwood, 
398-404; Falmouth, 396; Fremont, 
394; Lucas, 398; Muskegon, 383; 
and democracy, 358-62; observ- 
ance of founding of Holland, 459, 
461; schism, 364, 410 

Duyckinck, Evert A., and George I., 
“Cyclopaedia of American Litera- 
ture,” 192 

Dyk, John, merchant, 387 

Dykstra, Gerrit, Atwood pioneer, 401 

Dyson, Mrs. Ann, hotelkeeper, 38 


Eagle Harbor, wreck of the “City of 
Chicago,” 165 

East Falmouth, Dutch element, 396 

East Michigan Tourist Association, 
meetings, 86, 97 

“Eastern and Central Michigan Year- 
Round Vacationland,” reviewed, 
110-12 

“Eastland,” steamship, 169-70 

Eaton County, Charlotte Prairie, 276 

“Ebenezer,” Holland centennial 
booklet, 461 

Eberle, ——, theatrical manager, 46- 
47 

Ebersole, Harry, Marquette County 
Historical Society, 95 

Edison, Thomas A., centennial, 235 

Edmonds, Walter, historical novelist, 
263 

Education, and restoration of build- 
ings, 309; organizations for self- 
improvement, 39. See also Schools, 
Teaching, Academies 
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Edwards, Abraham, sketch, 282 

Edwards’ Prairie, location, 278 

Edwardsburg, Beardsley’s Prairie, 
276, 282-83; name, 282 

Eggleston, Edward, writings as social 
documents, 264 

Einarsson, Stefan, Kensington rune 
stone, 144-45, 423, 426 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., commenda- 
tion of Ruth B. Buchanan, 205 

Elenbaas, Josua, Lucas settler, 398 

Eliot, T. S., social content of writings, 
258 

Elizabeth City (N. C.), residence of 
Noble, 193 

Ellis, David Maldwyn, author, 252- 
53 

Ellison, Chester W., historical com- 
missioner, 7, 78, 218; historical so- 
ciety trustee, 84; speaker, 232 

Ellsworth, Henry, and Lucius Lyon, 
32-33 

Elzinga, Jellies, Atwood settler, 398 

Emerson, lumbering, 178, 188, 316 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, associations 
with the West, 26; relation of writ- 
ings to history, 260 

Emery, B. Frank, author, 100 

Engel, Grace L., folklorist, 216 

“English Department Newsletter” 
(Ann Arbor), 202 

Epoufette, 174 

Eppink, Jan H., Lucas settler, 397 

Erdahl (Minn.), Kensington rune 
stone, 146 

Ericsson, Eric, anecdotes about, 51 

Erie Canal, effect of opening on De- 
troit, 39 

Escanaba, legends, 49, 51 

“Essayons,” tug, 436 

Essex County (Ont.), historical ac- 
tivities in, 127 

“Esther,” tug, 436 

Evans, Estwick, on the early theater, 


37-38 


Evans, Luther, speaker, 93 

Exeter Township, Big Prairie (Mon- 
roe and Wayne counties), 283 

Exploration, Norse, 129-61, 417-30 

Eyke, Leonard, Muskegon officehold- 
er, 386, 388, 390 


Fagerstrom, S. E., speaker, 234 

Fairfax Courthouse (Va.), Fourth 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 288 

Fallasburg, covered bridge, 240 

Falmouth, Dutch element, 396 

Farmer, John, cited, 283-84 

Farmer, Silas, on the early theater, 
36, 38, 46 

Farmington, in the Civil War, 14 

Farnham, Fred E., philatelist, 464 

Ferguson, Homer, transcriptions of 
broadcasts, 93 

Ferrysburg, lake transportation, 168 

Field, Ted H., Kensington rune 
stone, 426, 429 

Filer, ——, and Lucius Lyon, 32 

Finnish element, dialect tales, 64; 
folklore, 53, 57-59, 331-43 

First Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
289 

First Reformed Church, Holland, 
centennial of settlement, 231 

First Reformed Church, Zeeland, 
centennial of settlement, 231 

Fisher, Vardis, historical novelist, 
263 

Fisheries, Lake Superior, 103 

Fiske, John, historian, 356 

Fitch, Clyde, historical playwright, 
261 

Flanagan, John T., sketch, 350 

FLanaGaNn, Joun T., A Student of 
Literature Looks at History, 257- 
66 

Flannegan, ——, anecdotes about, 51 

“Fleetwood” Cfirst), steamship, 168. 
See also “William H. Gratwick” 
Cfirst)) 
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Flick, Alexander C., on _ historical 
museums, 304 . 

Flint, directory, 101; folklore, 453; 
intercultural activities, 453, 464 

Floating prairie, described, 270 

Flom, George T., Kensington rune 
stone, 132 

“Florida,” steamship, 172 

Flynn, Freeman A., author, 95 

Folklore, archives, 237; discussed, 
123; emigrant, 269; Illinois, 451- 
52; Indiana, 120-22, 452; Mich- 
igan, 48-65, 98, 213-17, 331-43, 
443-53, 467; Minnesota, 452; 
Wisconsin, 452 

Ford, Henry, Greenfield Village, 312 

Ford, R. Clyde, historical commis- 
sioner, 7; historical society trustee, 
82, 84 

Forp, R. Ciypz, (R) Wade’s “The 
French-Canadian Outlook,” 241- 
42 

Ford Motor Company, Kim Sigler 
at, 1 

Forrest, William, actor, 40, 42, 44- 
46; on the early theater, 39, 41 

Fort Abraham Lincoln (N. D.), res- 
toration, 253 

Fort Anderson (N. C.), and the 
“Yantic,” 431 

Fort Brady, preservation, 311 

Fort Dearborn CIll.), legend, 467 

Fort Fisher (N. C.), and the “Yan- 
tic,” 431 

Fort Garland (Colo.), restoration, 
250 

Fort Holmes, restoration, 311 

Fort Mackinac, restoration, 311 

Fort Malden (Ont.), meeting, 79 

Fort Marion (Fla.), restoration, 311 

Fort Michilimackinac, restoration, 
311 

Fort St. Joseph, article on, 102-3 

Fort Shelby, dramatic entertainment 
at, 36-38 


Fort Sumpter (S. C.), 293 

Fort Warren (Mass.), 289 

Fort Wayne, preservation, 92, 311-12 

Fort William COnt.), lake transpor- 
tation, 433 

Fort York (Manitoba), Kensington 
rune stone, 428-29 

Fossum, Andrew, Kensington rune 
stone, 133, 135, 419 

Four-mile Prairie. See Beardsley’s 
Prairie 

Fourth Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
in the Civil War, 287-300 

Franciscan missions, restoration, 311 

Frankenmuth, centennial, 82, 97 

Frankensteen, Richard, transcriptions 
of broadcasts, 93 

Fredenthal, David, artist, 98 

Frederic, Father, in French Canadian 
folklore, 55 

Fredericksburg, in the Civil War, 14 

Fredonia (N. Y.), residence of Louis 
Legrand Noble, 193 

Fremont, Dutch element, 392-94 

French element. See Canadian 
French element 

Fromm, Karl C., speaker, 234 

Fuller, George N., retirement, 77-78 

Fuller, H. H., theatrical manager, 39, 
41 

Fulton, Merritt W., 237 

Fulton, Sanford H., author, 237 

Fulton, William, sketch cited, 237 


Gaass, Frank, Northern Great Lakes 
Area Council, 87 
Gagnon, Ear] J., sketch, 479 
Gacnon, Eart J., Portage Lake: 
Forgotten Anchorage, 431-36 
Galante, Ferdinand, folklorist, 214 
Galesburg, Tolland’s Prairie, 279 
Galien, Terre Coupe Prairie, 279 
Gallacher, Stuart A., speaker, 214 
Gard, Robert E., speaker, 215 
Garden Prairie, location, 278 
Gard’s Prairie, location, 278 
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Garland, John, Indian agent, 345 

Garrett, Mrs. Edward I., Saginaw 
museum, 99 

Gates, Paul W., author, 252 

Gates, Ralph F., Indiana war history, 
250 

Gaylord, choir contest, 404 

“General C. B. Sears,” tug, 436 

General Theological Seminary (N. 
Y.), Louis Legrand Noble at, 193 

Genesee Prairie, location, 278 

George IV, purported father of James 
Ord, 344-45 

“George M. Cox,” steamship, 168. 
See also “Puritan” (second) 

Georgetown University, James Ord 
at, 345 

Georgia Power Company, “Georgia 
history” illustrations, 312 

German element, folklore, 60-61; 
Washtenaw County, 324 

Germania Club, Saginaw, ninetieth 
anniversary, 97 

Gillett, Diantha. See Mrs. Francis R. 
Hulbert 

Girard, Girard Prairie, 278 

Girard Prairie, location, 278 

“Glad Tidings,” lake ship, 53 

Guazer, Sipney, (R) Nelson’s “Ar- 
senal of Democracy,” 248-49 

“Glenlyon,” steamship, 168. See also 
“Minnekahta” and “William H. 
Gratwick” (second) 

Glenn’s Falls CN. Y.), Louis Legrand 
Noble at, 193 

Goguac Prairie, location, 278 

Gold mining, Michigan, 100 

Goode, George Brown, on historical 
museums, 301, 303, 307 

Goodland, Walter E., Northern Great 
Lakes Area Council, 87 

Goodman, Charlie, lakesman anec- 
dote, 52 

Goodrich, Albert E., shipowner, 164 


Goodrich, Madge Knevels, bibliog- 
rapher, 192 

Goodrich Prairie, location, 278 

Goodrich Transit Company, and the 
Graham and Morton Transporta- 
tion Company, 167, 169, 172 

Goodwell Township, Big Prairie 
CNewaygo County), 284 

Goonan, P., Atwood settler, 403 

Goplen, Arnold O., author, 253 

Gourdneck Prairie, location, 278 

Governor Barry Historical and Con- 
stantine Community Center, activ- 
ities, 8, 78 

Graafschap, Dutch element, 397 

Graham, John, shipowner, 162-63 

Graham, Mrs. John, marriage, 162 

Graham and Morton Company. See 
Graham and Morton Transporta- 
tion Company 

Graham and Morton Transportation 
Company, 163-73 

“Graham’s Magazine,” and Louis Le- 
grand Noble, 192, 194 

Grand Haven, communications with 
Muskegon, 382, 387; exhortation 
to, 370 

Grand Marais, John H. Snook at, 90; 
legends, 52; lumbering, 316 

Grand Prairie, location, 278; name, 
268 

Grand Rapids, air transportation, 66; 
communications with Muskegon, 
382; with Vogel Center, 395; 
Dutch element, 355; Indian mis- 
sions, 239; Kalamazoo road, 286; 
lake transportation, 169; Lucius 
Lyon at, 30; meetings, 79, 239 

Grand River, Lucius Lyon farm, 34 

Grand River Outfit, Louis Moreau, 
286 

Grand Trunk Railroad, Edison cen- 
tennial, 235 

Grandville, Grandville Prairie, 278 

Grandville Prairie, location, 278 
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Gratiot County, early schools, 209-11 

Great Lakes, Kensington rune stone, 
133, 149 

Great Lakes Historical Society, meet- 
ing, 95; motto, 173 

Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
the “Yantic,” 432 

Greeley, Horace, associations with the 
West, 26; trip through the West, 
468 

Greely, A. W., explorer, 432 

“Greeme Stewart,” fire tug, 170 

Green Bay CWisc.), lake transporta- 
tion, 166, 172 

Green Company, J. H., and the 
“Seminole,” 436 

Green Oak, in the Civil War, 14 

Greenfield Village, restorations, 31 1- 
12, 467-68 

Greenland, Greely expedition, 432; 
Norse explorations, 138-41, 143, 
422 

Grieg, Sigurd, museum director, 425 

Griswold, Rufus W., anthologist, 192 

Groenink, ——, Atwood settler, 401 

Gross, Charles, origin of tulip festival 
at Holland, 412 

Grosse Isle, birthplace of Alexander 
Macomb, 36 

Groton Heights CN. Y.), centennial, 
432 

Groves, William Taylor, local bio- 
grapical data, 322-23, 326-27 

Gull Prairie, described, 272; Kalama- 
zoo-Grand Rapids road, 286; loca- 
tion, 278; settlement, 275, 280 

Gun exhibit, 464 

Gun Lake, Sagamaw at, 90 

Gun Plain, location, 280 

Gun River, Gun Plain, 280 

Guthe, Carl E., museum director, 103 


Haas, Joe, memorial to Moses Wisner, 
11 

Haight, Floyd L., education commit- 
tee American Legion, 80-81, 240; 


historical society trustee, 79, 82, 
84; speaker, 94, 469 

Haiman, Miecislaus, editor, 102 

Hale, John, speaker, 233 

Hallowell, A. Irving, author, 101 

Halsey, LeRoy, member Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, 236 

Haltiner, Gerald, author, 227 

Hamer, Marguerite B., author, 101 

Hamil, Fred C., author, 237; histori- 
cal society trustee, 84 

Hamilton (Ont.), lake transporta- 
tion, 168 

Hamilton, Burritt, law partner of Kim 
Sigler, 2 

Hamilton, Paul, secretary of the navy, 
345 

Hamtramck, John F., sketch cited, 99 

Hancock, lake transportation, 171, 
431-36 

Hanes, Clarence R., cited, 271 

Harding, Warren G., death, 378 

Harper, Raymond, actor, 39 

“Harriet A. Hart,” steamship, 166. 
See also the “City of Louisville” 
and the “R. C. Reid” 

Harris Prairie, location, 278 

Harrisburg (Pa.), Fourth Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, 287 

Harrison, Bazel, and Cooper, 27; 
sketch, 88-90 

Harrison, Benjamin, and Bazel Har- 
rison, 88; and Edwin Willits, 455 

Harrison, Elias, sketch, 88-89 

Harrison, William Henry, 467; and 
Bazel Harrison, 88, 90 

Harrison’s Lake, settlement, 90 

Hart Transportation Company, “City 
of Louisville,” 166 

Hascall, John, harvester, 32-34 

Hastings, early importance, 285-86; 
Kim Sigler at, 1 

Hatcher, Harlan, speaker, 230 

Havighurst, Walter, “Land of Prom- 
ise,” reviewed, 242-43 
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Hawkinson, Ella A., on historical 
museums, 308 

Hawley (Minn.), Kensington rune 
stone, 150 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, relation of 
writings to history, 259 

Hayes, Sarah Ann. See Mrs. Louis 
Legrand Noble 

Hayes River, Kensington rune stone, 
428-29 

Hazzard, Florence Woolsey, author, 
99; sketch, 350-51 

HazzarD, FroreNce Wootsey, in 
Michigan News, 322-29 

Hendrie River, logging, 189 

Hendrie Swamp, early character, 178 

Henry, Robert S., author, 252-53 

Herweijer, Gerrit, Vogel Center set- 
tler, 395 

Hibbing (Minn.), Kensington rune 
stone, 146 

Hill, Joe, folk songs, 216; in labor 
folklore, 331, 335-36 

Hillsdale County, Allen’s Prairie, 
275-76, 280-81 

Hirzel, Fred C., sketch, 350 

Historic American Buildings Survey, 
collection of historical-architectural 
data, 310-11 

Historic sites, marking, 7-10, 21-23, 
80-81; preservation of, 92, 250, 
253 

Historic Sites and Monuments Board 
of Canada, peace memorial, 119 

Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, activities, 118-19 

Historical meetings, local Michigan, 
78-80, 94-97, 230-34; Michigan 
Historical Commission, 78; na- 
tional, 119, 250; state, 79-80, 214- 
16, 234; State Historical Society of 
Michigan, 77-78, 81-84, 218, 456- 
57 

Historical Memorials Society, meet- 
ing, 231 


History, discussed, 123-24; and folk- 
lore, 48-65, 123, 213-17; and lit- 
erature, 257-66; program in Mich- 
igan, 21-25, 70, 75-77, 80-81, 463- 
64; publicizing, 4; and schools, 6, 
70-74, 80, 206-12, 252; as a social 
force, 4-6; and tourists, 97; writing, 
125, 250, 254, 301-8 

Hodunk, Cocoosh Prairie, 276 

Hoekje, Jan, dominie, 392 

Hoeksema, Cornelius, Muskegon pio- 
neer, 382 

Hoeksema, Ky, Muskegon pioneer, 
389 

Hoeksema, Peter, Muskegon office- 
holder, 389 

Hoffman, Charles Fenno, cited, 268, 
270; on Prairie Ronde, 28-30 

Hofman, Pieter, Muskegon pioneer, 
382 

Holand, Hjalmar R., defended, 417- 
30; sketch, 479; theories of Norse 
exploration criticized, 129-61 

Horanp, Hyatmar R., The Truth 
About the Kensington Stone, 417- 
30 

Holden, Virginia, Monroe County 
Historial Society, 330 

Hole, Earl, speaker, 94 

Holland (Mich.), 79-80, 218; cen- 
tennial, 85, 218, 231-32, 405-6, 
458-62; characteristics of, 405-16; 
communications with Muskegon, 
387, with Vogel Center, 395; Ger- 
rit J. Diekema at, 367-79; lake 
transportation, 167-69; tulip festi- 
val, 411-12 

“Holland,” steamship, 167, 169-71. 
See also “City of Milwaukee” 

Holland Centennial Commission, ac- 
tivities, 367, 405, 458-61 

“Holland Evening Sentinel,” quoted, 
85-86 

Holly, in the Civil War, 14 

Homer, Cook’s Prairie, 276 
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HonicsHemm, Pau, (R) Young’s 
“The History of the Church of the 
Brethren in Michigan,” 246-48 

“Hoosier Folklore,” noted, 120-21 

Hoosier Folklore Society, activities, 
452 

Hope College, cultural bias, 354-55; 
Gerrit J. Diekema at, 368, 376, 
379; Holland centenial, 231, 459- 
60; role in community, 410-11 

Hospers, Gerrit H., dominie, 384 

Houbolt, W. A., dominie, 383, 394 

Houghton, lake transportation, 171, 
431-36 

Houghton, Douglass, sketch cited, 
235 

Houghton County, 431; legends, 62- 
63 

Hovgaard, William, author, 134-35 

Howe, Lewis, speaker, 94 

Howell, in the Civil War, 14 

Hudson, J. L., Company, art project, 
98, Edison centennial, 235 

Hudson Bay, Kensington rune stone, 
133, 140-41, 143, 419, 424, 428- 
29 

Hudson City (CN. J.), Louis Legrand 
Noble at, 193 

Huguenot Society, meeting, 231 

Hulbert, history, 174-91 

Hulbert, Francis R., lumberman, 
174-88, 191 | 

Hulbert, Mrs. Francis R., marriage, 
188 

Hulbert, John, lumberman, 183-89 

Hulbert, Katherine Grace, author, 
182-83 

Hulbert, Mary L., 183 

Hulbert, Richard C., lumberman, 
178-91; sketch, 255 

Huser, Ricuarp C., Pioneers at 
Hulbert, 174-91 

Hulbert, William, author, 182, 189, 
191 


Hulbert and Chesborough, iumber 
firm, 188-89 

Hulbert Lake, early name, 174-75, 
191; purchase of nearby lands, 
177-78 

Hulsebos, Meus, New Era settler, 
397 

Hulst, John, Muskegon officeholder, 
386, 391 

Hunt, Mate Graye, bibliographer, 
468 

Hurley (Wisc.), Italian fairy tales, 61 

Huron River, and Louis Legrand No- 
ble, 193-99 

Hutchins, Allan, land agent, 34 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, educational 
theorist, 263 

Hyma, Albert, “Albertus C. Van 
Raalte,” reviewed, 472-74 

Hyma, Rentje, Muskegon office seek- 
er, 389 


Ichtomi. See Nanabush 

Illinois, expenditure on state history, 
21 

“Illinois,” fire tug, 170 

Illinois Folklore Society, activities, 
451-52 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Men- 
tor L. Williams, 91 

Illinois State Historical Society, activ- 
ities, 114 

Immigration, influence of Michigan 
prairies on, 267-68, 272-75 

Independence Hall, restoration, 311 

Indian Fields, Potawatomi village, 
274 

Indian Prairie, location, 278 

Indiana, expenditure on state history, 
21; sesquicentennial, 467 

Indiana Historical Bureau, activities, 
114, 251 

Indiana Historical Society, activities, 
114-15 
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Indiana Transportation Company, 
and the Graham and Morton 
Transportation Company, 171-72 

Indiana War History Commission, ac- 
tivities, 115, 250 

“Indianapolis,” steamship, 172 

Indians, legends, 98. See also Chip- 
pewa, Potawatomi 

Industrial Workers of the World, 
among the Finns, 335-41 

Ingersoll, Ernest, biologist, 102 

Ingersoll, Jane. See Jane Ingersoll 
Willits 

Ingersoll, Robert, influence in Fin- 
land, 334 

Ingham County, graft grand jury, | 

“Instructions to Airline Passengers: 
1926,” in Notes and Documents, 
66-68 

International Boundary Commission, 
peace memorial, 119 

International Institute, Detroit, meet- 
ing, 231 

Ionia, Louis Legrand Noble at, 192- 
93 


Iowa, expenditure on state history, 21 

Iowa Historical Society. See State 
Historical Society of Iowa 

Irish element, dialect tales, 64; folk- 
lore, 60-61 

Iron County, legends, 51 

Iron Mountain, legends, 49 

Iron River, legends, 49, 51 

Irving, Bull’s Prairie, 276, 285-86 

Irving, Washington, associations with 
the West, 26 

Isle Royale, 436; accessibility, 83; 
dedication as a national park, 238; 
lake transportation, 168, 433-36; 
legends, 49 

Italian element, dialect tales, 64; folk- 
lore, 60 

Ithaca, research on early schools, 207 


Jackson, Charles, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 26 


Jackson County, prairies, 270 

James, Henry, social content of writ- 
ings, 258 

James, Thelma, folklorist, 216 

James, TueLtma G., (R) Newton’s 
“Paul Bunyan of the Great Lakes,” 
475-76 

Jamestown, Dutch element, 398 

Jamison, James K., historical society 
trustee, 82, 94 

Jefferson National Expansion Memo- 
rial Area, described, 124 

Jerome, David Howell, sketch cited, 
101 

Johnnycake Prairie, location, 278 

Johnson, Aili Kolehmainen, sketch, 
351; speaker, 216-17, 464 

Jounson, Artt KoLEHMAINEN, Fin- 
nish Labor Songs from Northern 
Michigan, 331-43 

Johnson, Sir William, on Detroit, 36; 
sketch cited, 102 

Johnston, Ross B., author, 251 

Johnston Brothers, shipbuilders, 168 

Jones, Beniah, founder of Jonesville, 
280 

Jones, Elmer, Marquette County His- 
torical Society, 95 

Jones, Joe, artist, 98 

Jones, Robert Leslie, author, 467 

Jonesville, founded, 280-81 

Jopling, James Edmund, sketch, 96 

Jordan, Philip D., author, 213 

Jorpan, Pump D., CR) Maybee’s 
“Grandfather’s Days in Osceola,” 
107-8 

“Joseph C. Suit,” steamship, 168 

“Journal of the History of Medicine 
and Applied Sciences,” noted, 121 

Joyce, James, social content of writ- 
ings, 258 


Kalamazoo, Abraham Edwards at, 
282; Dutch element, 355, 402; 
Grand Prairie, 278; Grand Rapids 
road, 286; James Fenimore Cooper 
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Kalamazoo Abraham Edwards— 
Continued 
at, 27-28, 30; Lucius Lyon at, 30- 
31; meetings, 79-80 

Kalamazoo County, Aldrich’s Prairie, 
276, 279-80; Climax Prairie, 276; 
Coguaiack Prairie, 276; Dry Prai- 
rie, 276; flora, 271; Genesee Prai- 
rie, 278; Gourdneck Prairie, 278; 
Grand Prairie, 278; Gull Prairie, 
278; Nathaniel Fish Moore in, 
273; Prairie Ronde, 278; settle- 
ment, 88-90; Tolland’s Prairie, 279 

Kalamazoo River, Aldrich’s Prairie, 
279; Gun Plain, 280; prairie land, 
274 

Kalasako, Sam, Italian fairy tales, 61 

“Kalavela,” 54, 216 

Karel, Cornelius, Muskegon office- 
holder, 386 

Karel and Dekker Company, Muske- 
gon merchants, 385 

Katz, Henry J., Muskegon officehold- 
er, 391 

Keizer, Andreas, dominie, 383 

Kelley, Bulldog, anecdotes about, 51 

Kelly, Harry F., Northern Great 
Lakes Area Council, 87 

Kemp, Peter, Muskegon officeholder, 
391 

Kendall, Oren, in the Civil War, 18 

Kensington, in the Civil War, 14 

Kensington (Minn.), rune stone, 
129-61, 417-30 

Kent County, Dutch element, 378; 
Grandville Prairie, 278; Prairie 
Village, 278 

Keyserling, Herman, anecdote about, 
354 

Kiekintveld, Mannes, dominie, 394, 
396 

Kilby, William, timber cruiser, 187 

Kingsley, Ann Clark, sketch, 325, 
329 

Kingsley, James, sketch, 325 


Kingsley, Sidney, historical play- 
wright, 262 

Kinney, Aaron, mining anecdote, 51 

Kirkland, Florence, museum curator, 
329-30, 467; speaker, 97 

Klomparens, Hendrik, Lucas settler, 
397 

Klont, Harry, Muskegon officeholder, 
390 

Klooster, Alex, Atwood settler, 403 

Klooster, Mrs. Gerrit, Atwood settler, 
403 

Klooster, Henry, Atwood settler, 401 

Klooster, Jacob, Atwood settler, 398, 
401 

Klooster, Lucy, sketch, 381 

Kxiooster, Lucy, The Atwood Re- 
formed Church, 399-404 

Klooster, Mrs. Melle, Atwood settler, 
402 

Klooster, Miles, Atwood pioneer, 401 

Klooster, Nellie, Atwood settler, 398 

Klooster, Rose, Atwood settler, 403 

Knappen, Marshall M., speaker, 234 

Knauss, James O., historical society 
trustee, 84 

Knoeihuizen, Martin, grocer, 385 

Knudson, William S., transcriptions 
of broadcasts, 93 

Knutson, Paul, Norse explorations, 
138-43, 422-25 

Koel, Hendrik, Lucas settler, 397 

Kolkema, Edward, Muskegon office- 
holder, 391 

Koopman, Peter G., at Atwood, 404 

Kosok, Paul, editor, 239 

Kosten, Pieter, dominie, 383 

Kropidloski, Nina, Monroe County 
Historical Society, 330 

Kruithof, Bastian, speaker, 231 

Kuhn, Madison, author, 100; histori- 
cal society trustee, 83; speaker, 234 

Kuun, Mapison, in Notes and 
Documents, 68-69; CR) Havi- 
ghurst’s “Land of Promise,” 242-43 
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Kuizinga, Abel, Fremont settler, 393 
Kuyper, Abraham, theologian, 371 


Labor, folklore, 331-43 

Labor movement, among Dutch ele- 
ment, 355; early organization, 39 

“Lady Elgin,” steamship, 166, 238 

LaFollette, Robert M., and Gerrit J. 
Diekema, 374, 376 

LaGrange Prairie, location, 278 

Laingsburg, Looking Glass Prairie, 
278 

Lake Jessie (Minn.), Kensington 
rune stone, 152 

Lake Michigan, lake folklore, 52; 
1940 storm, 238; shipping, 162-73, 
466; timber, 174, 176-77 

Lake of the Pits. See Hulbert Lake 

Lake Osakis (Minn.), Kensington 
rune stone, 153 

Lake Superior, fisheries, 103; Ken- 
sington rune stone, 419; lake folk- 
lore, 52-53; lumbering, 315-16; 
shipping, 171-72, 431-36; timber, 
174, 176 

Lake Winnipeg, Kensington rune 
stone, 428 

Lakesmen, folklore, 52-53 

Lakeview, early school, 208-9 

Land abstracts, as historical records, 
236 

Landon, Fred, speaker, 79 

Langeland, ——, Muskegon office 
seeker, 388 

Langeland, Edward M., Muskegon 
officeholder, 391 

Langeland, Henry E., mill owner, 
385-86, 390 

Lankheet, John, baker, 386 

Lanman, Charles, on Louis Legrand 
Noble, 199 

L’Anse, dialect songs, 64; lake trans- 
portation, 435 

Lansing, centennial, 232-33; direc- 
tory, 101; gun exhibit, 464; map, 
218; Mexican folklore, 443-51 


Lansing Historical Society, organiza- 
tion, 232 

Lapeer, in the Civil War, 14 

Lapeer County, in the Civil War, 13 

La Pointe CWisc.), location, 103; 
Lucius Lyon at, 32 

Lardner, Ring, writings as social doc- 
uments, 264 

Largenesse, Treffle, French Canadian 
anecdote, 54-55 

Larson, Robert H., historical society 
president, 82-84 

LaRue, ——, actor, 46 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier de, in 
Texas, 102 

Lavery, Emmett, historical content of 
writings, 265 

Lee, Bill, mail carrier, 317 

Lee, Doris, artist, 98 

LeFavour, Heber, in the Civil War, 
17-18 

LeMay, Joe, in legend, 51 

Le Menager, Marcelle, author, 239 

“Leona,” steamship, 172-73. See also 
“City of Alpena II” and “City of 
Saugatuck” 

Leudders’ City Directory Service, 
World War II rosters, 467 

Lewis, Eugene W., “Motor Memo- 
ries, a Saga of Whirling Gears,” 
reviewed, 476-77 

Lewis, Ferris, historical society, 84 

Lewis, Sinclair, as a social historian, 
264 

Lexington, in the Civil War, 14 

Lindeman, Marvin, sketch, 478-79 

LinpDEMAN, Marvin, A Non-Hol- 
lander Looks at Holland, 405-16 

Lindsay, Vachel, historical content of 
writings, 262 

Literature, and history, 257-66; Mich- 
igan, 192-99 

Little, E. R., speaker, 233 

Little, Frank, in labor folklore, 336 

Little Prairie Ronde, location, 278 
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Little Sherrar Prairie, location, 278 

Livingston County, in the Civil War, 
13 

Lloyd, Isaac, Muskegon pioneer, 382 

Local historical societies, activities, 
227; management of biographical 
records, 322-29; meetings, 77-80, 
94-97, 230-34; museums, 227-30, 
329-30; promotion, 21-23, 80-81, 
240 

Local History and the School, 70-74, 
207-12 

Lodi Plains Academy, sketch, 454-55 

Loeks, Jan, Lucas settler, 397 

Loescher, Burt Garfield, “The His- 
tory of Rogers Rangers,” reviewed, 
105-6 

Long, Dwight C., speaker, 234 

Longfellow, Henry Wordsworth, and 
Louis Legrand Noble compared, 
192, 194; relation of writings to 
history, 259 

Lénrot, Elias, folk songs, 333-34; 
sources for “Kalevala,” 54 

Looking Glass Prairie, described, 270; 
location, 278 

Loomis, ——, physician, 281 

Loomis, Harry E., speaker, 232 

Lopez, Carlos, artist, 98 

“Lora,” steamship, 164. See also 
“Alice Stafford” and “Manistee” 

Lorch, Emil, sketch, 350; Washtenaw 
County Historical Society, 466 

Lorcu, Emit, Some Notes on the 
Restoration of Early Buildings, 
309-13 

Lord, Clifford, on historical museums, 
303-4 

Lorenz, Joun G., in Michigan 
News, 463-64 

Louisville (Ky.), early theater, 41, 43 

Lowell, James Russell, and Louis Le- 
grand Noble, 192; relation of writ- 
ings to history, 261 


Lowes, John Livingston, historical 
content of writings, 258 

Lucas, Dutch element, 392, 397-98 

Lucas, Abraham, Lucas settler, 397 

Lucas, Dick, Lucas settler, 397 

Lucas, Harm, Lucas settler, 397 

Lucas, Henry, Lucas settler, 397 

Lucas, Henry S., 468, author, 237, 
461; sketch, 478 

Lucas, Henry S., ed., Dutch Set- 
tlement in Michigan: 1850-1940, 
380-404 

Lucas, Simon, Lucas settler, 397 

Lucas, Thomas, Lucas settler, 397 

Luce, Petticoat, in Upper Peninsula 
folklore, 61 

Ludington, lake transportation, 466 

Ludlow, Noah Miller, actor, 39, 41 

Lumbering, Michigan, 174-91, 314- 
21, 437-42 

Lumberjacks, folklore, 50-51, 98, 
335-38 

“Lure Book of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula, The,” reviewed, 110-12 

Luxemburgian element, folklore, 61 

Lyceum (Detroit), organization, 39 

Lynchburg (Va..), Federal prison at, 
289 

Lynd, Helen, as a social historian, 
264-65 

Lynd, Robert, as a social historian, 
264-65 

Lynden (Wash.), Dutch element, 
403 

Lyon, Ira, Moore-Hascall harvester, 
32-33 

Lyon, Lucius, and the Moore-Hascall 
harvester, 30-34 

Lyons, in the Civil War, 14; regimen- 
tal cowbell, 20 

Lyons, Emory J., author, 239 


McBain, outlet for Vogel Center, 394 

McCamly Prairie, location, 278 

“McClures Magazine,” and William 
Hulbert, 182 
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McCormick, Cyrus, patent, 34 

McCormick, Ethel A., war history 
exhibit, 205 

McCoy, Isaac, sketch cited, 239 

McDaniel, C. Yates, speaker, 97 

McDavitt, Elaine Elizabeth, sketch, 
91 

McDavirt, Evans ExizaBetu, The 
Beginnings of Theatrical Activities 
in Detroit, 35-47 

McDonald, Mrs. Frank, speaker, 94 

Mcllwraith, T. F., author, 252 

McKelvey, Blake, editor, 239 

McKenney’s Prairie, location, 278 

McKern, William C., museum direc- 
tor, 239 

Mackinac Island, Francis R. Hulbert 
at, 188; Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood at, 468; restorations on, 311 

Mackinac Island State Park Commis- 
sion, proposed restoration of Ed- 
ward Biddle house, 311 

Mackinaw City, restorations, 311 

McKinley, William, death, 373 

McKinney, D. D., theatrical man- 
ager, 46-47 

McKinstry, David, theater owner, 46 

McLeod, Daniel N., lumberman, 
314, 320 

McLeod, John, anecdotes about, 50 

McL.Green, Constance, “The Role of 
Production Workers in the Con- 
necticut Valley,” reviewed, 474-75 

McMichael, Mildred, Monroe Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 330, 465; 
sketch, 351 

McMicuakt, Mivprep S., in Mich- 
igan News, 329-30 

McMillan, Archibald H., speaker, 83 

McNiff, Patrick, map, 99 

Macomb, Alexander, and the early 
theater, 36, 38 

Macomb County, in the Civil War, 
13 

Madison, James, and James Ord, 345 


Magnus Erickson, Norse explora- 
tions, 138-41, 422-23 

Mahopac, in the Civil War, 14 

Mancelona, 399 

“Manistee,” steamship, 164. See also 
“Alice Stafford” and “Manistee” 

Manistee National Forest, Big Prairie 
CNewaygo County), 284 

Manistique, dialect stories, 64 

Manitoba, historic sites, 115 

“Manitou,” steamship, 167, 170 

Manitowoc (Wisc..), lake transporta- 
tion, 164 

Mansfield mine, legends, 52 

Maple River, Lucius Lyon farm, 34 

Marengo Prairie, location, 278 

Marine City, lake transportation, 167 

Marine Historical Society, activities, 
465; meeting, 78, 80, 95, 231, 233 

Markers, historic, 7-9 

Marquand, John, historical content 
of writings, 265 

Marquette, hospital, 439; lake trans- 
portation, 435; land office, 176-77; 
legends, 49, 54-55; railroad, 178; 
Rotary Club, 96 

Marquette, Jacques, sources of the 
“Recit,” 122 

Marquette County Historical Society, 
meeting, 95 

Marsh, Frank, memorial to Moses 
Wisner, 11 

Marshall, meeting, 80 

Martin, Paul, speaker, 232 

Martineau, Harriet, cited, 274, 281 

“Mary,”steamship, 167 

“Mary Margaret,” diesel ship, 435 

Maryland Hall of Records, activities, 
250 

Mason, Catherine, on the early thea- 
ter, 43-44 

Mason, Laura, on the early theater, 
45 

Mason, Mrs. John T., on the early 
theater, 43-45 
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Mason, Stevens T., on the early thea- 
ter, 43, 45 

Mason, Theodosia, on the early thea- 
ter, 43 

Mason Township, settlement, 282 

Masters, Sandy, trapper, 180 

Mather, Mrs. William G., Saginaw 
museum, 99 

Mathews, Samuel, Civil War letters, 
68-69 

Maumee Bay, Robert Rogers on, 283 

Maxwell, Floyd, speaker, 94 

“May Graham” (first), steamship, 
164 

“May Graham” (second), steamship, 
167 

Maybee, Rolland H., historical so- 
ciety, 84; Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, 234; 
quoted, 72-73; “Grandfather’s 
Days in-Osceola,” reviewed, 107-8 

Mayotte, Bert, dialect story, 64. 

Means, Philip A., author, 142-43 

Mechanics Society (Detroit), organi- 
zation, 39 

Medicine, history of, 99-100 

Meengs, Chester, dominie, 404 

Melville, Herman, historical content 
of writings, 258 

“Memoirs of James Ord, The,” cited, 
344 

Mencken, Henry L., as a generalizer, 
354 

Mendon, Goodrich Prairie, 278; Not- 
tawa Prairie, 278 

Menominee, legends, 49 

Menominee River, legends, 51 

Merchants and Miners Transporta- 
tion Company, 435 

“Merrimac,” ironclad, 300 

“Messenger,” steamship, 164 

Methodist church, at Atwood, 400 

Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies 
Club, meeting, 79 ; 

Meulendyke, Josias, sketch, 381 


MEuLenpykE, Josias, Dutch Settle- 
ment North of Muskegon: 1867-97, 
392-98 

Mexican element, folklore, 443-51 

Meyer, ——, Muskegon pioneer, 382 

Michigamme River, legends, 52 

Michigan, academies, 454-55; agri- 
culture, 237, 467; air transporta- 
tion, 66-68; archaeology, 227, 231, 
238; Civil War, 10-20, 287-300; 
county government, 237; Dutch 
element, 353-416, 458-62; early 
social life, 35-47; ethnic stocks, 99; 
folklore, 48-65, 98, 213-17, 331- 
43, 443-53, 467; gubernatorial 
campaign, 1946, 2-3; lake transpor- 
tation, 162-73, 431-36; literature, 
192-99; lumbering, 174-91, 314- 
21, 437-42; mining, 100, 238; 
prairies, 267-86 

Michigan, University of, Edwin Wil- 
lits at, 455; Elaine Elizabeth Mc- 
Davitt at, 91; John H. Snook at, 
90; Kim Sigler at, 1; observance of 
settlement of Dutch, 461-62; 
World War II records, 200-206 

Michigan Academy of Science, Arts 
and Letters, meetings, 214, 234 

“Michigan, a Guide to the Wolverine 
State,” cited, 313 

“Michigan a Jewel of Many Facets,” 
reviewed, 110-12 

“Michigan Alumnus” (Ann Arbor), 
203, 205 

“Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Re- 
view” (Ann Arbor), 206 

“Michigan and the Old Northwest,” 
source for radio broadcasts, 4 

Michigan Central Railroad, centen- 
nial of acquisition by New York 
Central Railroad, 95; in the Civil 
War, 20; ownership, 26 

Michigan City (Ind.), lake transpor- 
tation, 171 
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Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Fort Brady, 311 

Michigan Folklore Society, annual 
meeting, 214-16 

Michigan Historical Collections, ac- 
cessions, 94, 454; meeting, 78; ob- 
servance of founding of Holland, 
462 

Michigan Historical Commission, ac- 
cessions, 68-69; activities, 232; 
folklore, 214; functions, 21-25, 86- 
87; marker program, 7-10; meet- 
ings, 83, 218; museum, 93-94; 
publications, 93; radio broadcast, 4; 
secretary, 77-80; transfers, 94 

Michigan Historical Society. See 
State Historical Society of Mich- 
igan 

“Michigan History,” 21, 24-25; func- 
tion, 75-77 

Michigan Institute of Local Govern- 
ment, meeting, 80 

Michigan Library Association, activi- 
ties, 463-64 

Michigan Naval Militia, and the 
“Yantic,” 431-33 

Michigan News, 75-103 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical So- 
ciety. See State Historical Society 
of Michigan 

Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, early 
proceedings, 236 

“Michigan Southeastern Section,” re- 
viewed, 110-12 

Michigan State College, 444; Edwin 
Willits, 455; gift, 236 

Michigan State Library, bibliogra- 
phies, 466; function, 24; genea- 
logical data, 327 

Michigan State Normal College, 330; 
Edwin Willits, 455 

Michigan State Troops, colors, 232 

Michigan State Welfare Department, 
John H. Snook, 91 


Michigan Tourist Council, meeting, 
79, 86-87 

Michigan Transit Company, and the 
Graham and Morton Transporta- 
tion Company, 167, 172 

Michigan Unlimited, 4-6 

Michilimackinac. See Mackinaw 

Middle Village, early importance, 
285-86 

Middleville, Scale’s Prairie, 275, 278 

Midwest Museum Conference, meet- 
ing, 239 

Migration, in Michigan, 392-404 

Milan, Carl, speaker, 92 

Milford, in the Civil War, 14 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion, 
meeting, 231 

Miter, Raymonp C., (R) Lewis’ 
“Motor Memories, a Saga of Whirl- 
ing Gears,” 476-77 

Mills, William C., 254 

Milwaukee (Wisc. ), lake transporta- 
tion, 165, 167 

Minch, Peter G., shipowner, 53 

Miners, folklore, 51-52, 340-41 

Mining, at Negaunee, 238. See also 
Coal mining, Gold mining 

Mink, Arthur D., “Union List of 
Ohio Newspapers Available in 
Ohio,” reviewed, 112 

“Minnekahta,” steamship, 168. See 
also “Glenlyon” and “William H. 
Gratwick” (second) 

Minnesota, expenditure on state his- 
tory, 21 

Minnesota Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 24, 115-17; Kensington rune 
stone, 132-34, 420 

Minto, William, logician, 355 

Missaukee County, Dutch element, 
394-95, 397-98 

Mississippi River, Kensington rune 
stone, 151, 156 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, on historical museums, 301 
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Missouri, historic sites, 117 
- Missouri Historical Society. See State 

Historical Society of Missouri. 

Mitchell, John, shipowner, 168 

Mitchell, Margaret, historical novel- 
ist, 261 

Mitchell, Pearl, in the Civil War, 18 

Mitchell, William B., memorial to 
Moses Wisner, 11 

Modders, Wynand, Moddersville set- 
tler, 396 

Moddersville, Dutch element, 396 

Moerdyk, Willem, dominie, 384 

Molbar, in Upper Peninsula folklore, 
61 


Monguagon Prairie, and Constantine, 


“Monitor,” ironclad, 300 

Monroe, Edwin Willits at, 455; mark- 
ers, 7-8,.78; meeting, 79 

Monroe Business Men’s Association, 
tribute to early business firms, 233 

Monroe County, Big Prairie, 276, 
283-84 

Monroe County Historical Society, 
activities, 96-97, 465; meeting, 
233-34; museum, 329-30, 465 

Monroe Exchange Club Band, origin, 
234 

Montague, Dutch element, 396 

Montcalm County, early schools, 
208-9 

Montenegrian element, folklore, 61 

Moore, Guy H., donor, 96 

Moore, Hiram, harvester, 31-34 

Moore, Nathaniel Fish, cited, 273 

Moore, Smith, Perry relic, 96 

Moreau, Louis, Indian trader, 286 

Morgan, Charles S., author, 252-53 

Morgan, Dale S., author, 239 

Morgan, Lewis Henry, writings, 239 

“Morning Star,” steamship, 15 

Morris Bay, archaeological find, 227 


Morris, Thomas, on Big Prairie 
(Monroe and Wayne counties), 
283-84 

Morton, Arthur S., cited, 429 

Morton, J. Stanley, shipowner, 163 

Morton, Jr., J. Stanley, shipowner, 
171 

Mosher, Eliza, sketch cited, 99 

Mott, Charlie, anecdotes about, 49 

Mouffron, Joe, in French Canadian 
folklore, 55 

Mt. Clemens, in the Civil War, 14; 
Edison centennial, 235; lake trans- 
portation, 468 

Mt. Pleasant, meeting, 79 

Mount Vernon, restoration, 311 

Mudd, Richard D., speaker, 83 

Mulder, Adriaan, Muskegon pioneer, 
385 

Mulder, Johannes, Muskegon pio- 
neer, 385-86, 388 

Mulder, Peter, Muskegon ofhcehold- 
er, 386 ; 

Mullett, Charles F., author, 102 

Mulvany, John, artist, 238 

Muncie (Ind.), “Middletown,” 264 

Munn, Ralph, speaker, 93 

Murphy, Frank, transcriptions of 
broadcasts, 93 

Museums, function, 238; historical, 
227-30, 301-8, 329-30; meetings, 
239; Saginaw, 98-99 

Muskegon, 396; Dutch element, 355, 
382-89, 393; lake transportation, 
167; log market, 395; meeting, 368 

Muskegon County, Dutch element, 
391 

Muskegon Heights, Dutch element, 
391 

Muskegon Township, Dutch ele- 
ment, 391 

Myers, Rowland M., war records col- 
lector, 206 
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Nanabush, 60 

Nanninga, G., Muskegon pioneer, 
383 ° 

Nantell, Joe, lumberjack anecdote, 50 

Napolska, Mary Regima, “The Polish 
Immigrant in Detroit to 1914,” re- 
viewed, 243-44 

Na-qua-chic-a-ming, sketch cited, 238 

Natchez (Miss.), architectural resto- 
ration, 311 

National Archives, activities, 250, 
252 

National Park Service, activities, 117 

Navarre, Francis, history told to Mon- 
roe children, 97, 330 

Navarre, Lillian, Monroe County 
Historical Society, 330 

Nebraska State Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 117 

Neff, Norbert, author, 468 

Negaunee, Jackson mine, 238 

Negroes, in Detroit, 1833, 44 

Neihardt, John C., historical content 
of writings, 265 

“Nellie Cotton,” tug, 436 

Nelligan, ——, anecdotes about, 51 

Nelson, Donald, “Arsenal of Democ- 
racy,” reviewed, 248-49 

Nelson, John W., Kensington rune 
stone, 145 

Nelson River, Kensington rune stcne, 
133, 140-41, 150, 427-29 

Netherlands, The, Holland CMich.) 
centen vial, 405-6, 459 

Netherlands Information Bureau, ac- 
tivities, 459, 461 

Netherlands Museum (Holland), 
Holland centennial, 458, 460 

Netherlands Pioneer and Historical 
Foundation, activities, 458 

Newaygo, Little Sherrar Prairie, 278 

Newaygo County, Big Prairie, 276, 
284; Dutch element, 393-94; Little 
Sherrar Prairie, 278; Marengo 

Prairie, 278; Stearns Prairie, 279 
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New Baltimcre, in the Civil War, 14 

Newberry, Hulbert, 182; lumbering, 
317 

Newberry Library (Chicago), acces- 
sions, 468 

New England, Kensington rune 
stone, 139, 423 

New England Council, historical ac- 
tivities, 250 

New Era, Dutch element, 392, 396- 
97 

New Lisbon (N. Y.), birthplace of 
Louis Legrand Noble, 193 

New London (Conn.), the “Semi- 
nole,” 434 

Newman, John Henry, educational 
theorist, 263 

New Orleans (La.), restoration of 
French Quarter, 311 

Newport, Big Prairie, 283 

Newport (CR. I.), Kensington rune 
stone, 157 

Newport News (Va.), 300 

Newport Tower, Kensington rune 
stone, 142-43 

Newspapers, directory, 463-64; and 
history, 76-77; indexed, 238 

Newton, Stanley, “Paul Bunyan of 
the Great Lakes,” reviewed, 475-76 

New York, historical society activities, 
118; local history and schools, 24 

New York (N. Y.), John H. Snook 
at, 90 

New York Central Railroad, 168; 
Michigan Central centennial, 95 

New York Intercollegiate Branch 
Y.M.C.A., John H. Snook at, 90 

New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, activities, 127-28 

“New York Times,” teaching of his- 
tory, 257 

Nichols, Alice, folklorist, 216 

Nicholsville, Gard’s Prairie, 278; 
Little Prairie Ronde, 278 

Nicolet, Jean, 1643 route, 122-23 
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Niehuss, Marvin L., University of 
Michigan war training program, 
201 

Nife, Chris, Muskegon officeholder, 
390 

Niles, Indian mission, 239; Portage 
Prairie, 278 

Nimitz, Chester W., commendation 
of Ruth B. Buchanan, 205 

Ninabijou. See Nanabush 

Noble, Louis Legrand, poet, 192-99 

Noble, Mrs. Louis Legrand, marriage, 
193 

Noordewier, Jacob, dominie, 394 

Norfolk CVa.), Jamestown exposi- 
tion, 434 

Norman, Olaus A., Kensington rune 
stone, 420 

Norse in America, 129-61, 417-30 

North Adams, 455 

North Dakota Historical Society. See 
State Historical Society of North 
Dakota 

North Muskegon, Dutch element, 
387 

Northern Great Lakes Area Council, 
meeting, 79, 86-87 

Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Elaine Elizabeth McDavitt, 
91 

Norton, Clark F., speaker, 234 

Norton, Margaret C., author, 252 

Norwegian element, folklore, 61 

Norwich Township, Big Prairie (Ne- 
waygo County), 284 

Notes and Documents, 66-69 

Nottawa Prairie, location, 278 

Nova Scotia, Kensington rune stone, 
132-33 

Nutting, E. P., donor, 455 

Nutting, Marcia, schoolteacher, 454 

Nutting, Rufus, sketch, 454-55 

Nutting, William, schoolteacher, 454 

Nye, Russel B., fellowship, 469 
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Nye, Russex B., (CR) Dorson’s 
“Jonathan Draws the Long Bow,” 
347-48 


Oak openings, described, 270 

“Oak Openings, The,” where written, 
26-27 

Oakland County, in the Civil War, 
13 

Oakland County Pioneer and Histori- 
cal Society, activities, 10-12, 16, 
79; president, 90 

Oakland County Pioneer and Vet- 
erans Historical Foundation, origin 
and activities, 10-12 

Oakland County Veterans Council, 
memorial to Moses Wisner, 11 

O’Beirne, Bert E., speaker, 234 

Oceana County, Dutch element, 396- 
97 

“Oconto,” steamship, 164 

Oggel, Pieter J., dominie, 383 

Ohio, expenditure on state history, 21 

Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, activities, 118, 253, 
254 

Ohio War Commission, activities, 253 

Ohman, Olaf, Kensington rune stone, 
130, 150, 154 

Oldport, Big Prairie, 283 

Olson, James C., sketch, 350 

Oxson, James C., The Historical 
Museum as the Historian’s Source 
of Supply, 301-8 

O’Meara, T., author, 238 

Ontonagon, lake transportation, 435 

Oosterbaan, Benjamin G., Muskegon 
officeholder, 390 

Oosting, Jacob, physician, 386 

Openings, described, 268-70 

Ord, Edward Cresap, son of James 
Ord, 344-45 

Ord, Georgiana Catherine, daughter 
of James Ord, 345 

Ord, James, naval architect, 344; 
sketch, 344-45 
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Ord, Mrs. James, marriage, 345 

Ord, James L., son of James Ord, 345 

Ord, Mary, and James Ord, 344 

Ord, Pacificus, son of James Ord, 345 

Ord, Placidus, son of James Ord, 344- 
45 

Ord, Robert Brent, son of James Ord, 
345 

Ord, William M., son of James Ord, 
345 

Oregon Historical Society, activities, 
119 

Orians, G. H., author, 91 

Osborn, Stellanova, “A Tale of Pos- 
sum Poke in Possum Lane,” re- 
viewed, 109-10 

Osceola County, history project, 72- 
73 

Oshtemo, Genesee Prairie, 278 

Ottawa County, 395, Dutch element, 
378, 393, 397-98 

Otto, C. W., speaker, 233 

Overisel, Dutch element, 398 


Palmer, Friend, on the early theater, 
41 

Parker, Jane Marsh, sketch cited, 239 

Parrington, Vernon L., cited, 34 

Parsons, Charles Booth, actor, 40-46 

Patchin, ——, academy principal, 455 

Pattengill, Henry Romaine, member 
Schoolmasters’ Club, 236 

Patterson, Donald S., memorial to 
Moses Wisner, 11 

Paul, Mrs. Carroll, Marquette Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 95; speaker, 
96 

Paul River House, restoration, 310 

Paw Paw, lake transportation, 169 

Paxson, George W., Monroe County 
Historical Society, 330 

Peace Arch Association, activities, 
119, 254 

Peckham, Howard H., 251; univer- 

sity war historian, 202-4 
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“Pegasus,” steamship, 168. See also 
“William H. Gratwick” (third) 
Pekelder, Benjamin, Muskegon office- 
holder, 388, 390 

Pel, Jan Harm, Lucas settler, 397 

Pelican Lake (Minn.), Kensington 
rune stone, 133-36, 141, 152, 157, 
420 

Pella Clowa), Hendrik P. Scholte, 
458 

“Pelorus,” 202, Naval Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps 

Peninsula Bark and Lumber Com- 
pany, Ranson’s Landing, 316 

Pennsylvania, expenditure on local 
history, 21; local history and 
schools, 24 

“Pennsylvania at War 1941-1945,” 
noted, 120 

Penny, Maarten, Muskegon pioneer, 
382 

Peppler, Dora Jean, folklore student, 
443; sketch, 479-80 

Pepper, Dora JEAN, Mexican Folk- 
tales from Lansing, 444-51 

Pequaming, lake transportation, 435 

“Pere Marquette 5,” steamship, 171 

Pere Marquette Railroad, anniversary 
of all-steel car ferries, 84 

Perkins, Willis B., on Gerrit J. 
Diekema, 373 

Perry, Ralph Barton, author, 356 

Pershing, Benjamin H., author, 101 

Perth COnt.), David J. Ranson, 314 

“Petoskey,” steamship, 165 

Philatelic exhibit, 464 

Philemon, Alex, fairy tales, 60 

Philippine Rebellion, Harry Hill 
Bandholtz, 7 

Phillips, Mrs. Ethel, bell collection, 
93-94 

Pierson, Mae. See Mrs. Kim Sigler 

Pieters, Albertus, dominie, 371-72 

Place names, prairie, 275-86 

Plains, described, 268-70 
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Plainwell, Aldrich’s Prairie, 276, 
279-80 

Pleissner, Ogden M., artist, 98 

Plumsteel, Mrs. William F., museum 
curator, 230 

Poe, Edgar Allen, and Louis Legrand 
Noble, 192; social content of writ- 
ings, 257 

Poetry, Michigan, 192-99 

Pokagon, Pokagon’s Prairie, 278; 
Sand Prairie, 278 

Pokagon’s Prairie, location, 278 

Polish American Historical Commis- 
sion, officers, 102 

“Polish American Studies,” editors, 
102 

Polish element, folklore, 60-61 

Politics, among Dutch element, 355, 
369-79, 387-92; Michigan, 1946, 
2-3 

Pompeii, early school, 210 

Pond, Louis, timber cruiser, 174-77 

Pontiac, in the Civil War, 12-13; 
meeting, 79; veterans’ reunion 
1895, 20 

Pool, Willem, dominie, 392, 402 

Pool, Mrs. Willem, ladies’ missionary 
society, 402 

Poor, Gerald C., sketch, 254 

Poor, Geratp L., Those Good Old 
Days, 206-12 

Port Austin, and Con Culhane, 437, 
440, 442 

Port Huron, in the Civil War, 14; 
directory, 101 

Portage, Dry Prairie (Kalamazoo 
County), 276 

Portage Lake, shipping, 43 1-36 

Portage Prairie, location, 278; name, 
268 

Potawatomi, Indians, American cap- 
tives, 274; at Ann Arbor, 325; wel- 
come to settlers, 89-90, 281, 285 

Potter, Mrs. Harm, Atwood settler, 
402 


Potter, Herman, Atwood settler, 401 

Potter, John, Indian trader, 285 

Potter, William A., memorial to 
Louis Moreau, 286 

Powell, ——, theatrical manager, 46- 
47 

Prairie Mouillee, location, 278; name, 
268 

Prairie River, Bronson’s Prairie, 285 

Prairie Ronde (Kalamazoo County), 
Albert E. Bull at, 285; Cooper at, 
27-30; described, 267, 274; loca- 
tion, 278; Lyon at, 30-34; name, 
268, 275-76; settlement, 89-90, 
272-75 

Prairie Ronde (Wayne County), lo- 
cation, 278 

Prairie Village, location, 278 

Prairies, Michigan, 267-86 

Prairieville, Garden Prairie, 278 

Presbyterian church, at Atwood, 
400-1 

Presbyterian Church (Grand Ma- 
rais), pastor, 90 

Preston, Mary Ord, on James Ord, 
344 

Preston, Simon B., in the Civil War, 
289 

Price, Maude, Monroe County His- 

~ torical Society, 330 

Progreso (Yucatan), detention of the 
“Acacia,” 432 

“Proteus,” steamship, 432 

Publication, historical, 21-25 

“Puritan” (first), steamship, 164 

“Puritan” (second), steamship, 167- 
69, 171. See also “George M. Cox” 

Puritanism, and democracy, 356-58 


Quaife, Milo M., editor, 239; radio 
program, 4; secretary, Burton His- 
torical Collection, 78; sketch, 255; 
theory of Norse exploration criti- 
cized, 417-30 

Quatre, Mito M., The Kensington 
Myth Once More, 129-61 
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“Racine,” steamship, 168. See also 
“Argo” and “Rene” 

Radio, history broadcasts, 4-6, 79, 
460. See also individual stations 

Railroad history, 252 

Railroadians of America, activities, 
125 

Ramsey, Maurice M., speaker, 234 

Randall, Herbert E., author, 99 

Rankin, Phyllis, Marquette County 
Historical Society, 95; speaker, 96 

Ranson, Charles, lumberman, 318 

Ranson, Cornelius, lumberman, 316 

Ranson, David J., lumberman, 437; 
sketch, 314-21 

Ranson’s Landing, location, 316 

Ratner, Joseph, author, 236 

Rayford, Julian Lee, folklore recital, 
452-53 

“R. C. Reid,” steam barge, 166. See 
also the “City of Louisville” and 
the “Harriet A. Hart” 

Read, Jonathan, patent, 34 

Reaume, Charles, sketch cited, 103 

Records, audio, 92-93, 125-26; col- 
lection of, 24, 423; management of 
local biographical, 322-29; news- 
paper, 238, 463-64; pictorial, 
122; preservation of, 21-23, 80-81, 
92-93, 200-206; World War II, 
252 

Records administration, local, 121-22; 
national, 124; organization, 252; 
teaching of, 250 

Red River of the North, Kensington 
rune stone, 150-51, 157, 427 

Redlands (Calif.), Dutch element, 
404 

Reed, Howard S., author, 102 

“Rene,” steamship, 168. See also 
“Argo” and “Racine” 

Republic, Kensington rune stone, 144 

Research, and the historical museum, 
301-8 

Restoration, of buildings, 309-13 
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Restorations, examples of, 310-11; 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, 253; Fort 
Garland, 250; Fort Wayne, 92 

Reuther, Walter, radio transcriptions, 
93 

Richards, Robert, Marquette County 
Historical Society, 95 

Richardson, Israel B., Civil War 
training camp, 14 

Richland, Gull Prairie, 275, 278 

Richmond (Va.), Federal prisoners 
at, 289, 298-300 

Richter, Conrad, historical novelist, 
263 

Richter, Marie C., author, 97 

Rietdijk, Leendert, dominie, 383 

Rietdyk, Harry, Muskegon office- 
holder, 388, 390 

Rikkers, John, dominie, 404 

Ripley, lake transportation, 43 1-36 

River Rouge, ice racing, 35; shipyard, 
466 

Roberts, Kenneth, historical novelist, 
263 

Roberts, Robert E., on the early thea- 
ter, 37, 41-42 

Roberts, W. Adolphe, “Lake Pont- 
chartrain,” noted, 120 

Robinson, Francis Waring, art cura- 
tor, 78 

Robinson, Rix, Indian trader, 286; 
and the Moore-Hascall harvester, 
33 

Robinson, Thomas N., on Gerrit J. 
Diekema, 370 

Rochester, in the Civil War, 14 

Rochester (N. Y.), early theater, 40 

Rock, folklore, 216, 331-43 

Rockwood, Prairie Mouillee, 278 

Rodabaugh, James H., editor, 253 

Roen, John, shipowner, 172 

Rogers, Linda, origin of tulip festival 
at Holland, 412 

Rogers, Robert, at Big Prairie (Mon- 

roe and Wayne counties), 283 
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Rolvaag, O. E., historical novelist, 
264 

Romeo, in the Civil War, 14 

Romig, Edward, speaker, 231 

Rood, Charles D., lumber investor, 
180-81 

Roosevelt, Theodore, campaign of 
1912, 369; and Gerrit J. Diekema, 
373-74, 376; and the “Seminole,” 
435 

Root, Donna L., author, 238 

Rosedale Gardens Church, pastor, 91 

Ross, Andrew, 90 

Ross, Anna Dwight Watson, 90 

Ross, Clara Alice. See Mrs. John H. 
Snook 

Rotary International, Kim Sigler, 2 

Rotterdam (Kan.), Dutch element, 
403 

Royal Oak, in the Civil War, 14 

Rozebloom, Gerrit J., dominie, 404 

Rozebloom, Mrs. Gerrit J., at Atwood, 
404 

Ruthven, Alexander G., 201-2; au- 
thor, 237; speaker, 461-62 

Ryan, Grace, speaker, 216 

Ryding, Reuben, Edison centennial, 
235; historical society trustee, 84 

Ryland, John, lumberman, 314, 320 

Rynsberg, ——, physician, 386 


Sagamaw, 89-90 

Saginaw, coal mining, 100; historical 
society meeting, 66, 81-83; hobo 
folklore, 214; meeting, 78 

Saginaw County, prairies, 270 

Saginaw Museum, incorporation, 98- 
99 

Saginaw River, relics of transporta- 
tion on, 227 

Saginaw Valley, Jesuits, 238 

St. Clair, in the Civil War, 14 

St. Clair County, in the Civil War, 
13 

St. Clair River, steamship “Mary,” 
167 


St. Ignace, 177, 181; legends, 55; 
railroad, 178 

St. Ignace COnt..), location, 126 

St. Joseph, lake transportation, 9, 
162-73; Moore-Hascall harvester, 
32 

St. Joseph-Chicago Steamship Com- 
pany, and the Graham and Morton 
Transportation Company, 169-70 

St. Joseph County, Dry Prairie, 278; 
Goodrich Prairie, 278; Harris Prai- 
rie, 278; Indian Prairie, 278; John- 
nycake Prairie, 278; Nottawa Prai- 
rie, 278; Sturgis Prairie, 278; 
White Pigeon Prairie, 279 

St. Joseph Hotel, interest of James 
Graham in, 163 

St. Joseph River, prairie land, 274 

St. Joseph Valley, Moses Allen in, 
280 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of, Kensington 
rune stone, 139-40, 157, 423-24 

St. Lawrence River, Kensington rune 
stone, 132-33, 140-41 

St. Martin, Alexis, 311 

Saline, 454-55 

Salmon, Lucy Maynard, on historical 
museums, 302-3 

Salt Point, pine lands, 174, 176 

“Samuel Morse,” tug, 436 

Sanborn, William, in the Civil War, 
17 

Sand Prairie, location, 278 

Sandruss, Ole, Kensington rune 
stone, 147 

Sanilac County, in the Civil War, 13 

Sargent, Winthrop, sketch cited, 
101-2 

Saugatuck, lake transportation, 166- 
69 

Sauk Center (Minn.), Kensington 
rune stone, 150, 154-56 

“Sault Ste. Marie Evening News,” 
cited, 344-45 
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Sault Ste. Marie, dialect stories, 64; 
historic buildings, 311; Indian mis- 
sions, 239; James Ord, 344-45; 
lake transportation, 431, 435; leg- 
ends, 49; lumbering, 189, 316-17; 
railroad, 178-79 

Sawyer, A. S., physician, 330 

Scale’s Prairie, location, 278; Louis 
Moreau at, 286; settlement, 275, 
286 

Scheer, Luke, historical society, 84; 
radio program, 4; speaker, 82-83 

Schlegel, Marvin W., “Writing Your 
Community’s War History,” re- 
viewed, 346-47 

Schmalzriedt, Fred R., philatelist, 
464 

Schnorbach, ——, Muskegon office- 
holder, 391 

Scholte, Hendrik P., founder of Pella 
Clowa), 458 

Scholten, Jan, Lucas settler, 392, 398 

Schoolcraft, 90; Cooper at, 27; Hoff- 
man’s description, 28-29; Lyon at, 
30-34; Prairie Ronde (Kalamazoo 
County), 272, 275, 278 

‘choolcraft, Henry Rowe, bibliogra- 
phy, 101; home, 311; and Long- 
fellow, 259; and Lucius Lyon, 31 

Schools, and local history, 6, 21, 23- 
24, 70-74, 80, 206-12; and the 
historical museum, 304-8, 329-30 

Schrier, William, sketch, 478 

Scurier, WiLLiAM, Gerrit Diekema: 
Orator, 367-79 

Schroeder, J. A., on the Dutch immi- 
gration of 1846-47, 409 

Schroeder, Paul, dominie, 403 

Schuch, John P., collector, 100; ex- 
hibitor, 82; historical society trus- 
tee, 78-79, 82-84; “Michigan’s 
Old Inn,” reviewed, 108 

Schuitema, John W., Muskegon of- 
fice seeker, 391 


Schuyler (Neb.), birthplace of Kim 
Sigler, 1 

Schwartz, H. A., Kensington rune 
stone, 425 

Second National Bank and Trust 
Company of Saginaw, anniversary, 
100 

Selkirk, Earl of, sketch cited, 237 

Selkrig, James, missionary, 90 ~ 

Selmon, Bertha L., author, 100; ex- 
hibitor, 82 

SeLmMon, Bertua L., CR) Van 
Hoosen’s “Petticoat Surgeon,” 475 

“Seminole,” passenger ship, 433-36 

Sepeshy, Zoltan, artist, 98 

Sethton, early school, 209 

Seymour Transportation Company, 
steamship “Puritan,” 164 

Shaking prairie, described, 270 

Shavehead, at Baldwin’s Prairie, 282 

Shavehead’s Prairie, location, 278 

Shaver, Abram I., epitaph, 272-73 

Sheldon, Joseph P., retirement, 469 

Sheldrake, lumbering, 442 

Sheridan, Pat, anecdotes about, 49 

Sherlock, James, on the early theater, 
40 

Sherman, Cooley J., historical society, 
84; museum director, 93 

Sherman, William T., Twenty-sec- 
ond Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
18-19 

Shetrone, Henry C., historical direc- 
tor, 254 

Shiawassee County, Looking Glass 
Prairie, 278 

Shingleton, folk tales, 61 

Shoemaker, Henry W., on James 
Ord, 344 

Shook’s Prairie, location, 279 

Sigler, Bertha, mother of Kim Sig- 
ler, 1 

Sigler, Daniel, father of Kim Sigler, 1 

Sigler, Kim, radio broadcast, 4, 6; 
sketch, 1-3; speaker, 232-33 
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SicLER, Kim, History as a Tool, 4-6 

Sigler, Mrs. Kim, marriage, 1 

Sigler, Madalon, daughter of Kim 
Sigler, 3 

Simpson, George, on the Nelson Riv- 
er, 429 

Siple, Morgan E., memorial to Moses 
Wisner, 11 

Skanee, legends, 51 

“S. K. Martin,” steam barge, 164. 
See also “City of St. Joseph” 

“Skylark,” steamship, 164. See also 
“Berrien” 

Slaar, Jan, Lucas settler, 397 

Slaghuis, A., Muskegon pioneer, 
382-83 

Slattery, Mrs. Betty, daughter of Kim 
Sigler, 3 

Slattery, Byron, son-in-law of Kim 
Sigler, 3 

Slattery, Kim, grandson of Kim Sig- 
ler, 3 

Slovenian element, folklore, 61 

Smallegang, Jan, Atwood settler, 398 

Smart, Robert, residence, 46 

Smith, Arthur, speaker, 234 

Smith, Mrs. Arthur, speaker, 234 

Smith, C. Henry, author, 467 

Smith, Sol, actor, 39 

Smith, William A., in the Civil War, 
17 

Snook, John H., sketch, 90-91; speak- 
er, 12 

Snook, Joun H., Governor Wisner 
and the Twenty-second Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, 10-20 

Snook, Mrs. John H., marriage, 90 

Snook, John J., in the Civil War, 12 


Snow Prairie, location, 279 


Snyder, Harry P., “Possumus et Vol- 
umus, We Did,” reviewed, 474-75 


Social history, and literature, 257-66; 
and museums, 301-8 


Social life, early in Detroit, 35-47 


Society for Genealogical Research, 
meeting, 231 

Society for the Preservation of Mary- 
land Antiquities, activities, 115 

Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, activities, 
118 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children (Detroit), John H. 
Snook, 90-91 

Society of American Archivists, meet- 
ing, 119, 250 

Society of Jesus, James Ord, 345 

Society of Mayflower Descendants, 
meeting, 230 

Society of the War of 1812, meeting, 
231 

Sons of the American Revolution, 
meeting, 231 

“Soo City,” steamship, 168 

Soo Junction, railroad, 178-79 

South Barnard, Dutch element, 402-3 

South Bend (Ind.), Portage Prairie, 
278 

South Haven, wreck of the “Chicora,” 
166 


Southeastern Michigan Tourist and 


Publicity Association, meeting, 86 

Spanish-American War, Harry Hill 
Bandholtz, 7 

Spear, Mrs. Frank B., door, 96 

Spengler, Oswald, author, 261 

Spitzer, Mary Branch, autobiography, 
468 

Spooner, Harry L., cited, 284 

Sports, frontier, 28-29 

Sprick, Corneil, Atwood settler, 401 

Sprick, Mrs. Corneil, Atwood settler, 
402 

Sprik, Mrs. ——, Dutch colonists, 397 

Spring, Ida M., sketch, 350, 479 

Sprinc, Ipa M., White Pine Por- 
traits: Big Dave Ranson, 314-21; 
White Pine Portraits: Con Cul- 
hane, 437-42 
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Spry Lumber Company, John, on the 
Tahquamenon River, 316 

Staebler, Mrs. Walter, genealogist, 
327 

Stansell, Richard A., in the Civil 
War, 18 

Stark, George W., author, 235; 
speaker, 230 

Starkweather, John, prisoner at 
Charleston (S. C.), 294 

State Historical Society of Colorado, 
activities, 113, 250 

State Historical Society of Iowa, 2c- 
tivities, 115 

State Historical Sociey of Michigan, 
activities, 218, 456-57, 463-64; 
annual meeting, 78-79, 81-83, 
218, 368, 461; members, 213-27; 
radio program, 4 

State Historical Society of Missouri, 
activities, 117 

State Historical Society of North Da- 
kota, activities, 117-18 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
activities, 119-20, 127 

“State of Ohio,” steamship, 167. See 


also “City of Alpena” and “City of. 


Cleveland” 
Station WJR, history broadcasts, 4, 6 
Station WKAR, anniversary, 465; 
history broadcast, 79 
Station WSAM, history broadcast, 79 
Station WWJ, history broadcasts, 464 
Stearns Prairie, location, 279 
Steinbeck, John, relation of writings 
to history, 260 
Steketee, Cornelius, Muskegon office- 
holder, 386, 388; sketch, 380-81 
STEKETEE, Cornge.ius, Hollanders 
in Muskegon: 1850-97, 382-87 
Steketee, Wilham J., printer, 385 
Stevens, S. K., American Association 
for State and Local History, 250 
Stines, Edward C., ship captain, 165 


Stinking Lake (Minn.), Kensington 
rune stone, 152-53 

Stones, Elleine H., Burton Historical 
Collection, 95; historicai society 
trustee, 78, 84 

Storm, Corton, (R) Loescher’s 
“The History of Rogers Rangers,” 
105-6 ; 

Stout, William D., inventor, 66 

Stout Air Services, instructions to pas- 
sengers, 66-68 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, relation of 
writings to history, 260 

Stroebel, Ralph W., historical society, 
218 

Struik, Matthias, Atwood settler, 398 

Sturgeon Bay (Wisc.., lake transpor- 
tation, 172 

Sturgis, Dry Prairie (St. Joseph 
County), 278; Jonesville, 281; 
Sturgis Prairie, 279 

Sturgis Prairie, location, 279 

Sullivan, Dutch element, 391 

Sumpter Township, Big Prairie 
(Monroe and Wayne counties), 
283 

Swan Creek, Big Prairie (Monroe 
and Wayne counties), 283 

Swastek, Joseph, editor, 102 

Swedish element, centennial, 113; 
dialect tales, 64; folklore, 61 

Symonolewicz, Constantine, editor, 


102 


Tabor, James, farm manager, 31 

Taft, Robert, author, 238 

Taft, William Howard, campaign of 
1912, 369, 377; and the “Semi- 
nole,” 434 

Tahquamenon Falls, lowering of fall, 
178 

Tahquamenon River, lumbering, 
178, 180, 187-89, 314, 316-17, 
437-38 

Tahquamenon Swamp, early condi- 
tion, 178-79 
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“Tallahassee,” Confederate warship, 
431 

Tanis, Paul, Muskegon officeholder, 
389 

Tapping, T. Hawley, University of 
Michigan archives, 202 

Taylor, Fred Manville, member 
Schoolmasters’ Club, 236 

Taylor, Tunis, 68 

Taylor, William J., sketch cited, 468- 
69 

Teaching, and the historical museum, 
304-8 

Tecumseh, Jonesville, 281; prairie 

. land, 274 

Telling, Mrs. John, origin of tulip 
festival at Holland, 412 

Telman, Benjamin H., Muskegon of- 
ficeholder, 386, 391; sketch, 381 

TELMAN, BENJAMIN H., Hollanders 
in Muskegon Politics: 1872-1914, 
387-92 

Telman, Henry B., Muskegon office- 
holder, 389 

Temple, Ansel F., Muskegon office- 
holder, 388 

Temple, Siebolt, Muskegon office- 
holder, 389-90 

ten Hoor, Marten, sketch, 478; speak- 
er, 462 

Ten Hoor, Marren, The Dutch 
Colonists and American Democ- 
racy, 353-66 

Terre Coup Prairie, location, 279; 
name, 268 

Texas, local history and schools, 24 

Texas State Historical Association, 
activities, 251, 254; director, 128 

Thaden, J. F., author, 99 

THADEN, J. F., CR) Napolska’s “The 
Polish Immigrant in Detroit to 
1914,” 243-44; CR) Wloszczew- 
ski’s “History of Polish American 
Culture,” 348-49 

Thames, Battle of, 90 


Theater, early in Detroit, 35-47 

“Theodore Roosevelt,” steamship, 
169-70, 172 

Thespian Society, origin, 37, 38, 47 

Thief River Falls (Minn.), Kensing- 
ton rune stone, 147 

Third Michigan Infantry, 68 

Thirty-sixth United States Infantry, 
James Ord, 345 

Thomas, George H., Twenty-second 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 17- 
19 

Thomas, James M., cited, 279 

Thompson, Lawrence, librarian, 468 

Thompson, Stith, folklorist, 217 

Thoreau, Henry D., relation of writ- 
ings to history, 260-61 

Thornapple River, Bull’s Prairie, 
285-86; Lucius Lyon Farm, 34 

Three-Fingered Jack, in lakesmen 
folklore, 53 

Three Rivers, Harris Prairie, 278; 
Johnnycake Prairie, 278; World 
War II roster, 467 

Three Rivers (Quebec), legends, 55 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold, on historical 
museums, 307-8 

Thye, Edward J., Northern Great 
Lakes Area Council, 87 

Tibbitts, Clark, University of Mich- 
igan archives, 202 

Timbered openings, described, 268- 
70 

Tinholt, John A., druggist, 385, 391 

Toledo (Ohio), lake transportation, 
167 

Toledo, Ann Arbor, and Northern 
Railroad, in Missaukee County, 
394; in Wexford County, 397 

Tolland’s Prairie, location, 279 

Toreant, John, timber owner, 437 

Torrent, John, Muskegon officehold- 
er, 390 

Town, Oka, Allegan County pioneer, 
280 
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Transportation, air, 66-68; lake, 162- 
73, 431-36. See also Automotive 
industry, Aviation 

Transportation, lake, 39 

“Traveler,” tug, 436 

Traverse Bay, lake transportation, 
167 

Traverse City, 399; centennial, 240 

Trenton, Fourth Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, 287 

Trocader, architectural data, 309 

Trowbridge, Charles C., on the early 
theater, 37, 38 

Trowbridge, Elmer, speaker, 94 

Truesdell, Benjamin, lakesman anec- 
dote, 52 

Tulane University, Mentor L. Wil- 
liams, 91 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, frontier 
thesis, 26; and Walt Whitman, 
261 

Tuttle, James Gilmore, in the Civil 
War, 287-300 

TuttTLe, James Giimore, Recollec- 
tions of the Civil War, 287-300 

Twain, Mark. See Samuel L. 
Clemens 

Twenty-second Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, 7, 10-20 

Two Hearted River, folk tale, 50; 
lumbering, 318-19, 437-38 


Ulen (Minn.), Kensington rune 
stone, 146-47 

Ulveling, Ralph A., librarian, 234-35 

Union, Baldwin’s Prairie, 276, 281; 
Shavehead’s Prairie, 278 

Union City, Wilder’s Prairie, 279 

Union Settlement House, John H. 
Snook at, 90 

Union Theological Seminary (N. 
Y.), John H. Snook at, 90 

“United States,” steamship, 172 

Upper Peninsula Development Bv- 
reau, meeting, 86 


“Valerie,” tug, 436 

van Arendonk, Aart, Muskegon pio- 
neer, 382 

Van Arendonk, Aart, Fremont settler, 
393 

Van Balen, Egbert N., Muskegon 
pioneer, 382-83, 386, 388, 390 

Van Buren County, Little Prairie 
Ronde, 278 

Vandalia, Young’s Prairie, 279 

Van Dam, Walter, Muskegon office- 
holder, 391 

Van de Luijster, Jannes, Holland pio- 
neer, 409 

Van den Berg, Berend, New Era set- 
tler, 397 

Van den Berg, Mrs. James, Atwood 
settler, 403 

Van den Bosch, Pieter, Lucas settler, 
398 

Vandenberg, Arthur H., on Gerrit J. 
Diekema, 367, 377; Holland cen- 
tennial, 459; radio transcriptions, 
93; speaker, 461 

Van den Heuvel, Arie J., dominie, 
403 

Van der Ark, Mrs. H., Atwood set- 
tler, 403 

Van der Jacht, Mrs. Albert, Atwood 
settler, 402 

Van der Jacht, Mrs. Henry, Atwood 
settler, 402 

Van der Laan, John, physician, 386, 
391 

Van der Linde, Charles, Muskegon 
office seeker, 388-89 

Van der Linde, Nicholas G., Muske- 
gon merchant, 385, 391 

Van der Made, Effie, milliner, 385 

Van der Made, Mattie, milliner, 385 

Van der Made, Orpha, milliner, 385 

Van der Made, William, milliner, 
385 

Van der Meulen, Cornelius, anec- 


dote, 409; founder of Zeeland, 458 
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Van der Meulen, Cornelius, Holland 
centennial, 458 

Van Der Ploeg, Herman, dominie, 
392 

Van der Schouw, Maarten, Atwood 
settler, 398, 400 

Van der Streek, Egbert, Atwood set- 
tler, 398 

Vander Velde, Lewis G., historical 
society trustee, 78, 84; Michigan 
Historical Collections. 202 

Van der Ven, Herman, New Era set- 
tler, 397 

Van der Werp, George D., Muskegon 
merchant, 385 

Van der Werp, John, state senator, 
39] 

Van der Werp, John D., Muskegon 
merchant, 385-86, 390-91 

Van DER ZEE, J., CR) Hyma’s “Al- 
bertus C. Van Raalte,” 472-74 

Van Dyke, Henry, speaker, 377-78 

Van Heuvelen, Bernard J., dominie, 
402-3 

Van Hoosen, Bertha, “Petticoat Sur- 
geon,” reviewed, 475 

Van Kleffens, Eelco Nicolaas, speak- 
er, 461-62 

van Osterhout, Boetzelear, Nether- 
lands foreign minister, 231 

Van Raalte, Albertus C., founder of 
Holland, 367-68, 378, 407-8, 411, 
413, 458, 462; Virginia colony, 
397; Wisconsin Dutch, 237 

Van Wieren, Ralph, Lucas settler, 
397 

Van Zalingen, Henry J., Muskegon 
officeholder, 386, 391 

Van Zanten, Alexander, Muskegon 
Heights officeholder, 391 

Veatch, Jethro Otto, cited, 284 

“Veendam,” steamship, 459 

Veltman, Frank, New Era settle, 397 

Vennema, Ame, college president, 


371 


Vesper (Wisc..), Dutch element, 404 

Vetter, Edwin A., author, 234 

Vetter, Johann N., band leader, 234 

Vetter’s Union Brass Band, 234 

Vicksburg, Gourdneck Prairie, 278 

Viking, John O., speaker, 96 

Villa, Pancho, in Mexican folklore, 
443 

Vincent, Jonathan, in the Civil War, 
18 

Vinland, Kensington rune stone, 132- 
33, 139-42, 157, 423-24 

“Virgin‘a,” brig, 32; steamship, 170 

Virginia Historical Society, activities, 
251 

Vogel Center, Dutch element, 392, 
394-96 

Vogel, Jan, Vogel Center settler, 395 

Vyn, Gert, Atwood settler, 401 


Waalk+. “ert, Muskegon officehold- 
er, 389, 391 

Waalkes, Martin, Muskegon office- 
holder, 386-89 

Wade, Mason, “The French-Cana- 
dian Outlook,” reviewed, 241-42 

Wagenaar, Sr., Cornelius, Muskegon 
pioneer, 382-83 

Wagener, Gerrit, Muskegon _busi- 
nessman, 385 

Wagner, Albert, speaker, 235 

Wagner, Harm, Muskegon office- 
holder, 391 

Waiska River, lumbering, 316 

Waldo, Dwight B., college president, 
469 

Walker, Lee Roy, Marquette histori- 
cal society, 95 

“Walk-in-the-Water,” steamship, 39 

Wallace, Florence Wisner Clark, 
granddaughter of Moses Wisner, 
10-11 

Walton, Ivan, folklorist, 216; speak- 
er, 215 

Waltz, Big Prairie (Monroe and 
Wayne counties), 276, 283-84 
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War of 1812, captives, 274; Moses 
Allen in, 280 

Warminister (Ont.), archaeological 
exploration, 252 

Wars. See Black Hawk, Civil War, 
Philippine Rebellion, Spanish- 
American, War of 1812, World 
War I, World War II 

Washington, D. C., Farragut statue, 
432; Fourth Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, 287-88 

Washington State Historical Society, 
activities, 119, 254 

Washtenaw County, biology, 237; 
Lodi Plains Academy, 454-55 

Washtenaw County Historical So- 
ciety, activities, 465-66; meeting, 
234; pioneer data, 322-29 

Washtenaw Pioneer Society. See 
Washtenaw County Historical So- 
ciety 

Wassenaar, Hendrik, Atwood settler, 
398, 401 

Wassenaar, Mrs. Hendiik, Atwood 
settler, 402 

Waterford Township, school board, 
90 

Waterman, N., author, 166 

Wayne County, Big Prairie, 276, 
283-84; Prairie Mouillee, 278; 
Prairie Ronde, 278 

Wayne University, band, 4 

Weavie, Karl D., 455 

Webb, James Watson, early theatri- 
cals, 37 

Webb, Walter Prescott, Texas hand- 
book, 254 

Webster, Daniel, Whittier’s attitude 
toward, 260 

Weissert, Charles A., cited, 285; his- 
torical commissioner, 78, 91; me- 
morial to Louis Moreau, 286; 
sketch, 88 

Wetssert, Cuarzzes A., The Mich- 
igan Marker Program, 7-9 


Welch, James, speaker, 82 

Wenting, Peter, state representative, 
39] 

Werner, M. L., author, 91 

West Michigan Tourist and Resort 
Association, meeting, 86 

“West Neebish,” tug, 436 

West Virginia Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 251-52 

Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, bibliographies, 468 

“Western Reserve,” steamship, 52 

Western Reserve Historical Society, 
254; activities, 126-27 

Westveld, Henrik, New Era settler, 
397 

Westvelt, Hendrik, Vogel Center set- 
tler, 395 

Wet prairie, described, 268-70 

Wet Prairie. See Big Prairie (Mon- 
roe and Wayne counties) 

Wexford County, Dutch element, 
397-98 

Wheatfield Township, Civil War, 
68-69 

“W. H. Gilbert,” steamship, 168 

White, Louis S., genealogist, 326 

White, Peter, anecdotes about, 49 

White Pigeon, early physician, 281; 
Indian prairie, 278; John S. Barry 
at, 8; White Pigeon Prairie, 279 

White Pigeon Prairie, and Constan- 
tine, 9; Albert E. Bull at, 285; de- 
scribed, 267; location, 279 

Whitefish Point, 176 

Whitman, Walt, associations with 
West, 26; relation of writings to 
history, 261 

Whitney, Eli, 34 

Whittaker, Alfred H., president, De- 
troit Historical Society, 78 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, relation of 
writings to history, 260 
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Wichers, Willard C., centennial di- 
rector, 405; historical society trus- 
tee, 82-84; museum official, 239, 
468; sketch, 480 

Wicuers, Wizard C., Celebrating 
the Centennial of Dutch Settle- 
ment in Michigan: The Observ- 
ances at Holland, 458-61 

Wiechmann, William C., Company, 
historical advertisements, 100 

Wieringa, J., Fremont settler, 393 

Wilder’s Prairie, location, 279 

Wildes, Frank, naval officer, 432 

Wilhelmina, Queen, Holland 
(Mich.) centennial, 405, 460 

Willard, Isaac, merchant, 8 

“William H. Gratwick” (first), 
steamship, 168. See also “Fleet- 
wood” (first) 

“William H. Gratwick” (fourth), 
tug, 168 

“William H. Gratwick” (second), 
steamship, 168. See also “Glen- 
lyon” and “Minnekahta” 

“William H. Gratwick” (third), 
steamship, 168. See also “Pegasus” 

Williams, Mentor L., author, 468; 
sketch, 91 

Wiurams, Mentor L., Cooper, 
Lyon and the Moore-Hascall Ha: 
vesting Machine, 26-34 

Williams, Ora, archivist, 254 

Willits, Edwin, sketch, 455 

Willits, Jane Ingersol, at Lodi Plains 
Academy, 455 

Wilmington (N. C.), the “Semi- 
nole,” 435 

Wilson, Carroll, translator, 444 

Wilson, Woodrow, cited, 461 

Winabijou. See Nanabush 

Winchell, Alexander, member 
Schoolmasters’ Club, 236 

Winchell, Newton H., Kensington 
rune stone, 134, 420 

Windigo, 60 


Windoes, Ralph F., historical society 
trustee, 84, 239-40 

Windsor (Ont..)), meetings, 78, 80 

Winnsboro (S. C.), Federal prisoners 
at, 298 

Winship, George P., Newport Tow- 
er, 143 

Winter, Egbert, dominie, 401 

Winter, Fred, Muskegon officeholder, 
391 

Witrts, S. H., in the-Civil War, 288- 
89, 292-98 

Wirtz, Henry, Confederate officer, 
289 

Wisocnsin, expenditure on state his- 
tory, 21; local history and schools, 
24 

Wisconsin Historical Society. See 
State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin 

Wisner, Moses, in the Civil War, 12- 
20; memorial to, 10-12; residence, 
7 

“Witch of the West,” steamship, 227 

Wloszczewski, Stefan, “History of 
Polish American Culture,”  re- 
viewed, 348-49 

Wolf's Prairie, location, 279 

Women, in medicine, 100 

Wood, Joe, riddles, 61 

Woodbridge, William, and Lucius 
Lyon, 33-34 

Woodward, Augustus, town promot- 
er, 30 

Woodworth, Benjamin, hotelkeeper, 
40, 41, 44, 46 

Wordsworth, William, and Louis Le- 
grand Noble compared, 196 

World War I, Harry Hill Bandholtz, 
7; John H. Snook, 91; the “Semi- 
nole,” 435; the “Yantic,” 432 

World War II, history, 250, 253; 
rosters, 467; university records, 
200-206 
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Wormser, William, Atwood settler, 
401-2 

Writing of history, and museums, 
301-8 

Wroth, Lawrence C., author, 253; 
Newport Tower, 143 

Wyandotte, lake transportation, 167; 
Moses Allen at, 280 

Wypbenga, john, dominie, 403 


Yankee Springs, early importance, 
285-86 

“Yantic,” steamship, 238, 431-33 

Yellow Dog River, legends, 51 

Yorktown, celebration of surrender at, 
432 

Young, Floyd L., watch collection, 93 

Young, Notley, and James Ord, 345 

Young, Walter M., “The History of 
the Church of the Brethren in 
Michigan,” reviewed, 246-48 


Young Men’s Society (Detroit), cul- 
tural contributions, 39 

Young’s Prairie, location, 279 

Ypsilanti, Lucius Lyon at, 30; meet- 
ing, 78 


Zager, Jan, Vogel Center settler, 395 

Zeeland, 397; centennial, 231; Cor- 
nelius Vander Meulen, 458; Dutch 
element, 398 

Zeisler, Carl F., Monroe County His- 
torical Society, 79 

Zielinski, B., Polish American His- 
torical Commission, 102 

Zuidema, Klaas, Fremont settler, 393 

Zuidema, Klaas, Muskegon pioneer, 


383 


Zuidema, Peter, Muskegon office 
seeker, 390-91 


Zuinck, Carl, genealogist, 326 


Errata 


Page 34, line 4, for Thorn Apple, read Thornapple. 
Page 34, lines 6-7, for McCormack, read McCormick. 


Page 36, line 17, for Ile, read Isle. 


Page 44, footnote 16, line 1, for S., read John T. 
Page 231, line 1, for Hugenot read Huguenot. 


Page 232, line 27, for Paul, read Donald. 


Page 368, line 4, for Historical and Pioneer read Pioneer and Historical. 


Page 388, line 28, for John read Jan. 


Page 390, line 5, for Mr. Van Balen read Mr. Egbert N. Van Balen. 

Page 390, line 9, for Henry Langeland read Henry E. Langeland. 

Page 390, line 11, for Cloetingh read Clostingk. 

Page 391, line 27, for Henry Van Zalingen read Henry J. Van Zalingen. 


Page 398, line 24, for Boss read Bos. 


Page 400, line 17, for Martin Van der Schow read Maarten Van der Schouw. 


Page 401, line 5, for Henry read Hendrik. 


Page 401, line 6, for John read Jan. 


Page 401, line 28, for Henry read Hendrik. 

Page 402, line 10, for Mrs. John Bos read Mrs. Jan Bos. 
Page 402, line 11, for Henry read Hendrik. 

Page 403, line 26, for Nicholas read Nicolas. 
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